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PREFACE 


THE third volume of the present series was published in 1940. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume was largely ready at that 
time and 1t would have been possible to send it for publication at 
least by 1942 But the second world-war commenced in 1939 and 
although the Cambridge University Press was prepared to accept 
the manuscript even during war-time, the despatch of the manu- 
script from Calcutta to Cambridge and the transmission of proofs 
to and fro between England and India appeared to me to be too 
risky. In 1945, after retiring from the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, | came to England. But shortly after my arrival 
here I fell ill, and it was during this period of illness that I revised 
the manuscript and offered 1t to the University Press. This explains 
the unexpected delay between the publication of the third volume 
and the present one. The promises held out in the preface to the 
third volume, regarding the subjects to be treated in the present 
volume, have been faithfully carried out. But I am not equally 
confident now about the prospects of bringing out the fifth volume. 
I am growing 1n age and have been in failing health for long years. 
The physical and mental strain of preparing a work of this nature 
and of seeing it through the Press 1s considerable, and I do not 
know if I shall be able to stand such a strain in future. But I am 
still collecting the materials for the fifth volume and hope that I 
may be able to see 1t published in my life-time. 

The present volume deals with the philosophy of the Bhdgavata- 
purana, the philosophy of Madhva and his followers, the philosophy 
of Vallabha and the philosophy of the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
So far as I know, nothing important has yet been published on the 
philosophy of the Bhdgavata-purana and that of Vallabha. Two 
important works by Mr Nagaraya Sarma of Madras and by Professor 
Helmuth von Glasenapp on the philosophy of Madhva have been 
published in Enghsh and German respectively. But so far nothing 
has appeared about the philosophy of the great teachers of the 
Madhva school such as Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha. Very little 1s 
known about the great controversy between the eminent followers 
of the Madhva school of thought and of the followers of the 
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Sankara school of Vedanta. In my opinion Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa- 
tirtha present the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There 
is a general belief amongst many that monism of Sankara presents 
the final phase of Indian thought. The realistic and dualistic 
thought of the Samkhya and the yoga had undergone a compromise 
with monism both in the Puranas and in the hands of the later 
writers But the readers of the present volume who will be intro- 
duced to the philosophy of Jaya-tirtha and particularly of Vyasa- 
tirtha will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position The logical skill and depth of acute 
dialectical thinking shown by Vyasa-tirtha stands almost unrivalled 
in the whole field of Indian thought. Much more could have been 
written on the system of Madhva logic as explained in the Tarka- 
tdandava of Vyasa-tirtha. In this great work Vyasa-tirtha has 
challenged almost every logical definition that appears in the 
Tattva-cintamam of Gange§sa, which forms the bed-rock of the new 
school et Nyaya logic. But this could have been properly done 
only in a separate work on the Madhva logic. Of the controversy 
between the monists of the Sankara school and the dualists of the 
Madhva school, most people are ignorant of the Madhva side of 
the case, though there are many who may be familar with the 
monistic point of view. It 1s hoped that the treatment of the 
philosophy of Madhva and his followers undertaken in the present 
volume will give new light to students of Indian thought and 
will present many new aspects of dialectical logic hitherto undis- 
covered in Indian or European thought. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Vallabha which 1s called 
visuddhadvatta or pure monism, presents a new aspect of monism 
and also gives us a philosophical analysis of the emotion of devotion. 
Though readers of Indian philosophy may be familiar with the 
name of Vallabha, there are but few who are acquainted with the 
important contributions of the members of his school. 

I have not devoted much space to the philosophy of the 
Bhagavata-purdna. Much of its philosophical views had already 
been anticipated in the treatment of the Samkhya, yoga and the 
Vedanta. As regards the position of God and His relation to the 
world the outlook of the Bhagavata-purana is rather ambiguous. 
The Bhdgavata-purdna has therefore been referred to for support 
by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and thinkers of the Gaudiya school. 
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The Gaudiya school seems to make the Bhdgavata-purdna the 
fundamental source of its inspiration. 

The chief exponent of the Gaudiya school of thought is Caitanya. 
He, however, was a religious devotee and very Iittle 1s known of his 
teachings. He did not produce any literary or philosophical work. 
But there were some excellent men of letters and philosophers 
among his disciples and their disciples. The treatment of the 
Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism thus gives a brief exposition of the 
views of Riipa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami and Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 
Dr S. K. De has contributed a numper of important articles on the 
position of Jiva Gosvami, though it does not seem that he cared 
to put an emphasis on the philosophical perspective. 

In writing the present volume I have been able to use the huge 
amount of published materials in Sanskrit as well as a number of 
rare manuscripts which I collected fiom South India on my 
journeys there on various occasions. 

My best thanks are due to my old friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, 
who, in spite of his advanced age and many important pre- 
occupations, took the trouble to revise some portions of the manu- 
script and of revising and correcting the proofs, with so much care 
and industry. But for his help the imperfections of the present 
work would have been much greater I also have to thank Dr E. J. 
Thomas for the many occasional helps that I received from him 
from the time of the first inception of the present series. My best 
thanks are also due to my wife, Mrs Surama Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal et Cantab), Sastri, for the constant help that I received 
from her in the writing of the book and also in many other works 
connected with its publication I am also grateful to Dr Satindra 
Kumar Mukherjee, M.A, Ph.D., my former pupil, for the help 
that I received from him when I was preparing the manuscript 
some years ago. I wish also to thank the Syndics of the University 
Press for undertaking the publication of this volume at a time when 
the Press was handicapped by heavy pressure of work, and by 
great difficulties of production. 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
August, 1948 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 


The Bhagavata-purana. 


THE Bhdgavata-purdna shares with the Bhagavad-gitd a unique 
position in the devotional literature of India. It cannot however 
claim the same antiquity: before the tenth century A.D. no references 
to it have been discovered by the present writer. Even Ramanuja 
(born in AD, 1017) had not mentioned its name or made any 
quotations from it. But by the time of Madhva the work had become 
famous: one of the principal works of Madhva (thirteenth century 
AD.) is called the Bhdgavata-tdtparya, m which he deals with the 
principal ideas of the Bhdgavata-purana, and lays emphasis on 
them so far as they support his views. The thoughts of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna are loftily poetic, but the style is more 
difficult. The present writer 1s of opinion that it must have been 
composed by a Southerner, as 1t makes references to the Alvars, 
who have probably never been referred to by any writer in Northern 
or Upper India The Bhdgavata-purdna, however, was so much 
appreciated that immediately commentaries were written upon it. 
Some of these commentartes are: 

Amrta-rangini, Atmapriya, Krsna-padi, Caitanya-candrikd, Faya- 
mangala, Tattva-pradipika, Tatparya-candrika, Tatparya-diptka, 
Bhagavallila-cintamam, Rasa-manjari, Sukapaksiya Prabodhini, a 
tika by Janardana Bhatta, a tika by Narahari, Prakdga by Srinivasa, 
Tattva-dipika by Kalyana Raya, a tikad by Krsna Bhatta, a fikd by 
Kaura Sadhu, a tika by Gopala Cakravarti, Anvaya-bodhini by 
Ciidamam Cakravarti, Bhava-prakdésika by Narasimhacarya, a tikd 
by Yadupati, Subodhint by Vallabhacarya, Pada-ratndvali by 
Vijayadhvaya-tirtha, a tikd by Vitthala Diksita, Sarartha-darsini by 
Vigvanatha Cakravarti, a fikd by Visnusvamin, Bhdgavata-candniké 
by Viraraghava, Bhdvartha-dipika by Sivarama, Bhavartha-dipika 
by Sridhara-svami, Sneha-piirani by KeSavadasa, a tikd by Srivasa- 
carya, a fika by Satyabhinava-tirtha, a fika by Sudargana Siri, 
a tikd by Braja-bhisana, Bhdgavata-purdnarka-prabha by Hari- 
bhianu, Bhdgavata-purana-prathama-sloka-fika by Jayarama and 
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Madhusudana Sarasvati, Paficama-skandha-tika by Vallabhacarya, 
Subodhini by Balakrsna Yati, Varsnava-tosini by Sanatana Gosvami, 
Budharariyini by Vasudeva, Nibandha-prakdsa by Vitthala Diksita, 
Anukramamkdé by Vallabhacarya, Eka@dasa-skandha-tatparya-cand- 
rika by Brahmananda, Anukramamka by Vopadeva Many other 
works also have been written on the diverse subjects of the 
Bhdgavata-purana and some have also summarized it Some of 
these works are by Raméananda-tirtha, Priyadasa, Visvesvara, 
Purusottama, Srinatha, Vrndavana Gosvami, Visnu Puri and 
Sanatana. 


Dharma. 


The word dharma, ordinarily translated as “‘rehgion” or 
“virtue,” ts used in very different senses in the different schools 
and religious traditions of Indian thought It will be useful to deal 
with some of the more important of these notions before the reader 
1s introduced to the notion of dharma as explained im the Bhdgavata- 
purana The Mimamsa-siitra begins with an enquiry regarding the 
nature of dharma, and defines it as that good which is determinable 
only by the Vedic commands! According to Sabara’s and 
Kumarila’s interpretation, the good that 1s called dharma means 
the Vedic sacrifices that lead to good results—the attainment of 
Heaven and the like The fact that the Vedic sacrifices may bring 
about desirable results of various kinds can neither be perceived 
by the senses nor inferred from other known data it can be known 
only from the testimony of the Vedic commands and directions 
Dharma, therefore, means both the good results attainable by the 
Vedic sacrifices and the sacrifices themselves, and, as such, it 
is determinable only by the Vedic injunctions Desirable results 
which are attained by rational and prudent actions are not dharma: 
for by definition dharma means only those desirable results which 
are attainable by operations which are performed strictly in ac- 
cordance with Vedic injunctions But in the Vedas are described 
various kinds of sacrifices by the performance of which one may 
take revenge on his enemies by destroying them or causing grievous 
injuries of various kinds to them, but action causing injury to any 
fellow -being is undesirable, and such action cannot be dharma. 


athadto dharma-jyfidsG = Mimdmsd-siitra, 1 1 1. 
codand-laksano’rtho dharmah Ibid 1 1 2 
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Dharma in this sense has nothing to do with God, or with ordinary 
or customary morality, or any kind of mystical or religious fervour 
as we understand st now. It simply means Vedic rituals and the 
good results that are supposed to follow from their performances ; 
it has but little religious or moral application , and such a dharma 
can only be known through scriptural injunctions}, It contains 
however just a little germ of the idea of non-inyury, inasmuch as the 
performance of rituals for injuring others is not included within its 
content. Dharma also definitely rules out all kinds of emotion, 
mystic feeling, and exercise of intellect or thought of any descrip- 
tion, and merely presupposes a strict loyalty to external scriptural 
commands; there is not the shghtest trace here of any internal 
spiritual law, or rational will, or loyalty to God’s will. The scrip- 
tural command however 1s categorically imperative 1n some Cases, 
whereas in others it 1s only conditionally imperative, 1 ¢ conditioned 
by one’s desire for certain good things Kumanila, in interpreting 
this idea, says that any substance (dravya), action (krya@) or quality 
(guna) which may be utilized to produce happiness, by a particular 
kind of manipulation of them in accordance with Vedic commands, 
is called dharma*. Though these substances, qualities etc. may be 
percetved by the senses yet the fact that their manipulation in a 
particular ritualistic manner will produce happiness for the per- 


2 ya eva sreyas-karah, sa eva dharma-sabdena ucyate, kathant avagamyatdm, 
yo hs ydgam anutysthats, tam dhdrmtka 1t1 samdcaksate, yasca yasya kartd sa tena 
vyapadtsyate, yathd pavakah, ldvaka 1ti1 tena yah purusam nihsreyasena samyu- 
nakti, sa dharma-sabdena ucyate  ko’rthah—vyo muhsreyasdya jyotsstomddth 
ko’narthah—yah pratyavdydyah Sabara-bhasya on Mimadmsd-siitra, 1 1 2 

Prabhakara however gives a different interpretation of this rule, and suggests 
that 1t means that every mandate of the Vedas 1s always binding, and 1s called 
dharma even when by following it we may be led to actions which are myurious 
to other people 

tatah sarvasya veddrthasya karyatvam arthatvam ca uidhiyata tt syendds- 
ntyogandm apt arthatvam syat 

Sdstra-dipthd, p 17, Nirnaya-saigara Press, Bombay, 1915 
Kumirila, further interpreting it, says that an action (performed according to the 
Vedic commands) which produces happiness and does not immediately or 
remotely produce unhappiness 1s called dharma 
phalam tdvad adharmo’sya syenddeh sampradhdryate 
yadd yenesta-siddhth sydd anusthandnubandhint 
tasya dharmatvam ucyeta tatah §yenddi-varjanam 
yada tu codand-gamyah kérydkdrydnapeksaya 
dharmah prits-mmuttam sydt tadd syene’pi dharmatd 
yadd tuapritu-hetur yah sdksad vyavahito’ pr vd 
so’dharmas codandtah syat tadd syene’py adharmatdé. 
Sloka-vdrthka, on sitra 2, sloka 270-273. 
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former can be known only by Vedic injunctions; and it is only with 
regard to this knowledge that the dharma is dependent on the 
Vedas!. Doing an injury to one’s enemy may immediately give one 
happiness, but by its nature it is bound to produce unhappiness in 
the future, since it 1s prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. [But 
imyury to the life of animals in the performance of sacrifices does 
not produce any sin, and must be regarded as being included 
within dharma | 

On the other hand, there are actions performed with the motive 
of injuring one’s enemies, which are not commanded by the Vedas, 
but the methods of whose performance are described in the Vedas 
only in the case of those who are actuated by such bad motives: 
these actions alone are called adharma. Thus not all injury to life 
is regarded as sinful, but only such as 1s prohibited by the Vedas: 
whereas those injuries that are recommended by the Vedas are not 
to be regarded as sin (adharma) but as virtue (dharma). By nature 
there are certain powers abiding in certain substances, actions or 
qualities which make them sinful or virtuous, but which are sinful 
and which can only be known by the dictates of the scriptures? 
Dharma and adharma are thus objective characters of things, 
actions, etc , the nature of which 1s only revealed by the scriptures. 
It has already been noted above that Prabhakara gave an 
entirely different meaning of dharma. With him dharma means 
the transcendental product (api#rva) of the performance of 
Vedic rituals which remains in existence long after the action 1s 
completed and produces the proper good and bad effects at the 
proper time’, 

The smrt literature 1s supposed to have the Vedas as its sources, 
and therefore it 1s to be regarded as authoritative, even when its 
contents cannot be traced in the Vedas it is inferred that such Vedic 

d dravya-kriyd-gunddindm dharmatvam sthdpayrsyate 

tesam atndriyakatve’pt na tadriipyena dharmata 
Sreyah-sadhanata hy esam mtyam vedat prattyate 
tddriipyena ca dharmatvam tasmdn nendrtya-gocarah 
Sloka-varttika, stra 2 13, 14. 
Es: dharmddharmarthebhir mtyam mrgyau uidhi-msedhakau 
kvactd asyd mpiddhatudc chaktth sastrena bodhitd . 
urdyamdnd hi kathyante saktayo dravya-karmandm 
ted eva cedam karmet: sastram evdnudhdévatd 
Ibid 249, 251 


3 na he jyotystomadi-ydgasydpt dharmatvam asti, apirvasya dharmatvd- 
bhyupagamat Sdstra-dipikd, p 33, Bombay, 1915. 
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texts must have existed'. It 1s only when the smrti is directly 
contradicted by the Vedas in any particular injunction or statement 
of fact that the former is to be regarded as invalid. The smrti works 
are therefore generally regarded as a continuation of the Vedas, 
though as a matter of fact the smrti works, written at different times 
at a later age, introduce many new concepts and many new ideals; 
in some of the smrtis, however, the teachings of the Puranas and 
Smrtis are regarded as possessing a lower status than those of the 
Vedas*. On the relation of the Smrtis and the Vedas there are at 
least two different views. The first view 1s that, if the Smrizs come 
into conflict with the Vedas, then the smrtz texts should be so in- 
terpreted as to agree with the purport of the Vedic texts ; and, if that 
is not possible, then the smrti texts should be regarded as invalid. 
Others hold that the conflicting smyti text should be regarded as 
invalid Mautra Misra, commenting on the above two views of the 
Savara and Bhatta schools, says that, on the first view, 1t may be 
suspected that the author of the conflicting smrti texts is not free 
from errors, and as such even those non-conflicting smrti texts 
which cannot be traced in the Vedas may be doubted as erroneous. 
On the second view, however, smrti 1s regarded as valid, since no 
one can guarantee that the non-conflicting texts which are not 
traceable to the Vedas are really non-existent in the Vedas. Even 
in the case of irreconcilably conflicting texts, the smrti directions, 
though in conflict with the Vedic ones, may be regarded as 
optionally valid’. The Vedic idea of dharma excludes from its 
concept all that can be known to be beneficial, to the performer or 
to others, through experience or observation; it restricts itself 
wholly to those ritualistic actions, the good effects of which cannot 
be known by experience, but can only be known through Vedic 
commands‘, Thus the digging of wells, etc., 1s directly known by 
experience to be of public good (paropakdrdya) and therefore 1s 
not dharma. Thus nothing that 1s drstdrtha, i.e. no action, the 
1 urodhe tuanapeksyam sydd asati hyanumanam. Mimamsd-sittra, 1. 3. 3. 
* atah sa paramo dharmo yo vedad avagamyate 
avarah sa tu vyneyo yah purdnddtsu smrtah 
tathd ca vatdiko dharmo mukhya utkrstatuat, smdrtah anukalpah apakrstatvdt. 


Vydsa-smyt: as quoted in Viramttrodaya-paribhdsdprakdga, p. 29. 
? Sce Viramtrodaya, Vol 1, pp. 28, 29 
* tathd pratyupasthita-myamdndm dcdradndm drstarthatudd eva préamdayam... 
prapds tadagdm ca paropakardya na dharmdya sty evd’vagamyate. 
Sabara-bhadsya on Mimamsd-siltra, 1. 3. 2. 
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beneficial effects of which may be known through experience, can 
be called dharma. The Angirah smrtz echoes this 1dea when 1t says 
that, excepting efforts for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one 
does out of his own personal desire or wish is like child’s play and 
unnecessary 4. 

Many of the important Smrtis however seem to extend the limits 
of the concept of dharma much further than the pure Vedic com- 
mands As Manu’s work 1s based entirely on the purport of the 
Vedas, he is regarded as the greatest of all smrtz writers; whatever 
smrttis in conflict with Manu’s writings 1s invahd®. Manu defines 
dharma as that which 1s always followed by the learned who are 
devoid of attachment and antipathy, and that to which the heart 
assents3, In another place Manu says that dharma is of four kinds, 
the observance of the Vedic injunctions, of the injunctions of smrtz, 
the following of the customary practices of good people, and the 
peifuimance of such actions as may produce mental satisfaction 
(Gtmanac tustth) to the performer‘ But the commentators are very 
unwilling to admit any such extension of the content and meaning 
of dharma, Thus Medhatith (gth century), one of the oldest com- 
mentators, remarks that dharma as following the Vedic injunctions 
is beginningless, only the Vedic scholars can be said to know 
dharma, and 1t 1s impossible that there should be other sources from 
which the nature of dharma could be known Other customs and 
habits and disciplines of life which pass as religious practices are 
introduced by ignorant persons of bad character (mirkha-duhsila- 
purusa-pravarttitah) they remain in fashion for a time and then 
die out. Such religious practices are often adopted out of greed 
(lobhan mantra-tantradisu pravarttate)®. The wise and the good are 


1 svdbhipraya-kriam karma yatkimcy jfidna-varjitam 
krida-karmeva baldndm tat-sarvam nis-prayojanam 
Viramitrodaya-partbhasaprakdsa, p 11 
. vedarthopambandhrtvat pradhanyam hi manoh smrtam 
manvartha-vparitad tu ya smrtth sé na prasasyate 
Brhaspat: quoted in Viramitrodaya, thtd p 27 
a vidvadbhth sevitah sadbhir mtyam advesa-ragibhith 
hrdayenabhyanujfidto yo dharmas tam mbodhata 
Manu-samhitd, 11 1 
. vedo'khilo dharma-milam smrtt-sile ca taduidam 
dcdaras cava sddhiindm Gtmanas tustir eva ca Ibid ur 6 
5 Medhatith: says that such practices as those of besmearing the body with 
ashes, carrying human skulls, going about naked or wearing yellow robes, are 
adopted by worthless people as a means of living Ibid 11 1 
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only those who know the injunctions of the Vedas, who carry them 
into practice out of reverence for the law, and who are not led 
astray into following non-Vedic practices out of greed or antipathy 
to others. And, though a man might be tempted in his mind to 
perform many actions for his sense-giatification, real contentment 
of the heart can come only through the performance of Vedic 
deeds!. Consistently with his own mode of interpretation 
Medhatithi discards not only the Buddhists and the Jains as being 
outside the true Vedic dharma, but also the followers of Paficaratra 
(i.e. the Bhagavatas) and the Pasupatas as well, who believed in the 
authority of the authors of these systems and in the greatness of 
particular gods of their own choice He held that thear teachings 
are directly contrary to the mandates of the Vedas: and as an 
illustration he points out that the Bhagavatas considered all kinds 
of inyury to living beings to be sinful, which directly contradicts the 
Vedic injunction to sacrifice animals at particular sacrifices. Injury 
to living beings 1s not 1n itself sinful: only such inyury 1s sinful as is 
prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. So the customs and practices 
of all systems of religion which are not based on the teachings of the 
Vedas are to be discarded as not conforming to dharma. In 1n- 
terpreting the phrase smrtt-sile ca tad-vidém, Medhiatithi says that 
the word sila (which is ordinarily translated as ‘‘character”’) is to 
be taken here to mean that concentration which enables the mind 
to remember the right purports of the Vedic inyunctions?. By 
customary duties (dcdra) Medhatith: means only such duties as are 
currently practised by those who strictly follow the Vedic duties, 
but regarding which no Vedic or smrti texts are available He 
supposes that minor auspices and other rituals which are ordinarily 


1 In interpreting the meaning of the word hrdaya (heart) in the phrase 
hrdayena abhyanuyidta Medhatithi says that the word hrdaya may mean “ mind” 
(manas, antar-hrdaya-varttin buddhyddt-tattvan:), on this supposition he would 
hold that contentment of mind could only come through following the Vedic 
courses of duties But, dissatisfied apparently with this meaning, he thinks that 
hrdaya might also mean the memorized content of the Vedas (hydayam vedah, sa 
hy adhito bhavand-riipena hrdaya-sthito hrdayam) This seems to mean that a 
Vedic scholar 1s instinctively, as it were, led to actions which are virtuous, 
because in choosing his course of conduct he 1s unconsciously guided by his 
Vedic studies A man may be prompted to action by his own inclination, by the 
example of great men, or by the commands of the Vedas; but in whichever way 
he may be so prompted, :f his actions are to conform to dharma, they must 
ultimately conform to Vedic courses of duties. 

® samddiuh stlam ucyate ..yac cetaso’wya-vuysaya-uydksepa-partharena sdstrd- 
rtha-mripana-pravanata tac chilam ucyate. Medhatithi’s commentary, 11 6. 
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performed by the people of the Vedic circle have also ultimately 
originated from the Vedic injunctions. Similarly it is only the 
feeling of self-contentment of those persons who are habituated to 
work in accordance with the Vedas that can be regarded as indi- 
cating the path of dharma. It simply means that the instinctive 
inclination of the true adherents of the Vedas may be relied on 
as indicating that those actions to which their minds are inclined 
must be consistent with the Vedic injunctions, and must therefore 
conform to dharma, Other commentators however take a more 
liberal view of the meaning of the words sila, dtmanas tust: and 
hrdayena abhyanujfidta. Thus Govindaraya explains the last phrase 
as meaning ‘‘absence of doubt” (antah-karana-cthitsa-siinya), and 
Narayana goes so far as to say that, unless the heart approves of the 
action, 1t cannot be nght: Ramananda says that, when there 1s any 
doubt regarding two conflicting texts, one should act in a way that 
sausfies his own mind. The word sila has been interpreted as 
“character” (urtta or caritra) by Ramananda in his Manvartha- 
candnka@ and as dissociation of attachment and antipathy by 
Govindaia4ya. Kulliika takes it according to Harita’s definition of 
Sila as involving the qualities of non-inyury to others, absence of 
yealousy, muildness, friendliness, gratefulness, mercy, peace, etc. 
Self-satisfaction can in practice discern the nature of dharma, but 
only when there are no specified texts to determine it. Thus, though 
the other later commentators are slightly more liberal than Med- 
hatithi, they all seem to interpret the slight concession that Manu 
had seemed to make to right character and self-contentment or 
conscience as constituent elements of dharma, more or less on 
Medhitithi’s line, as meaning nothing more than loyalty to 
scnptural injunctions. 

It has been pointed out that Medhatithi definitely ruled out the 
Paficaratra and the Pasupata systems as heretical and therefore 
mvalid for inculcating the nature of dharma. But in later times 
these too came to be regarded as Vedic schools and therefore their 
instructions also were regarded as so authoritative that they could 
not be challenged on rational grounds’. 


1 Thus Yogi-ydyfiavalkya says Sdmkhyam yogah pafica-rdtram vedah 
pdsupatam tathd ati-pramdandanyetam hetubhir na virodhayet, quoted in Vira- 
mttrodaya, p. 20, but not found in the printed text, Bombay. This Yogr-ydyiia- 
valkya 1s a work on yoga and the other a work on smrtt, and it 1s the former text 
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It is however a relief to find that in some of the later Smrtis the 
notion of dharma was extended to morality in general and to some 
of the cardinal virtues. Thus Brhaspati counts kindness (dayd, 
meaning a feeling of duty to save a friend or foe from troubles), 
patience (ksama, meaning fortitude in all kinds of difficulty), the 
qualities of appreciating others’ virtues and absence of elation at 
others’ faults (anasitya), purity (Sauca, meaning avoidance of vices, 
association with the good and strict adherence to one’s caste duties), 
avoidance of vigorous asceticism (sannydsa), performance of 
approved actions and avoidance of disapproved ones (marigala), 
regular charity even from small resources (akarpanya), contentment 
with what little one may have and want of jealousy at others’ 
prosperity (asprha), as constituting the universal dharma for all?. 
Visnu counts patience (ksama), truthfulness for the good of all 
beings (satya), mind-control (dama), purity (Sauca as defined above), 
making of gifts (dana), sense-control (:ndrvya-samyama), non- 
injury (ahimsd), proper attendance to teachers (guru-susriisa), 
pilgrimage, kindness (dayd), straightforwardness (@rjava), want of 
covetousness, adoration of gods and Brahmins, as constituting 
universal dharma. Devala considers purity (Sauca), gifts (dana), 
asceticism of the body (tapas), faith (Sraddhd), attendance to 
teachers (guru-sevd), patience (ksamd), mercifulness in the sense of 
pity for others’ sufferings, showing friendliness as if these were 
one’s own (dayd), acquirement of knowledge, Vedic or non-Vedic 
(vijiana), mind-control and body-control (vimaya), truthfulness 
(satya), as constituting the totality of all dharmas (dharma- 
samuccaya) Yayfiavalkya speaks of ahimsa, satya, asteya (avoid- 
ance of stealing), sauca, wndrya-nigraha (sense-control), dana, 
dama, dayd, and ksanti as constituting universal dharma for all. 
The Mahabharata counts truthfulness (satya), steadiness in one’s 
caste duties (tapas as sva-dharma-vartitva), purity (Sauca), con- 


that has been printed The present writer has no knowledge whether the latter 
text has been published anywhere 
Visnudharmottara also speaks of Paficaritra and Pasupata as means of 
enquiry into Brahman 
samkhyam yogah paficardtram vedah pdfupatam 
tatha krtadnta-paficakam uiddhi brahmanah parimargane Ibid. p. 22. 
But Mitra Migra on the same page distinguishes between Pasgupata as a Vedic 


dgama and as a non-Vedic dgama. Similarly there was a Vedic and non-Vedic 
Paficaratra too. Jind. p. 23 


1 Iind. pp. 32~4. 
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tentment, meaning sex-restriction to one’s own wife and also 
cessation from sense-attractions (v:saya-tydga), shame at the com- 
mission of evil deeds (Ari), patience as capacity in bearing hardships 
(ksama), evenness of mind (da7java), philosophic knowledge of 
reality (jidna), peace of mind (Sama as citta-prasdntatda), desire to 
do good to others (daya), meditation, meaning withdrawal of the 
mind from all sense objects (dhyana as mrvisaya), as universal 
dharmas. Yajiiavalkya says that the highest of all dharmas is self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

These universal dharmas are to be distinguished from the special 
dharmas of the different castes, of the different stages of life 
(dsrama), or under different conditions We have thus three stages 
in the development of the concept of dharma, 1e. dharma as the 
duty of following the Vedic injunctions, dharma as moral virtues 
of non-injury, truthfulness, self-control etc, dharma as self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

But the Bhagavata presents a new aspect of the notion of dharma. 
Dharma according to the Bhagavata consists 1n the worship of God 
without any ulterior motive—a worship performed with a perfect 
sincerity of heart by men who are kindly disposed towards all, and 
who have freed themselves from all feelings of jealousy. This 
worship involves the knowledge of the absolute, as a natural conse- 
quence of the realization of the worshipfulness of the spirit, and 
naturally leads to supreme bliss!. The passage under discussion 
does not directly refer to the worship of God as a characteristic of 
the definition of dharma as interpreted by Sridhara®, The dharma 
consists of absolute sincerity—absolute cessation of the spint from 
all motives, pretensions and extraneous associations of every 
description: and it is assumed that, when the spirit 1s freed from all 
such extraneous impurities, the natural condition of the spirit 1s 1ts 
natural dharma. ‘This dharma is therefore not a thing that is to be 
attained or achieved as an external acquirement, but it is man’s 
own nature, which manifests itself as soon as the impurities are 
removed. ‘The fundamental condition of dharma is not therefore 
something positive but negative, consisting of the dissociation 
(projhita) of extraneous elements (kitava). For, as soon as the 
extraneous elements are wiped out, the spirit shows itself in its own 


1 Bhdgavata-purdna, 1, 1. 2, mterpreted according to Sridhara’s exposition. 
2 komalam tévardradhana-laksano dharmo mripyate. Sridhara’s comment on 
the above passage. 
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true nature, and then its relation to absolute truth and absolute 
good is self-evident: the normal realization of this relationship 1s 
what 1s called dharma or worship of God, or what Sridhara calls 
the tender worshipfulness towards God The primary qualifications 
needed for a person to make a start towards a true realtzation of the 
nature of dharma in himself are, that he should have no jealousy 
towards others, and that he should have a natural feeling of friendhi- 
ness towards all beings. The implications of this concept of dharma 
in the Bhagavata, which breaks new ground in the history of the 
development of the notion of dharma in Indian Philosophy, are 
many, and an attempt will be made in the subsequent sections to 
elucidate them. That this dissociation from all extraneous elements 
ultimately means motiveless and natural flow of devotion to God 
by which the spirit attains supreme contentment, and that it 1s 
supreme dharma, is very definitely stated in 1 2. 6. If anything 
which does not produce devotion to God can be called dharma, 
such a dharma is mere fruitless labour! For the fruits of dharma 
as defined by the Vedic injunctions may lead only to pleasurable 
consequences which are transitory. The real dharma is that which 
through devotion to God leads ultimately to self-knowledge, and 
as such dharma cannot be identified with mere gain or fulfilment of 
desires "hus dharma as supreme devotion to God is superior to 
the Vedic definition of dharma, which can produce only sense- 
gratification of various kinds. 


Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and Paramesvara. 


The opening verse of the Bhagavata is an adoration of the 
ultimate (param) truth (satya). The word para however is explained 
by Sridhara as meaning God ( paramesvara). The essential (sva- 
riipa) definitive nature of God 1s said to be truth (satya). Truth is 
used here 1n the sense of reality; and it is held that by virtue of this 
supreme reality even the false creation appears as real, and that on 
account of this abiding reality the entire world of appearance 
attains its character of reality Just as illusory appearances (e.g. 
silver) appear as real through partaking of the real character of the 
real object (e.g. the conch-shell) or the substratum of the illusion, 
so in this world-appearance all appears as real on account of the 
underlying reality of God. The fact that the world is produced from 


1 Tbtd. 1. 2. 7. 
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God, is sustained in Him and is ultimately dissolved in Him, 13 but 
an inessential description of an accidental phenomenon which does 
not reveal the real nature of God. 

God is called by different names, e.g. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat, but, by whatever name He may be called, His pure 
essence consists of pure formless consciousness (ariipasya cidat- 
manah)!, He creates the world by His mdyd-power, consisting of 
the three gunas. Underlying the varied creations of maya, He exists 
as the one abiding principle of reality which bestows upon them 
their semblance of reality. The mdyd represents only His external 
power, through which He creates the world with Himself as its 
underlying substratum. But in His own true nature the mdyd 1s 
subdued, and as such He is 1n His pure loneliness as pure conscious- 
ness. Sridhara in his commentary points out that God has two 
powers called widyda-sakt: and avidyd-saktt. By His vidyda-sakt: God 
controls His own mdyd-sakt: in His own true nature as eternal 
pure bliss, as omniscient and omnipotent. The jiva or the individual 
soul can attain salvation only through right knowledge obtained 
through devotion. On this point Sridhara tries to corroborate his 
views by quotations from Visnusvamin, who holds that Iévara a 
being, intelligence, and bliss (saccid-a@nanda isvara) is pervaded with 
blissful intelligence (Aladini samuit), and that the mdyd 1s under his 
control and that his difference from individual souls consists in the 
fact of their being under the control of ma@ya@ The individual souls 
are wrapped up in their own ignorance and are therefore always 
suffering from afflictions (k/esa)?. God in His own nature as pure 
consciousness transcends the limits of m@yd and prakrt: and exists 
in and for Himself in absolute loneliness; and it is this same God 
that dispenses all the good and bad fruits of virtue and vice in 
men under the influence of maya’. That God in His own true 

1 Bhadgavata-purdna, 1. 3. 30. 

§ Ibd.1.7 6 (Sridhara’s comment) 

tad uktam vipnu-svdmind 

hiddinyd samuiddslstah sac-cid-dnanda tfvarah 

suauidyd-samurto jivah samklesa-mkarakarah 
tathd sa t$0 yad-vase mdyd sa jtvo yas tayardstah, etc. 

Jiva quotes the same passage and locates it in Sarvayfia-sukt: Sat-sandarbha, 
Po sh geisha ca taiepa pence ae ase a nt 

mdyam vyudasya cu-chaktyd kawalye sthita dtmam 
sa eva siva-lokasya mdyd-mohita-cetaso 
uidhatse svena viryena freyo dharmad:-laksanam. Ibid. 1.7 23, 24 
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nature is pure consciousness and absolutely devoid of all duality 
and all distinctions is emphasized again and again in numerous 
passages in the Bhagavata. In this He is ultimate and trans- 
cendent from all: the individual souls also lie dormant, and in 
this stage all the guna reals exist only in their potential forms; and 
it is by His own power that He rouses the prakrti which 1s His maya 
by which the individual souls are being always led into the ex- 
perience of diverse names and forms. God in His own nature 1s 
therefore to be regarded as absolutely formless pure consciousness ; 
by His power of consciousness (ctc-chakt:) He holds the individual 
souls within Him and by His power of materiality He spreads out 
the illusion of the material world and connects it with the former 
for their diverse experiences 1}. 

It is thus seen that God is admitted to have three distinct 
powers, the inner power as forming His essence (antaranga- 
svariipa-sakit), the external power (bahtranga-sakt:) as maya and 
the power by which the individual souls are manifested. This con-~ 
ception however may seem to contradict the view already explained 
that Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness But the in- 
terpreters reconcile the two views by the supposition that from the 
ultimate point of view there 1s no distinction or difference between 
“power” and “possessor of power” (sakte and saktiman). There is 
only one reality, which manifests itself both as power and possessor 
of power? When this one ultimate reality is looked at as the 
possessor of power, it is called God; when, however, emphasis is 
laid on the power, it is called the great power which is mytho- 
logically represented as Maha laksmi®. Thus the terms Brahman, 
Bhagavat and Paramatman are used for the same identical reality 
according as the emphasis 1s laid on the unity or differencelessness, 
the possessor of power, or the transcendent person. The antar-anga, 
or the essential power, contains within it the threefold powers of 
bliss (Alddini), being (sandhini) and consciousness (samuit), of which 
the two latter are regarded as an elaboration or evolution or 


1 anantdvyakta-riipena yenedam akhilam tatam 
ad-acc-chakti-yuktdya tasmat bhagavate namah. 
Bhagavata, Vil. 3. 34. 
2 atha ekam eva svariipam saktitvena saktimattvena ca virdyats. 
Sat-sandarbha, p 188 (Syamalal Gosvamt’s edition) 
8 yasya sakteh svarilpa-bhitatuam mrifitam tac-chaktumattva-praddhanyena 
urdjamdnam bhagavat-sanyfidm dpnot: tac ca vydkhydtam; tad eva ca saktttva- 
pradhdnyena utrdjamadnam laksmi-sanyfidm dpnot. Ibnd. 
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manifestation of the former (the hldd:ni power, or bliss). This 
threefold power 1s also called cic-chaktt or atma-mdya (essential 
maya), and, as such, 1s to be distinguished from God’s external 
power of mdyd (bahiranga-maya), by which He creates the world. 
His other power, by which He holds the individual souls (which 
are but parts of Himself) within Himself and yet within the grasp 
and influence of His external power of may, 1s technically called 
tatastha-sakt: The individual souls are thus to be regarded as the 
parts of God as well as manifestations of one of His special powers 
(tatastha-saktt) ‘Though the individual souls are thus contained in 
God as His power, they are in no way identical with Him, but are 
held distinct from Him as being the manifestations of one of His 
powers. The unity or oneness (advaya-tattva) consists 1n the facts 
that the ultimate reality 1s self-sufficient, wholly independent, and 
standing by itself; and that there 1s no other entity, whether similar 
(e.g. the individual souls) or dissimilar to it (e g the matrix of the 
world, the prakrt:), which 1s like it; for both the prakrti and the 
jivas depend upon God for their existence, as they are but mani- 
festations of His power. God exists alone with His powers, and 
without Him the world and the souls would be impossible!. The 
nature of His reality consists in the fact that it 1s of the nature of 
ultimate bliss (parama-sukha-riipatva), the ultimate obyect of all 
desires (parama-purusarthatd) and eternal (nitya). It is this 
ultimate eternal reality which has formed the content of all 
Vedanta teachings. Thus the Bhagavata-purana points out that it 
is this reality which 1s the cause of the production, maintenance and 
destruction of all; it 1s this that continues the same in deep sleep, 
dreams and in conscious life, it 1s this that enlivens the body, 
senses, life and mund, yet in itself it 1s without any cause. It is 
neither born, nor grows, nor decays, nor dies, yet it presides over 
all changes as the one constant factor—as pure consciousness ; and 
even in deep sleep, when all the senses have ceased to operate, its 
own self-same experience continues to be just the same?. 

Now this reality 1s called Brahman by some, Bhagavat by some 
and Paramatman by others. When this reality, which 1s of the nature 


1 advayatvam ca asya svayam-siddha-tddysdtddréa-tattvdntardbhdvdt sva- 
faktyeka-sahdyatvudt, paramdsrayam tam und tdsdm asiddhatvdc ca 
Tattva-sandarbha, p. 37. 
® Bhdgavata-purdna, X1. 3. 35-39- 
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of pure bliss, is experienced by sages as being identical with their 
own selves, and when their minds are unable to grasp its nature as 
possessing diverse powers, and when no distinction between itself 
and its powers 1s realized, it is called Brahman. In such ex- 
periences this reality is only grasped in a general featureless way in 
its abstractness!. But when this reality 1s realized by the devotees 
in its true nature as being possessed of diverse powers in their 
distinction from the former, He is called by the name Bhagavat. 
In this it is the pure bliss which 1s the substance or the possessor, 
and all the other powers are but its qualities. So, when the reality 
1s conceived in its fulness im all its proper relations, it is called 
Bhagavat: whereas, when it 1s conceived without its specific rela- 
tions and in its abstract character, it 1s called Brahman?. So far as 
this distinction between the concepts of Brahman and Bhagavat is 
concerned it 1s all right. But in this system philosophy 1s super- 
seded at this point by mythology Mythologically Krsna or the lord 
Bhagavan 1s described in the Puranas as occupying His throne in 
the transcendent Heaven (Vatkuntha) in His resplendent robes, 
surrounded by His associates Thistranscendent Heaven (Vatkuntha) 
is non-spatial and non-temporal; it 1s the manifestation of the 
essential powers (svariipa-saktt) of God, and as such it is not 
constituted of the gunas which form the substance of our spatio- 
temporal world. Since it 1s non-spatial and non-temporal, it 1s just 
as true to say that God exists in Vatkuntha as to say that He Himself 
1s Vatkuntha. Those who believed in this school of religion were 
so much obsessed with the importance of mythological stories and 
representations that they regarded God Himself as having par- 
ticular forms, dress, ornaments, associates etc. They failed to think 
that these representations could be interpreted mythically, alle- 
gorically or otherwise They regarded all these intensely anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions as being literally true But such admissions 
would involve the irrefutable criticism that a God with hands, feet, 

1 tad ekam eva akhandénanda-riipam tattvam .parama-hamsdndm sddhana- 
vasat taddtmyam anupapamyam satydm apt tadtya-svariipa-sakt-vatatrydm tad- 
grahana-sdmarthye cetast yathd sdmdnyato laksitam tathawa sphurad vd tad-vad 


eva auvtkia-sakn-saktsmattabhedatayd pratipddyamdnam vd brahmet sabdyate. 
Sat-sandarbha, pp 49-50. 

* evam ca Gnanda-mdtram wisesyam samastdh saktayah visesandm vrsisgto 
bhagavdn ttydydtam, tathd cavam varsisptye prdpte pirnduirbhdvatvena akhanda- 
tattva-rilpo’sau bhagavdn brahma tu sphutam aprakaptsta-vassispydkdratuena 
tasyaiva asamyag-durrbhavah Ibid p. 50. 
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and dress would be destructible. To avoid this criticism they held 
that God’s forms, abode, etc , were constituted of non-spatial and 
non-temporal elements of His non-material essential power. But 
forms involve spatial notions, and non-spatial forms would mean 
non-spatial space. They had practically no reply to such criticism, 
and the only way in which they sought to avoid it was by asserting 
that the essential nature of God’s powers were unthinkable 
(acintya) by us, and that the nature of God’s forms which were the 
manifestations of this essential power could not therefore be 
criticized by us on logical grounds, but must be accepted as true on 
the authoritative evidence of the Purdnas 

This notion of the supra-logical, incomprehensible or un- 
thinkable (acintya) is freely used in this school to explain all 
difficult situations in its creeds, dogmas, and doctrines. Acintya 1s 
that which is to be unavoidably accepted for explaining facts, but 
which cannot stand the scrutiny of logic (tarkdsaham yaj-jfidnam 
karyanyathanupapatti-pramanakam), and which can account for all 
happenings that may be deemed incomprehensible or impossible 
(durghata-ghatakatvam) How the formless Brahman may be 
associated with the three powers by which it can stay unchanged in 
itself and yet create the world by its external power of mdayd or 
uphold the individual souls by its other power 1s a problem which 
it is attempted to explain by this concept of incomprehensibility 
(acintya)'. The maya which 1s the manifestation of the external 
power of God 1s defined in the BAdgavata as that which cannot 
manifest itself except through the ultimate reality, and which yet 
does not appear in it, i.e. mdyd 1s that which has no existence 
without Brahman and which, nevertheless, has no existence in 
Brahman?. This maya has two functions, viz. that with which tt 
blinds the individual souls, called jiva-mdya, and the other by 
which the world transformations take place, called the guna-mayd. 

Jiva Gosvami argues 1n his Sarva-samvdadini, which is a sort of 
a running commentary on Tattva-sandarbha, that the followers of 
Sankara consider ultimate reality to be pure consciousness, one and 


1 In the Vtsnu-purdna these three powers are called pard, avidyd-karma- 
samyfid and ksetrasfidkhya This pard mdyd or the svariipa-sakt: 13 also sometimes 
called yoga-mdyd. 

8 rte’rtham yat pratiyeta na prattyeta cdtman 

tad udydd dtmano mdyam yathdbhdso yathd tamah. 
Bhdgavata, M1. 9. 33. 
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undifferentiated. There exists no other entity similar or dissimilar 
to it, and it is this fact that constitutes its infinitude and its reality. 
According to them such a reality cannot have any separate power 
or even any power which may be regarded as its essence (svariipa- 
bhitta-sakti). For, if such a power were different from reality, 1t 
could not be its identical essence; and if 1t were nut different from 
reality, it could not be regarded as being its power. If such an 
essential power, as distinct from reality, be admitted, such a power 
must be of the same nature as reality (i.e. of the nature of pure 
consciousness); and this would make it impossible to conceive of 
thts power as contributing God’s diverse manifestations, His 
transcendent forms, abode and the like, which are admitted to be 
the principal creed of the Vaisnavas But against the views of the 
followers of Sankara it may be urged that even they have to admit 
that the Brahman has some power by which the world-appearance 
is manifested, if the world 1s wholly a creation of mdyd and 
Brahman has nothing to do in :t, there is no good in admitting its 
existence, and the md@yd would be all in all. This power cannot be 
different in nature from the reality that possesses it, and, since the 
nescience or avrdyd cannot exist without Brahman, it 1s an addi- 
tional proof that the avedyd is also one of his powers. The power of 
any entity always exists in it as its own self even when it is not 
manifested. If it 1s argued that the Brahman 1s self-shining and 
that it does not require any power, it may be replied that the 
very reason by virtue of which it 1s self-shining may be regarded 
as its power. In this way Jiva follows some of the fundamental 
points in Ramanuja’s argument in favour of the doctrine that 
ultimate reality, the Brahman, 1s not formless and qualityless, but 
a qualified being, having its powers and qualities. In attempting 
to prove this view Jiva follows briefly the central argument of 
Ramanyya. But Jiva introduces the notion that the relation of the 
qualities and powers of ultimate reality is supra-logical, inexplain- 
able on logical grounds, and that therefore in a mysterious manner 
the powers are different from reality and yet one with it; so that in 
spite of the manifestation of ultimate reality as concrete God with 
human forms, dress etc , He 1s, at the same time, unchanged in His 
own changeless existence as Brahman. The introduction of the 
mystic formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the 
Vaisnavas of this school from all responsibility of logically explaining 


DIV 
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their dogmas and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend 
from the domain of reason to the domain of the purdnic faith of a 
mythological character. 

In describing the special excellences of God, Jiva follows 
Raméanuja in holding that He has none of the evil qualities that 
are found in the world, but possesses all the excellent characters 
that we can concerve of. In the light of the concept of incompre- 
hensibility (acintya) all these excellent characters are regarded as 
somehow manifestations of His essential power and therefore 
identical with Him. The introduction of the supra-logical concept 
of acintya enables Jiva and other interpreters of the Bhagavata of 
his school to indulge in eclecticism more freely than could other- 
wise have been possible; and thus it is that, though Jiva follows 
Ram4anuja in admitting ultimate reality to be qualified, he can in 
the same breath asseil that ultimate reality is formless and character- 
less. Thus he says that, though the followers of Ramanuja do not 
accept the view of Brahman as characterless, yet admission of 
characters naturally presupposes the admission of the characterless 
alsot. The idea of introducing the concept of the supra-logical in 
order to reconcile the different scnptural texts which describe 
reality as characterless (mrvisesa), qualified (v1sista) and many, can 
be traced to the introduction of the concept of wsesa in the philo- 
sophy of Madhva, already described in a previous chapter, by 
which Madhva tried to reconcile the concept of monism with that 
of plurality. The Bengal school of Vaisnavism, introduced by 
Caitanya, is based principally on the Bhdgavata-purdna, and of the 
many writers of this school only two are prominent as authors of 
philosophical treatises, Baladeva Vidyabhiisana and Jiva Gosvami. 
Of these Baladeva has again and again referred to the indebtedness 
of this school to the philosophy of Madhva, and to the initiation of 
Caitanya as an ascetic by a follower of the Madhva school of 
Vaisnavism. Though he was a junior contemporary of Jiva 
Gosvami and a commentator of the latter’s Tattva-sandarbha, yet 
he often reverts to Madhva’s doctrine of vzsesa in reconciling the 
monistic position with the positions of qualified monism and 
pluralism. Had he adhered to Jiva’s concept of the supra-logical, the 


1 yadyapt $rt-Ramdnujlyaw miruvsesam brahma na manyate tathdpt savisesam 
manyamdnasr ursesdterrktam mantavyam eva. 
Jiva’s Sarva-samvuddint, p. 74 (Nityasvaripa Brahmacdri’s edition). 
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concept of vsesa would have been entirely unnecessary. Baladeva, 
however, uses not only the concept of vzfesa, but also the concept 
of the supra-logical (acintya), and he characterizes the concept of 
visesa as being itself the concept of the supra-logical. Thus in his 
Siddhdanta-ratna he says that the qualities of consciousness, bliss, 
etc., do not differ from the nature of Brahman, and yet Brahman 
1s consistently described as possessing these different qualities 
because of the supra-logical functions of wiSesa (acintya-visesa- 
mahimna). This assertion does not involve the doctrine that reality 
is from a particular point of view different from its qualities and 
from another point of view identical with them (na caiwam 
bhedabhedau syatam), and the only solution of the difficulty is to 
assume the doctrine of the supra-logical (tasmad avicintyataiva 
Saranam). In this connection Baladeva further says that the doctrine 
of zzSesa must be accepted as something which even tn the absence of 
difference can explain the phenomena of difference? This concept of 
visesa, however, 1s to be applied only in reconciling the simultaneous 
plurality and unity of ultimate reality. But so far as the relation be- 
tween reality and individual souls 1s concerned, their difference 1s 
well known, and therefore the application of the principle of visesa 
would be unyustifiable. The principle of wsesa is, however, applied 
not only in reconciling the unity of Brahman with the plurality of 
his qualities and powers, but also with his divine body, divine dress, 
his divine abode and the like, so that though these appear to be 
different from him they are at the same time identical with him. 
Speaking on the same topic, Jiva holds that God Visnu’s power 
of consciousness (céc-chaktt) 1s identical with His own essence. 
When this essence 1s on the way to produce effects, it is called 
power (sva-riipam eva karyyonmukham sakti-sabdena uktam). Now 
this special state of reality cannot be regarded as different from it, 
and can have no separate existence from it, since it can never be 
regarded (cintayitum asakyatvdd) as different from the essence of 
reality; since moreover difference itself cannot be regarded as being 
in any way different, the difference between the power and its 
possessor is unthinkable, incomprehensible and supra-logical. This 
view is not that of Ramanuja and his followers, who regard the 


1 Siddhanta-ratna, pp. 17-22 (Benares, 1924). 
3 tathad ca uigrahddeh sva-rupdnatreke’p: vutsesdd eva bheda-vyavahdrah. 
Itnd. p. 26. 
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power as different from its possessor; yet, since they also believe 
that God’s powers are essentially contained in Him, there is a good 
deal of similarity between the Ramanuja school and the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism!. Arguing against the followers of Sankara, 
Jiva says that even in the Upanisad passage on pure consciousness, 
bliss, the Brahman (vijidnam dnandam Brahma), the consciousness 
and the bliss cannot be :dentical, for then the two words would be 
mere repetition; they cannot be different, for then Brahman would 
have two conflicting qualities within himself. If the two words 
vyfidna and @nanda mean the negation of ignorance and of sorrow, 
then these two negations, being two different entities, are co- 
existent in Brahman. If the two negations mean one entity, how 
can one entity be the negation of two different things? If it is said 
that only agreeable consciousness is called bliss, then again the 
quality of agreeableness stands out as a separate quality. Even if 
these words stood merely as negations of ignorance or sorrow, then 
these also would be specific characters, if it is urged that these are 
not specific characters, but represent only special potencies 
(yogyata) by virtue of which ignorance and sorrow are negated, 
then nonetheless those special potencies would be special characters. 
Thus the theory that ultimate reality is characterless is false The 
characters of Brahman are identically the same as his powers, 
and these are all identical with his own self 

On the subject of the nature of self, Jiva says that undividual 
selves are not pure consciousness, but entities which are charac- 
terized by self-consciousness as ‘“‘ego”’ or “I.” Individual souls 
are on no account to be regarded as being identical with God or 
Paramatman, and each individual self 1s different trom every other®. 
These individual souls are of atomic size and therefore partless. 
The atomic self resides in the heart, whence it pervades the whole 
body by its quality of consciousness, just as sandal paste pervades 
the whole neighbourhood by its sweet smell. Just so, individual 
selves are atomic, but they pervade the bodies in which they are 
located by their power of consciousness. Consciousness is called a 
quality of the self because it is always dependent on that and serves 
its purpose (nitya-tad-asrayatva-tac-chesatva-nibandhanah). Again, 


1 Sarva-samvuddint, pp 29, 30. 
® tasmat prat-ksetram bhinna eva jivah. Ibid. p. 87. 
8 Ibtd. p. 94. 
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consciousness, being thus dependent on the self, expands and 
contracts in order to pervade the different bodies in which it may 
be operating at the time. Being thus different from God, individual 
selves, even in emancipation, remain separate and distinct. They 
are thus produced from the highest self (Paramatman or God), and 
they are always under His absolute control and pervaded by Him. 
It 1s on this account that God ts called Paramatman as distinguished 
from individual souls (dtman). They are like rays emanating from 
Him and are therefore always entirely dependent on Him and 
cannot exist without Him!. They are also regarded as God’s 
disengaged power (tatastha-sakt1), because, though they are God’s 
power, yet they are in a way disengaged and separately situated 
from Him, and therefore they are under the delusion of God’s other 
power, maya, which has no influence on God Humself; and there- 
fore, though individual selves are suffering under the blinding 
operation of ignorance (avidyd), the highest self (paramatman) 1s 
absolutely untouched by them As individual souls are the powers 
of God, they are sometimes spoken of as identical with Him and 
sometimes as different from Him. Of these individual selves some 
are always naturally devoted to God, and others are dominated by 
ignorance and are turned away from Him; 1t 1s the latter that are 
the denizens of this world and suffer rebirth. 

Maya, the external power (bahzranga-sakti) has two functions, 
creative (nzmitta) and passive (upaddana); of these, time (kala), 
destiny (datva), and actions (karma) represent the former, and the 
three gunas the latter. Individual selves contain within them as 
mtegral parts elements of both these functions of mdyd. The 
creative function of maya has again two modes, which operate 
either for the bondage or for the liberation of man. This creative 
maya also typifies the cosmic knowledge of God, His will and His 
creative operation’. Knowledge of God 1s also regarded as twofold 
—that which is His own self-knowledge and which forms a part of 
His essential power (svariipa-Sakt1), and that which 1s turned 


1 tadtya-rasm-sthdntyatue’pt mtya-tad-dsrayituat, tadvyatrekena vyatirekdat. 
at-sandarbha, p. 233. 
® tad evam Saktitve’pi anyatvam asya tajasthatudt, tafasthatvam ca mdya- 
Sakty-atltatudt, asya avidyd-pardbhavadi-riipena dosena paramdtmano lopd- 
bhdvde ca. Id p. 234 
* mmuttamsa-ripayd mdydkhyayawa prasiddhd sakus tndhd drfyate jftane- 
ccha-kriyd-rilpatvena. Ind. p 244. 
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towards cosmical operation for the good of the individual selves. 
It is this cosmic knowledge of God that falls within the creative 
function of His power of mayd. This cosmic knowledge 1s again 
twofold—that which abides in God as His omniscience, His desire 
of creation, and his effort of creation (otherwise called time (Rdla)); 
and that which He passes over to individual selves as their desire 
for enjoyment or liberation from their works (karma), etc. ; these in 
their turn are regarded as their ignorance (avidya) and wisdom 
(vidyd)'. Mdya according to this view does not mean ignorance, 
but power of manifold creation (miyate vuicitram mrmtyata anayd 
ttt victtrartha-kara-saktt-vacitvam eva), and therefore the world 1s 
to be regarded as a transformation of Paramatman (paramatma- 
parindma eva)’. By the supra-logical power of God, He remains 
unchanged in Himself and 1s yet transformed into the manifold 
creations of the world. According to Jiva, partndma does not mean 
the transformation of reality (na tattvasya parindma), but a real 
transformation (tattvato parmnamah)’. The manifestation of God in 
Himself in His own essential power (svariipa-sakt:) remains how- 
ever always untouched by His transformations through His supra- 
logical maya power unto the world. This does not mean that God 
has two distinct forms, but merely that what appears contradictory 
to our ordinary reason may yet be a transcendental fact; and in the 
transcendental order of things there 1s no contradiction in supposing 
God as unchanged and as at the same time changeable by the 
operation of His two distinct powers. Mdyd in this system is not 
something unreal or illusory, but represents the creative power of 
God, including His omniscience and omnipotence, the entire 
material substance of the world in the form of the collocation and 
combination of the gunas, and also the totality of human experience 
for good and for evil in all its diverse individual centres of ex- 
pression. But in spite of all these transformations and manifesta- 
tions of Himself through His supra-logical power of mdyd, He 
remains entirely complete and unchanged in the manifestations of 
His supra-logical essential power. On the one side we have God 
as the creator and upholder of the universe, and on the other we 
have the God of religion, the object of the mystic raptures of His 


1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 244. 9 Ibid. p. 247. 
? tattvato’nyathd-bhdvah parindma ttyeva laksanam na tu tattvasya. 
Sarva-samvddini, p. 121. 
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devotees. The world is produced by the ma@yd power of God and 1s 
therefore not identical with Him, The gross and the impure selves 
and the world, all that 1s conscious and unconscious, the cause and 
the subtle pure element of the self—none of them are different from 
God, because the subtler ones are of the nature of His power, and 
the grosser ones are the modification or effects of His power; and 
though the world 1s one with Him, yet the defects and impurities 
of the world do not affect Him in the least, for in spite of these 
transformations He is untouched by them; such is the supra-logical 
character of His power’. 

Jiva then proceeds to show that the ultimate substance of the 
gross physical world, of the five elements and their modifications, 
1s none other than the highest self, Paramatman or God. There is 
nothing 1n gross physical obyects which can explain their appearance 
of unity as concrete wholes. For these wholes cannot be wholes in 
the same sense as forests made up of trees; these latter, indeed, 
cannot properly be called wholes, for, 1f one pulls a tree, the forest is 
not pulled; whereas in the case of a concrete obyect, when one pulls 
at one end, the obyect itself 1s pulled. If it is argued that there is a 
whole distinct from the parts, then its relation to the latter would 
be incomprehensible, for it is never experienced as entirely different 
from the parts; 1f the whole is supposed to be connected with each 
of the parts, then even a finger may be felt as a whole body; if it 1s 
supposed that a whole exists in parts only, in parts, then the same 
difficulty will again arise, and there will be a vicious infinite. So no 
concrete whole as distinct from the parts can be admitted to exist, 
and for the same reason the separate concrete existence of the 
elements may be denied. If the existence of wholes is denied in 
this way, then the existence of parts must also be denied; for, if 
there are no wholes, then there cannot be any parts, since it is only 
the wholes that are directly experienced, and parts are only ad- 
mitted to account for the experience of the wholes. So the only 
assumption that remains is that God is the ultimate substance. 
Jiva refers to the Bhdgavata-purdna, 111. 6. 1-3, which seems to hold 
that the discrete elements of God’s own powers form the twenty- 
three Samkhya categories, which are combined and united into 
wholes through the element of time, which is but another name for 
His transcendent effort. The curious doctrine here put forth is 

1 Jbid. p. 251. 
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rather very new in the history of Indian philosophy, though it is 
unfortunate that it has not been further developed here. It seems 
to maintain that the discrete elements of the substantial part 
(upadanamsa) of mayd derive their appearance of reality from God, 
and that through God’s élan or activity as time these elements are 
held together and produce the notion of wholes, since there 1s no 
other whole than God. How time is responsible for the combina- 
tion of atoms into molecules and of molecules into wholes is not 
explained. 


Kapila’s philosophy in the Bhagavata-purana. 


The Bhdgavata-purdna gives an account of Samkhya which 1s 
somewhat different from the account that can be got from the 
classical Samkhya works. There is one beginningless qualityless 
purusa, which shines forth as all the individual souls, self-shining, 
which transcends the sphere of the prakrti1. It is this purusa that 
playfully (laya) accepts the prakrti that approaches it of its own 
accord ; 1t 1s this purusa that 1s probably regarded as Igvara or God? 
He however, having perceived the prakrt: as producing diverse kinds 
of creation out of its own stuff, was Himself blinded (zzmidha) by 
the veiling power of ignorance (jidna-githaya) of this prakrts°. 
By a false imposition the purusa conceives itself to be the agent in 
the changes that take place by the natural movement of the gunas 
of prakrti; and hence it exposes itself to births and rebirths and 
becomes bound by the laws of karma. In reality the prakrtz itselt 
is the cause and agent of all its own self-abiding effects, and purusa 
is only the passive enjoyer of all pleasures and pains. In describing 
the evolution of the categories we have the five gross elements or 
mahdbhutas, the five tanm4tras, the ten senses and the microcosm 
(antardtmaka)—consisting of manas, buddhi, ahamkdra and citta. 

a anddtr dimd purugo mrgunah prakrteh parah 


pratyag-dhamd svayam-jyotr uisvam yena samanvitam. 
Bhdgavata-purdna, 11, 26 3 

* ayam Ivara tty ucyate Subodhtnt commentary on thd. 

* Subodhint points out here that in this state, in which the puruga blinds him- 
self, he 18 called jiva. Vyaya-dhvayi, however, takes it in the sense that the 
transcendent puruga or tfvara which had accepted the prakri: as its own thus 
binds the individual souls through it Sridhara says that there are two kinds of 
purusa, tvara and jiva; and, further, that according to its blinding power 
(Qvarana-iakh) and creative power (urksepa-sakt:) prakyt: is twofold; and that 
purusa also 1s twofold, according as 1t behaves as individual souls or as God. 
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In addition to these there is the twenty-fifth category, called time 
(kala), which some regard as a separate category, not as an evolute 
ot prakrt:, but as the transcendental effort of purusa (used in the 
sense of God)!. It 1s said that God manifests Himself in man 
internally, as his inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, 
and externally, as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus 
there are twenty-five categories if time, individual soul, and God 
are taken as one; if time 1s taken separately and God and purusa are 
taken as one, there are twenty-six categories; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty-seven categories”. It 1s the purusa 
which is to be taken as being under the influence of prakrt: and as 
free of it in 1ts transcendent capacity as God (in an implicit manner). 
It is by the influence of time (kd/a) that the equilibrium of the 
gunas in the prakrti is disturbed and that their natural transforma- 
tions take place; and through the direction of laws of karma 
superintended by God the category of mahat is evolved? It 1s 
curious that, though mahat 1s mentioned as a stage of prakrit, it 1s 
only regarded as a creative state (vrtti) or prakrit, and not as a 
separate category. In another passage in the Bhdgavata it 1s said 
that in the beginning God was alone in Himself with His own 
dormant powers, and not finding anything through which He could 
reflect Himself and realize Himself, He disturbed the equilibrium 
of His mdyd power through the functioning of time and through 
His own self (purusa), impregnating it with consciousness; and thus 
the process of creation started through the transformations of the 
prakrt3. In another passage the question 1s raised how, if God 1s 
free in Himself, can He put Himself in bondage to mdyd; and 
the reply given is that in reality there 1s no bondage of God, but, 
just as in dreams a man may perceive his own head to be struck off 
his body, or may perceive his own reflection shaking in water on 
account of its ripples, so it 1s but the reflection of God that appears 
as individual souls suffering bondage to world-experiences. It 
follows therefore, according to this view, that individual souls are 
illusory creations, and that both they and their world-experience 
must consequently be false*. In another passage which immediately 


1 prabhavam paurusam prdhuh kdlam eke yato’ bhayam. Ibid. 111. 26. 16, 

® Prakrh is not included in this enumeration; if 1t were, there would be 
twenty-eight categories. 

* Ibid, 1. 5. 22, 23. « Ibid, ut. 5. 22-27. 
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follows the previous one it is definitely stated that the world only 
appears in consciousness, but that in reality it does not exist!. It is 
clear that these passages of the Bhdgavata distinctly contradict the 
interpretation of its philosophy given by Jiva in the previous section, 
as they deny the reality of individual souls and the reality of world- 
appearance.” But this is yust what we may expect if we remember 
that the Bhagavata 1s a collection of accretions from different hands 
at different times and not a systematic whole. If the Samkhya 
theory described in Il. §, Ill. 5, 111 7 and 11. 26 be interpreted 
consistently, then the result is that there are two fundamental 
categories, God and His own maya, the prakrt:; that God, in His 
desire to realize Himself, reflects Himself in the prakrt:, which is 
but His own power, and 1t 1s through this impregnation of Himself 
in His own power that He appears as individual souls suffering the 
bondage of prakrtt; it 1s again through this impregnation of Himself 
that prakrt: is enlivened by consciousness, and then, through His 
creative effort, which is designated as time, the equilibrium of 
the gunas of prakrtz 1s disturbed, the transformatory movement is 
set up in the prakrt:, and the categories are evolved. 

In a passage in the fifth chapter (v. 12 6-9) the existence of 
wholes 1s definitely described as illusory. There are no entities but 
the partless atoms, and even these atoms are imaginary construc- 
tions without which it would not be possible to conceive of wholes. 
All our conceptions of the external world start with atoms, and all 
that we see or feel gradually grows through a series of accretions. 
This growth in accretion 1s not a real growth, but 1s only an 
application of the time-sense. Time 1s therefore co-pervasive with 
the universe. The conception of an atom is but the conception of 
the smallest moment, and the entire conception of wholes of atoms 
as developing into dyad molecules, grosser specks and so on is 
nothing but advancing temporal construction and the growing 
combination of ttrme-moments. The ultimate reality underlying all 
these changes is one all-pervasive unchanging whole, which 
through the activity of time appears as moments and their accre- 
tions (corresponding to atoms and their combinations)*. Time is 

1 Bhdgavata-purdna, 111. 7. 9~12. 

® arthabhdvam uimscitya pratitasydpt ndtmanah = Ind. 11. 7. 18. 

andtmanah pra asya pratttasyaf: arthdbhdvam artho’tra ndsts hintu 


pratit-mdtram. (Sridhara’s comment on Bhdgavata, 111 7. 18). 
® Ibed. 1. 11. 1-5. 
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thus not a product of prakrii but the transcendent activity of God, 
through which the unmanifested prakrti is transformed into the 
gross world and by which all the discrete entities appear as wholes!. 
In God this time exists as His inherent power of activity. It has 
been pointed out 1n the last section how Jiva considered time to be 
the active element of the mdyd and the gunas the passive element. 
The first category evolved from the prakrt: 1s mahat, which 
contains the germs of the entire universe; it is pure translucent 
sattva (also called citta and Vasudeva according to the terminology 
of the Bhagavata cult). From the category of mahat the threefold 
ahamkara, viz. vatkartka, tatjasa and tamasa, was produced In the 
terminology this ahamkdra 1s called Samkarsana. All activity, 
instrumentality and transformatory character as effect 1s to be 
attributed to this ahamkdara ‘The category of manas 1s produced 
from the vatkdrika ahamkdra, and 1t is called Amruddha in the 
terminology of the Bhagavata cult The Bhagavata cult here 
described believed in three vyithas of Vamadeva, Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha, and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyiitha. Pradyumna in this view stands for 
desire; desires are but functions of the category of manas and not 
a separate category? From the tayasa-ahamkdra the category of 
buddhi is evolved. It is by the functions of this category that the 
functioning of the senses, the cognition of objects, doubts, errors, 
determinateness, memory and sleep are to be explained*. Both the 
conative and cognitive senses are produced from the tazasa- 
ahamkdra From the ta@masa-ahamkara the sound-potential (Sabda- 
tanmatra) 1s produced, and from it the element of adkdsa is pro- 
duced. From the element of d@kdsa the heat-light-potential (ripa- 
tanm4tra) 1s produced, and from that the element of light, and so on. 
The purusa 1s immersed in the prakrtz, but nevertheless, being 
unchangeable, qualityless and absolutely passive, it is not in any 
way touched by the qualities of prakriz. It has already been pointed 
1 This view of time 1s different from the yoga view of time as moments (as 
explained by Viyfiana-bhiksu in his Yoga-vGrttska, 111. 51) There a moment 1s 
deacribed as the movement of u guna particle through a space of 1ts own dimension, 
and the eternity of time 1s definitely denied Time in that view can only be the 
discrete moments 
* Ind im 26. 27. yasya manasan sankalpa-utkalpabhyam kadma-sambhavo 
varttata th kdma-ripd urttilaksanatvena uktd na tu pradyumna-vyihotpattth 


tasya sankalpddi-karyatuabhavat (Sridhara’s comment on the above ) 
* Those who believe 1n four vyahas call this the pradyumna-vyitha. 
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out that the influence of the prakrti is limited to the image ot 
purusa in the prakrtz, and that, being reflected in the prakrtz, the one 
purusa throws a shadow of infinite selves. These selves are deluded 
by egoism and consider themselves to be active agents, and, though 
there are no real births and rebirths, yet they continue to suffer the 
bondage of the samsdra cycle like a man who suffers from bad 
dreams. 

Those who wish to be emancipated should therefore steadily 
practise disinclination from worldly joys and keen devotion. They 
should take to the path of self-control, make their minds free of 
enmity to all beimgs, practise equality, sex-control and silence, 
should remain contented with anything that comes in their way, 
and should have a firm devotion to God. When they leave their 
false self-love and egoism and can realize the truth about prakrt: 
and purusa, viz. that the latter is the unconditioned and underlying 
reality of all, as the one Sun which creates illusions like its re- 
flections in the water; when they understand that the real self, the 
ultimate reality, 1s always experienced as the underlying being 
which manifests our biological, sensory and psychical personality 
or egohood, and that this reality 1s realized in deep drearnless sleep 
(when this egohood temporarily ceases to exist), they attain their 
real emancipation’. The well-known yoga accessories mentioned 
by Patafijali, such as non-injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, con- 
tentment with the bare necessities of life, purity, study, patience, 
control of the senses, are also regarded as a necessary preparation 
for self-advancement. The practice of postures (dsana), breath- 
control (pranayama), and that of holding the mind steadily on 
particular obyects of concentration, are also advised as methods of 
purifying the mind. When the mind is thus purified and concentra- 
tion practised, one should think of God and His great qualities*. 
Devotion to God 1s regarded as the second means of attaining right 
knowledge and wisdom about the oneness of the ultimate and the 
relation between the prakrt: and the illusory individual selves. 
Thus it is said that, when one meditates upon the beautiful tran- 
scendent and resplendent form of Hari and 1s intoxicated with love 
for Him, one’s heart melts through devotion, through excess of 
emotion one’s hair stands on end, and one floats in tears of excessive 
delight through yearning after God; it is thus that the hook of the 

1 Bhdgavata-purdna, 111. 27. 3 Ibid. u1. 28. 
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mind is dislodged from the sense-objects to which it was attached}. 
When through such excess of emotion one’s mind becomes dis- 
inclined to all other objects, and thus there 1s no object of medita- 
tion, the mind 1s destroyed hike a flame extinguished, and the self, 
returning from the conditions imposed upon it by the transforma- 
tions of the gunas, finds itself to be one with the transcendent and 
the highest self?. Devotion is said to be of four kinds, sdttvika, 
rdjasa, tamasa and nirguna. Those who want God’s grace and are 
devoted to Him in order to satisfy their personal jealousy, pride or 
enmity are called tadmasa, those who seek Him for the attainment of 
power, fame, etc are called rajasa, and those who are devoted to 
Him or who renounce all their karmas and their fruits to Him 
through a sense of religious duty or for the washing away of their 
sins are called s@ttvika. But those who are naturally inclined towards 
Him without any reason save deep attachment, and who would not 
desire anything but the bliss of serving Him as His servants, it 1s 
they who may be said to possess the mzrguna devotion (bhakt:) But 
this mzguna devotion must manifest itself in realizing God as per- 
vading all beings: devotees of this type would consider all beings 
as their friends, and with them there 1s no difference between a 
friend and a foe No one can claim to possess this high devotion 
merely by external adorations of God; he must also serve all 
humanity as a friend and brother? Thus either by yoga methods of 
self-purification and concentration of the mind on God and His 
super-excellent qualities, or by a natural love for Him, one may 
attain the ultimate wisdom, that the one realty is God and that 
individual selves and their experiences are but mere reflections in 
prakrt: and its transformations. 

It may however be pointed out that even the first method of yoga 


u evam harau bhagavat: prat:-labdha-bhavo 

bhaktyaé dravad-hrdaya utpulakah pramodat 

autkanthya-vaspa-kalaya muhur ardyamdanas 

tac capt ertta-badisam sanakatr vryunkte. Lord 111. 28. 34 
a muktdsrayam yan mrotsayam utraktam 

mrvdnam ycchat: manah sahasd yatha’reth 

Gtmdnam atra puruso’vyavadhdnam ekam 

anvtksate pratt-murtta-guna-pravahah, Totd it 28. 35. 
? yo mdm sarvesu bhittesu Sdntam atmdnam isvaram 

hitua’rcam bhajate maudhydd bhasmany eva juhott sah 

aham uccavacatr dravyath krtyayotpannayd’ naghe 

natva tusye’rctto rcaydim bhitta-grdmavamdnuah. 

Ibid U1 29, 22, 24. 
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1s associated with some kind of bhakti or devotion, as it involves 
meditation upon God and the blissful feeling associated with it. 
The word yoga 1s not used inthis connection in Patajijali’s technical 
sense (from the root yuj samadhau), but in the more general sense 
of yoga (yoga as “‘connection,” from the root yujir yoge). Though 
this system involves most of the accessories of yoga for the puri- 
fication of mind and as preparation for concentration, yet the 
ultimate aim 1s the realization of unity of the phenomenal self with 
God, which 1s entirely different from the yoga of Pataiiyali. So, as 
this yoga essentially aims at a unification with God through 
meditation upon Him, it may also be called a sort of bhakt:-yoga, 
though it in its turn is different from the other bhaktt-yoga, in which 
all the purposes of yoga discipline are served by an excess of 
emotion for God?. 

Kapila has been described as an incarnation of God, and the 
philosophy that is attributed to him in the Bhdgavata forms the 
dommant philosophy contained therein. All through the Bhagavata 
the philosophy of theistic Samkhya as described by Kapila 1s again 
and again repeated in different passages in different contents. Its 
difference from the classical Samkhya as expounded by Iévara- 
krsna or by Patafyali and Vyasa 1s too patent to need explanation 
at any length. In the Bhagavata, x1. 22 a reference is made to 
different schools of Samkhya which count their ultimate categories 
as three, four, five, six, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, twenty-five and twenty-six, and it 1s asked how 
these differences of view can be reconciled. The reply 1s that these 
differences do not involve a real difference of Samkhya thought; 
it 1s held that the difference 1s due to the inclusion of some of 
the categories within others (parasparanupravesat tattvanam); for 
instance, some of the effect categories are included within the cause 
categories, or some categories are identified from particular con- 
siderations. Thus, when one thinks that the purusa, being always 
under the influence of beginningless ignorance (anadyavidyd- 
yuktasya), cannot by itself attain the knowledge of ultimate reality, 
it becomes necessary to conceive the existence of a super-person, 
different from it, who could grant such knowledge; according to 


yatah sandharyamadndydm yogino bhakt:-laksanah 
dgu sampadyate yoga dfrayam bhadram tksatah. 
Bhdgavata-purdna, 11. 1. 21. 
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this view there would be twenty-six categories. But, when one 
thinks that there is not the slightest difference between the purusa 
(or the individual soul) and God, the conception of the latter as 
separate from the former becomes quite unnecessary; on this view 
there would be only twenty-five categories. Again, those who 
reckon nine categories do so by counting purusa, prakrti, mahat, 
ahamkara and the five tanmatras. In this view knowledge (jiiana) 
is regarded as a transformation of the gunas, and (prakrti being 
nothing more than the equilibrrum of the gunas) knowledge may 
also be regarded as identical with prakrti; similarly actions are to be 
regarded as being only transformations of rajas and ignorance 
as transformation of tamas. Time (kdla) is not regarded here as 
a separate category, but as the cause of the co-operative movement 
of the gunas, and nature (svabhava) 1s identified with the mahat- 
tattva The cognitive senses are here included within the cognitive 
substance of sattva, the conative senses within the rajas, and the 
cognitions of touch, taste, etc are regarded as the fields of the 
manifestations of the senses and not as separate categories. Those 
who reckon eleven categories take the cognitive and conative 
senses as two additional categories and, considering the sensations 
of touch, taste, etc as being manifestations of the senses, naturally 
ignore their claim to be considered as categories. In another view 
prakrt1, which is moved into activity by the influence of purusa, is 
regarded as different from it, and thus there are the two categories 
of purusa and prakrt1, then are the five tanmatras, the transcen- 
dental seer and the phenomenal self; thus there are nine categories 
m all. Upon the view that there are six categories, only the five 
elements and the transcendent self are admitted. Those who hold 
that there are only four categories admit only the three categories of 
light-heat (tejas), water and earth, and accept the transcendent self 
as the fourth. Those who hold that there are seventeen categories 
admit the five tanmdatras, five elements and five senses, manas and 
the self. Those who hold that there are sixteen categories identify 
manas with the self. Those who hold that there are thirteen 
categories admit the five elements (which are identified with the 
tanmatras), the five senses, manas, and the transcendent and the 
phenomenal selves. Those who admit only eleven categories accept 
only the five elements, five senses and the self. There are others, 
again, who admit eight prakrtis and the purusa, and thus reduce the 
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number to nine. The eclectic spirit of the Bhagavata tried to recon- 
cile the conflicting accounts of the Samkhya categories by explaining 
away the differences; but to an impartial observer these differences 
are sometimes fundamental, and at least it is evident that, though 
these different lines of thought may all be called in some sense 
Samkhya, they signify the existence of a good deal of independent 
thinking, the exact value of which, however, cannot be determined 
for want of detailed and accurate information regarding the de- 
velopment of these schools}. 

The fundamental difference of the Bhagavata school of Samkhya 
from that of the classical Samkhya 1s that it admits one purusa as 
the real all-pervading soul, which is the real seer of all our ex- 
periences and the basic universal being that underlies all things 
of this universe. Thc individual phenomenal selves appear as real 
entities only by the delusive confusion of the universal purusa with 
the transformations of the prakrt: and by the consequent false 
attribution of the movements and phenomena of the prakrti to this 
universal purusa. The false individual selves arise out of such false 
attribution and there is thus produced the phenomenon of birth 
and rebirth, though there is no association of the prakrt: with the 
universal purusa. All our world-experiences are mere illusions, like 
dreams, and are due to mental misconceptions. The emphasis on 
the illusory character of the world is very much stronger in the 
passages that are found in the Bhdgavata, x1. 22 than in the passages 
that deal with Kapila’s philosophy of Samkhya just described; and 
though the two treatments may not be interpreted as radically 
different, yet the monistic tendency which regards all worldly 
experiences as illusory is so remarkably stressed that 1t very nearly 
destroys the realistic note which is a special feature of the Samkhya 
schools of thought’. 


2 In Asvaghoga’s Buddha~canta there 1s an account of Samkhya which counts 
prakrte and utkdra Of these prakrt: conststs of eight categorres—the five 
elements, egoism (ahamkdra), buddh: and avyakta, and the utkdra consists of 
seventeen categories—the five cognitive and the five conative senses, manas, 
buddh: and the five kinds of sense-knowledge In addition to these there is a 
category of ksetrajvia or self or dtman. 

yathad mano-ratha-dhtyo visayadnubhavo mrsa 
svapna-drstas ca dasarha tathéd samsdra atmanah 
arthe hy avidyamdne’p1 samsrtir na nvartate 
dhydyato uisaydn asya svapne’narthdgamo yathd. 
Bhadgavata, X1. 22. §5, 56. 
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In x1. 13 this monistic interpretation or rather this monistic 
transformation of Samkhya reaches its culmination; it is held that 
ultimate reality is one, and that all differences are but mere dif- 
ferences of name and form. Whatever may be perceived by the 
senses, spoken by words or conceived in thought is but the one 
reality, the Brahman. The gunas are the product of mind and the 
mind of the gunas, and it is these two illusory entities that form the 
person; but one should learn that both of them are unreal and that 
the only reality, on which both of them are imposed, is Brahman. 
Waking experiences, dreams, and dreamless sleep are all functions 
of the mind; the true self is the pure seer (saksin), which is entirely 
different from them. So long as the notion of the ‘‘many”’ is not 
removed by philosophical reasonings, the ignorant person is simply 
dreaming 1n all his waking states, just as one feels oneself awake in 
one’s dreams. Since there is nothing else but the self, and since all 
else 1s mere illusion like dreams, all worldly laws, purposes, aims 
and works are necessarily equally false. One should observe that 
we have the notion of the identity of our selves, in our wakeful and 
dream experiences and in our experiences of dreamless deep sleep, 
and one should agree that all these experiences in all these three 
stages of life do not really exist, they are all but the manifestations 
of maya on the ultimate reality, the Brahman; and thus by such 
inferences and considerations one should remove all one’s attach- 
ments and cut asunder all one’s fetters by the sword of knowledge. 
One should regard the entire world and its experiences as nothing 
more than the imagination of the mind—a mere appearance which 
is manifested and lost; all experiences are but maya and the only 
underlying reality is pure consciousness. Thus it is through right 
knowledge that true emancipation comes, though the body may 
hold on so long as the fruits of karma are not exhausted through 
pleasurable and painful experiences, And this is said to be the 
secret truth of Samkhya and Yoga. It may generally appear rather 
surprising to find such an extreme idealistic monism in the 
Bhdagavata, but there are numerous passages which show that an 
extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as one of the 
principal lines of thought in the Bhdgavata}. 

The first adoration verse is probably the most important passage 
in the Bhdgavata. And even in this passage it is said (in one of its 
1 Toad. x1. 13. 
Div 3 
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prominent and direct interpretations) that the creation through 
gunas is false and that yet, on account of the all-pervading reality 
that underlies it, it appears as real; that the production, mainte- 
nance and destruction of the universe all proceed from the ultimate 
reality, Brahman, and that it is through the light of this reality that 
all darkness vanishes?. In another passage, 1n VI. 4. 29-32, It is said 
that Brahman is beyond the gunas, and that whatever may be pro- 
duced in the world, or as the world, has Brahman for its ground and 
cause, and that He alone 1s true; and that both the atheistic Samkhya 
and the theistic Yoga agree in admitting Him as the ultimate 
reality. 

It was pointed out in a previous section that according to Jiva 
the mdyd had two parts, formative and constitutive, and it was the 
latter that was identified with prakrti or the three gunas. But this 
mdyd was regarded as an external power of God as distinguished 
from His essential power The Visnu-purdna, however, does not 
seem to make any such distinction; it says that the great Lord 
manifests Himself through His playful activity as prakrt:, purusa, 
the manifold world and time, but yet it considers the prakrti and the 
purusa to be different from the essential nature of the Lord, and 
time as that which holds these two together and impels them for the 
creational forms?. Thus, since time 1s the cause which connects the 
prakrtt and the purusa, it exists even when all creational modes have 
shrunk back into the prakrti in the great dissolution When the 
gunas are in equilibrium, the prakrti and the purusa remain dis- 
connected, and 1t is then that the element of time proceeds out of 
the Lord and connects the two together’. But the prakrt# in both 
its unmanifested and manifested forms or its contraction and 
dilation (samkoca-vikdsadbhydm) is a part of God’s nature; so in 
disturbing the equilibrium of prakrt: it is God who disturbs His 


2 janmddyasya yato’nvaydd staratas carthesv abhyfiah svardt 
tene brahma hrdd ya ddtkavaye muhyant: yat sitrayah. 
teyo-cdri-mrdam yathd uimmayo yatra trisargo’mrsd 
dhamnd svena saddé mrasta-kuhakam satyam param dhimahs. 
Bhagavata, 1. 1. 1. 
- uyaktam vuisnus tathdvyaktam purusah kdla eva ca. 
kridato bdlakasyeva cestdm tasya msdmaya. 
utsnoh suaripdt parato hi te’nye ripe pradhanam purusas ca uiprds 
tasyasva te’nyena dhyrte uiyukte riipdd: yat tad dvya kdla-samjiiam. 
Vignu-purdna, 1. 2. 18, 24. 
3 gutia-sdmye tatas tasmin prthak pums: vyavasthtte 
kdla-svariipa-riipam tad vigmor mastreya vartate. Ibid. 27. 
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own nature (sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhyas ca purusottamah), 
and this He does through the instrumentality of time. Through His 
will He penetrates into the prakrti and the purusa, and sets off the 
creative operation of the prakrti, though this operation of the will 
does not involve any notion of ordinary physical activity!. Time is 
thus regarded as the spiritual influence of God, by which the 
prakrt: 1s moved though He remains’ unmoved Himself. From 
prakrt: there is the threefold evolution of mahat (sattutka, rdjasa 
and tamasa) by a process of differentiation and development of 
heterogeneity? By the same process the differentiation of mahat 
into vatkdrtka, tayjasa and bhiitad: takes place as integrated within 
the mahat as integrated within the prakrt:5. Being similarly inte- 
grated in the mahat, the bhiitad: is further differentiated into the 
tanmatric stage and produces first the sound-potential (Sabda- 
tanmatra). From the sabda-tanmdtra the element of akdsa was 
produced from the relevant matter of bhatdd1; this sabda-tanmdatra 
and dkdasa was further integrated in bh#tdd: and in this integrated 
state the element of dkdsa transformed itself into the touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmdatra); then from this touch-potential air was 
produced by its transformation (through accretion from bhitdd:). 
Then in association of the integration of the element of akdsa and 
Sabda-tanmatra with the touch-potential (sparsa-tanmatra) the 
element of air produced the heat-light-potential (rapa-tanmdatra) 
in the medium of the bhitdd:, and from that the element of heat- 
light was produced by an accretion from bhiatdd:. Again in associa- 
tion of the integration of touch-potential, the element of air and the 
heat-light-potential, the element of heat-light transformed itself 
into the taste-potential in the medium of the bhiitddi, and in a 
similar way water was produced by an accretion from the bhatddt. 
Again, from the integration of taste-potentual, heat-light potential 
and water, the smell-potential was produced by a transformation 
of the element of water in the medium of the bhatddi, and out of 
this smell-potential in integration with the above the element 
of earth was produced by an accretion from bhatddi. Out of the 


1 pradhdnam purusam caps pravisydtmecchaydé harsh 
hsobhaydmdsa samprapte sarga-kdlevyaydvyayau. Imhd. 29. 
* This view of the evolution of three different kinds of mahat 1s peculiar to 
the Visnu-purdna, which 1s different from the classical Samkhya. 
* This second stage is in agreement with the doctnne of Samkhya as explained 
in the Vydsa-bhdgya on the Yoga-siitra, 1. 19 of Patafiyal:. 
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taijasa-ahamkara the ten conative and cognitive senses were pro- 
duced, and manas was produced out of the vatharika-ahamkara. 
The five tanmdtras are called the unspecialized modifications 
{avrsesa), and the senses and the gross elements are regarded as 
fully specialized modifications (vssesa)+ 

It will appear from the above and also from what has already 
been said in the chapter 6n the Kapila and Patajfiyala school of 
Samkhya in the first volume of the present work that the system 
of Samkhya had undergone many changes in the hands of various 
writers at different times. But it 1s difficult to guess which of these 
can be genuinely attributed to Kapila. In the absence of any proof 
to the contrary it may be assumed that the account of Samkhya 
attributed to Kapila in the Bhdgavata may generally be believed to 
be true. But Iévarakrsna also gives us an account of what can be 
called the classical Samkhya in his Saémkhya-karikd, which he says 
was first taught by Kapila to Asuri and by him to Paficagikha, and 
that his account of Samkhya was a summary of what was contained 
in the Sasft-tantra with the exception of the polemical portions and 
fables; also that he himself was instructed 1n the traditional school 
of Samkhya as carried down from Asuri through generations of 
teachers and pupils. But the Bhdgavata account of Kapila’s 
Samkhya materially differs from the Samkhya of the Samkhya- 
kdrikd, for, while the former is definitely theistic, the latter is at least 
tacitly atheistic, for 1t is absolutely silent about God; apparently 
God has no place in this system. But the theistic Samkhya as 
described in the Bhdgavata, which is of course quite different and 
distinct from the theistic Samkhya of Patafiyali and V'ydsa-bhasya, 
is not an isolated instance which can easily be ignored; for most of 
the Puranas which have a Vaisnava tradition behind them generally 
agree in all essential features with the theistic element of the 
Kapila Samkhya of the Bhdgavata, and some of the important 
Paficaratra dgamas also in some ways support it. Thus the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitad describes the Samkhya system as that which 
believes the prakrti to be the cause of the manifold world and that 
this prakrti is moved into creative transformations through the 


1 Vignu-purdna, 1. 2. See also Dr Sir B N. Seal’s interpretation of this 
passage in P. C Rey's Hindu Chemstry, Vol. 11, pp 90-5. 

The same verses occur in the Padma-purdna (Svarga-khanda) regarding the 
evolution of the Samkhya categories. 
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influence of time by the will of Lord Visnu. There is but one 
purusa, who is the sum-total of all purusas and who is absolutely 
changeless (kifastha); there is the prakrt:, constituted of the three 
gunas in equilibrium; and there is also the element of time (kdla), 
through which by the will of the Lord (vtsnu-samkalpa-coditdt) the 
purusa and the prakrti are connected and the creative movement of 
the prakrt: set up. The purusa, prakrti and kdla are in their turn 
but special manifestations of Lord Visnu!. The evolution of the 
gross elements is also described here as being directly from their 
respective tanmdatras. It also believes that the powers of the Lord 
are supra-logical (acintya), and therefore cannot be contested on 
purely formal grounds of reason or logical principles of self- 
contradiction. It holds however the rather unique view that from 
time the sattva-guna springs to being and from sattva rajas and 
from rajas tamas, and 1t also gives a different interpretation of the 
vyitha doctrine—but these have already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Pajicaratra philosophy. The Afzrbudhknya, however, 
ascribes this Samkhya philosophy to Kapila (the incarnation of 
Visnu) who wrote the Sasfi-tantra, and it also enumerates the 
names of the chapters or tantras of this work?. The work is divided 
into two books; in the first book there 1s one chapter (tantra) on 
Brahman, one on purusa, three on power (Saktz), destiny (nzyatt) 
and time (kdla), three on the gunas, one on the changeless (aksara), 
one on prana and one on the agent (kart), one on the Lord, five on 
cognition, five on actions, five on tanmdtras and five on the five 
gross elements; thus altogether there are thirty-two chapters in the 
first book. In the second book there are twenty-eight chapters— 
five on duties, one on experience, one on character, five on afflic- 
tions, three on the pramdnas, one on illusions, one on dharma, one 
on disinclination, one on miraculous powers, one on guna, one on 
linga or signs, one on perception, one on Vedic performances, one 
on sorrow, one on final achievement, one on removal of passions, 
one on customs and one on emancipation’. Thus we have a theistic 


: purusa$ cava kdlas ca gunas cet tridhocyate 
bhath suddhetard urnoh. .. Aburbudhnya-samhitd, vi 8 
2 sdmkhya-riipena samkalpo vatsnavah kapildd rseh 


udtto yddriah piirvam tddréam srnu me'khslam 

fasts-bhedam smrtam tantram sdmkhyam ndma mahdmune 

prdkrtam vatkrtam cet: mandale dve samdsatah Ibid. xur. 19. 
® Ibid. x11. 20-30. 
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and an atheistic account of Samkhya, both alleged to be based on 
the Sasf:-tantra Sastra, both described as the philosophy of 
Kapila and both derived from authoritative ancient texts. Not only 
does the Bhagavata refer to Kapila as an incarnation of God, but 
many of the Pajicaratra texts also allude to him as an incarnation 
of God Visnu; the Mahabharata describes him as Bhagavan Har 
and Visnu (I. 47. 18), with Vasudeva (III. 107. 31) and with 
Krsna, and also describes him as a great rs: who reduced the sons 
of Sagara into ashes by his wrath. In the Bhagavad-gita also 
Krsna says that of the seers he is the sage Kapila (x. 26), but in the 
Mahabharata (111. 220. 21) Kapila 1s identified with the Fourth 
Fire. A sage Kapila is also mentioned in the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad (v. 2), and Sankara says in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra that this Kapila must be different from the Kapila 
(who reduced the sons of Sagara to ashes) and the Kapila who 
wrote the Samkhya philosophy cannot be ascertained Thus we 
have at least three Kapilas, the Kapila who reduced the sons of 
Sagara into ashes, and who 1s regarded by the Mahabharata as an 
incarnation or manifestation of Visnu, Hari or Krsna, a Kapila who 
1s regarded as an incarnation of Fire, and the Upamisadic sage 
Kapila, who 1s regarded there as mature in wisdom. The first two 
are definitely reputed to be authors of Samkhya philosophy, and 
Nilakantha, the commentator on the Mahabharata, says that 1t 1s 
Kapila (=the incarnation of Fire) who was the author of the 
atheistic Samkhya!. In the Mahabharata (x11 350. 5) it 1s said that 
the sage Kapila based his Samkhya philosophy on the doctrine that 
it is the one purusa, the great Narayana, who in himself is absolutely 
qualityless and untouched by all worldly conditions and 1s yet the 
superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their subtle 
and gross bodies, and 1s the ultimate ground of all the cognitional 
and sense-expertences enjoyed by them, the absolute and ultimate 
reality which appears as the subyective and the obyective world and 
yet behaves as the cosmic creator and ruler in his four-fold 
personality as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Amruddha and Pradyumna?. 
Before examining other accounts of Samkhya as found in the 
Mahabharata we may point out that Pajicasikha himself was not 
only called Kapileya from his sucking the breasts of a woman called 


1 Nilakantha’s commentary on the Mahdbhdrata, 111. 220. 21. 
2 Seethe Mahabharata, x11. 351. See also the commentary of Nilakantha on 1t. 
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Kapila while an infant, but was also called Paramarsi Kapila}. 
It seems practically certain that there had been a number of 
pantheistic, theistic and atheistic varieties of Samkhya. Since the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita gives the names of the chapters of the Sasfz- 
tantra, it is almost certain that the author had seen this work, and 
that his account of Samkhya is in the main in agreement with it. 
The table of subjects enumerated shows that the work contained 
a chapter on Brahman, purusa, Sakti (power), ntyats (destiny), and 
kdla (time), and it is these elements that occur in the Ahirbudhnya 
account of Samkhya. It therefore seems very probable that the 
Ahurbudhnya account of Samkhya is largely faithful to the Sasfe- 
tantra. We know that the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila had begun 
to change its form in some of its most important features, and it is 
quite probable that it had changed considerably by the time it was 
traditionally carried to Igvarakrsna. It might still have been re- 
garded as containing the essential instructions of the Sastt-tantra 
and yet be very different from it; there is no proof that Isvarakrsna 
had a chance of reading this original Sasfi-tantra, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that he had access only to a Jater version of it or 
to a revised compendium supposed to be based on it; 1t may be that 
the Sasti-tantra, being an ancient work, was probably so loosely 
worded that it was possible to get different interpretations from it 
—like the Brahma-sitra of Badarayana—or even that there were 
two Sasft-tantras?. 
1 yam dhuh Kapilam samkhyam paramargim prajdpatim. Ibtd. xu 218 9. 


This Paficagikha 1s also described as pafica-rdtra-u1sarada, well-versed 1n the 
pafica-rdtra rites 

2 In the Mathara-vrit of Matharacdrya on the Sdmkhya-kartkd of Iévara- 
kygna it 1s said that Sasf1-tantra means a tantra or work dealing with sixty 
subjects and not a work contaiming sixty chapters (tantryante vyutpddyante 
padarthd tt: tantram) These sixty subjects are five utparyayas or errors, twenty- 
eight defects (asakt:), nine false satisfactions (tusf1), and eight muraculous 
achievements (s:ddht)—altogether fifty items (kdrtkd 47)—the other ten subyects 
being the existence of prakyt: as proved by five reasons (called the category of 
astrtva), its oneness (ekatva), its teleological relation to purusas (arthavattva and 
pardrthya), the plurality of the purusas (bahutva), the maintenance of the body 
even after jlvan-mukt: (sthitt), association and dissociation of prakrts with purusa 
(yoga and vryoga), difference of prakrt: and purusa (anyatva), and final cessation 
of prakyt: (murtt:). Mathara quotes a Karska enumerating the latter ten subjects: 
astituam, ekatvam, arthavattvam, pdardrthyam, anyatvam, arthamurtth. yogo 
usyogo, bahavah pumamsah, sthitsh, sartrasya ussesa-urtth. Mathara-vrtt, 72. 

This enumeration, however, seems to be entirely arbitrary, and apparently 
there is nothing to show that the Sasfs-tantra was so called because 1t treated of 
these sixty subjects. 
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According to the interpretation of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita God 
or Iévara is above all, and then there 1s the category of the un- 
changeable, the Brahman (consisting of the sum-total of the 
purusas), the prakrt: as the equilibrium of the gunas, and time 
(kala), as has already been explained?. Time is regarded as the 
element that combines the prakrt: with the purusas. It 1s said that 
the prakrti, the purusas and time are the materials which are led to 
their respective works in producing the manifold universe by the 
development of the categories through the will-movement of God 
(Sudarsana).? It is thus one unchangeable purusa that appears as 
the many individuals or parts of the Lord Visnu or Igvara’. The 
will of Igvara, otherwise called Sudargana or samkalpa, which 1s 
regarded as a vibratory (partspanda) thought movement (jidna- 
miila-kriydtma), is the dynamic cause of the differentiation of 
prakrti into the categories (mahat and the rest) Time is not identi- 
fied here with this power, but 1s regarded as a separate entity, an 
instrument through which the power acts. Yet this “time” has to 
be regarded as of a transcendental nature, co-existent with purusa 
and prakrti, and distinguished from “‘time’’ as moments or their 
aggregates, which 1s regarded as the tamas aspect of the category of 
mahat. The sattva aspect of the mahat manifests itself as definite 
understanding (buddher adhyavasdyini ), and the rajas aspect as life- 
activity (prdna). The sattva aspect of mahat as buddht also manifests 
itself as virtue, wisdom, miraculous powers and as disinclination 
from worldly joys (varrdgya), and the tamas aspect as vice (adharma), 
ignorance, attachment and weakness. In the category of mahat the 
general sense-power 1s generated, by which objects are discerned as 
cognitional modes; the ego (ahamkdra) is also generated in the 
mahat, involving the notion of integrating all experience which 

7 anylindnatiriktam yad guna-sdmyam tamomayam 

tat simkhyawy jagato milam prakrtss cets kathyate 
kramavatirno yas tatra catur-manu~yugah puman 
samas{th puruso yonth sa kiitastha ttiryate 

yat tat kdlamayam tattvam jagatah samprakdlanam 


sa tayoh kdryam asthdya samyoaka-ubhdajakah 
Absrbudhnya-samhuté, vit 1-3. 


s myt-pindi-bhiitam etat tu kdldd:-tritayam mune 
wtsnoh sudarganenawwa sva-sva-kdrya-pracodttant 
mahadddi-prthiwyanta-tattva-vargopapddakam Ibid. 4 
is kiltastho yah purd proktah pumdn vyomnak pardd adhah 


manavo devatddyd§ ca tad-vyastaya ttirstah. 
jiva-bhedd mune sarve visnu-bhilty-amsa-kalpstah. Ibid. 58. 
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belongs to a person (abhimdna) as a cognizer and enjoyer of all 
experiences. The implication seems to be that the category of 
mahat manifests itself as the sense-faculties and the person who 
behaves as the cognizer, because these are the modes through which 
thought must interpret itself in order to realize its own nature as 
thought. The sdtrezka aspect of the ahamkdra is called vatkartka, 
the rdjasa character tazjasa and the tdmasa aspect bhitad:. It is well 
to point out here that this account greatly differs from the classical 
Samkhya in this respect, that the sense-power is here generated 
prior to ahamkara and not from ahamkdra, and that, while the 
evolution of ahamkdra 1s regarded as the evolution of a separate 
category by the thought-movement of God, the sense-power is 
regarded only as modes or aspects of buddh: or mahat and not as 
separate categories. The only sense-faculty that is evolved through 
the thought-activity of God out of akamkdra 1s manas, the reflective 
sense (cintanadtmakam ahamkarikam indriyam). From the tamas 
aspect of ahamkdra as bhiitdd: the infra-atomic sound-potential 
(Sabda-tanmatra) 1s produced and from this the element of dkdsa. 
Akasa here is supposed to be of two kinds, as the maintainer of 
sound and as manifesting vacuity, unoccupation or porosity 
(avakdsa-praddyz). From the vatkadrika ahamkdra the organs of 
hearing and speech are produced as categories through the thought- 
activity of God In a similar manner the infra-atomic touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmatra) 1s produced from the bhitddi, and from 
this again air, as that which dries up, propels, moves and con- 
glomerates, 1s produced; again, through the thought-activity of 
God the organ of touch and the active organ of grasping are pro- 
duced, and in a similar manner the infra-atomic heat-light-potential 
(ripa-tanmatra) 1s produced from bhitdd: and from that the 
element of heat-light; from the va:kdrika also the visual organ and 
the conative organs of the two feet are produced, from the 
bhatddi the infra-atomic taste-potential (rasa-mdtra) is produced 
and from it water, and from the vaikarika ahamkdra the organ of 
taste and the genitals are produced; from the bhiitdd: true infra- 
atomic smell-potential (gandha-mdtra) is produced, and from it 
earth; from the vatkdr:ka-ahamkdra the organs of smell and of 
excretion are produced. Will, energy, and the five kinds of bio- 
motor activities (prdna) are produced jointly from manas, ahamkdra 
and buddhi. The power (Sakti) of Han or Vignu or Iévara is one, 
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but it is not a physical power, a power that involves mechanical 
movement, but it is in a sense homogeneous with God, and is of 
the nature of pure self-determined thought (svacchanda-cinmaya); 
it is not however thought in the ordinary sense of thought—with 
particular contents and obyect—but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that is to realize itself in subject-obyect forms, manifesting 
itself as a spiritual thought movement (jidna-miila-kriyatma). It is 
this spiritual movement of that which by self-diremption splits 
itself up (dvidha-bhavam rcchati) as the thought of God (samkalpa), 
the determiner (bhdvaka) and the passive objectivity (bhdvya) called 
the prakrtz, and it is through the former that the latter developed 
and differentiated itself into the categories mentioned above. What 
is meant by the vibratory movement of the thought of God is 
simply its unobstructed character, its character of all potentiality 
for actuality without any obstruction. It 1s the pure unobstructed 
flow of God’s thought-power that 1s regarded as His will, idea or 
thought (sudarsanata)'. The prakrt: 1s thus as much spiritual as 
God’s thought; 1t represents merely objectivity and the content of 
the thought of God, and it only has an opportunity of behaving as 
an independent category of materiality when by the self-diremption 
of God’s power the thought-energy requires an objective through 
which it can realize itself. 

In another chapter of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita it 1s said that 
the power 1n its original state may be conceived to be pure stillness 
(starmitya-riipa) or pure vacuity (Siinyatva-riipini), and it is out of 
its own indescribable spontaneity that it begins to set itself in 
motion2, It is this spontaneity, which springs out of itself and 1s its 
own, that is described as the thought of God or its self-dirempting 
activity, its desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity, creation is not to be described as an event which 
happened at a particular time, but it is the eternal spontaneity of 
this power of God that reveals itself as eternal creation, as eternal 
and continuous setf-manifestation 5. Whatever is described as move- 
ment (Rriyd), energy (virya), self-completeness (tejas) or strength 
(bala) or God are but different aspects of this power. The strength 

1 avydghdtas tu yas tasya sd sudarsanatd mune 

jrana-mila-kriydtmdsau svacchah svacchanda-anmayah. 
Ahirbudhnya-samhuta, vit. 67 


: sudtantrydd eva kasmdcett kvactt sonmesam rcchat. Ibid. v. 4. 
s satatam kurvato yagat. Ibsd. 11. 59. 
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(bala) of God consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued 
in spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; His 
energy (virya) consists in this, that, though His own power is sphit 
up as the material on which His power acts, He does not suffer any 
change on that account!. His lustre of self-completeness (tejas) 
consists in this, that He does not await the help of any instrument of 
any kind for His creative operations?: and it 1s the self-spontaneity 
of this power that 1s described as His agency (kartrtva) as the creator 
of the world. God is described as being both of the nature of pure 
consciousness and of the nature of power. It is the all-pervasive 
consciousness of Himself that constitutes the omniscience of God, 
and, when this stillness of omniscience and self-complete steady 
consciousness as pure differenceless vacuity dirempts itself and 
pulsates into the creative operation, it is called His power It 1s on 
this account that the power (Saktz) of God 1s described as thought- 
movement (jfidna-miila-kriyatmaka) This power or consciousness 
may be regarded both as a part of God, and therefore one with 
Him, and also as His specific character or quality; it 1s this power 
which dirempts itself as consciousness and its object (cetya-cetana), 
as time and all that 1s measured by time (kalya-kdla), as manifest 
and unmanifest (vyaktavyakta), as the enjoyer and that which is 
enjoyed (bhoktr-bhogya), as the body and that which 1s embodied 
(deha-dehin)?. The conception of purusa seems to indicate the view 
of a conglomeration of the individual selves into a colony or 
association of individual selves, like the honeycomb of the bees‘. 
They are regarded as unchangeable in themselves (Aifastha), but 
yet they are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginningless 
root-desires (vdsand), and thus, though pure in themselves, they may 
be also regarded as impure®. In themselves they are absolutely un- 
affected by any kind of affliction, and, being parts of God’s nature, 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. These purusas are, 
however, through the will of God or rather of necessity through the 
creative operation of His power, differently affected by ignorance 


1 tasyopdddna-bhdve’p1 utkdra-uiraho ht yah 
viryam ndma gunah so’ yam acyutatudpardhvayam. Ibtd 11. 60. 
ig sahakdry-anapeksa yd tat teak samuddhrtam. Id 11. 61. 
3 Ibid v 6-12 
‘ sarvdtmandm samaspir ya koso madhu-krtdm wa. Ibid vi. 33. 
. Suddhyasuddhimayo bhdvo bhiteh sa purugah smyrtah 


andds-vdsand-regu-kunthstaw dtmabhsé ctah. Ibid. vi. 34. 
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(avidya), which makes them subject to various kinds of affliction, and, 
as a result thereof, their own natures are hidden from themselves 
and they appear to be undergoing all kinds of virtuous and sinful 
experiences of pleasures and pains; and, being thus affected, they are 
first associated with the creative power (Sakti) of God, and then, 
as this power first evolves itself into its first category of time as the 
all-determining necessity (ntyatt), they become associated with it; 
and then, as the third movement posits itself as all-grasping time, 
they become associated with that category, and then, as the sattva- 
gunas gradually evolve from kala, the rdjasa gunas from sattva and 
the tamasa gunas from rajas, the colony of purusas is associated first 
with sattva, then with rayas and then with tamas. When all the gunas 
are evolved, though the three gunas are then all disturbed for further 
creative operation, they are not disturbed 1n all their parts; there 
are some parts of the guza conglomeration which are in equilibrium 
with one another; and it is this state of equilibrium of the gunas 
that is called prakrti! The account of the evolution of the various 
categories from the creative will of God up to the prakrti does not 
occur in the seventh chapter of the Ahzrbudhnya, which is definitely 
described as the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila; it 1s only a 
Paficaratra account given to supplement that of the Samkhya, 
which starts from the evolution of the categories from the prakrtz 
—the equilibrium of the gunas. According to the Paficaratra 
account of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the colony or the honeycomb 
of the purusas thus forms a primal element, which is associated with 
the self-evolving energy of God from the first moment of its move- 
ment, continues to be so associated with each of the evolving 
stadiums of categories up to the evolution of the prakrt:, and later 
on with all the other categories that are evolved from the prakrtz. 
In the account of Kapila Samkhya as found in the Ahirbudhnya- 
samlitd this conglomeration of the purusas is admitted to be the 
changeless category that 1s associated with the evolution of the 
categories and descends gradually through the successive stages of 
their evolution until we come to the complete human stage with the 
evolution of the different senses and the gross elements. Unlike 
the account of purusa that is found in the classical Samkhya 


2 codyamagne’ ft srstyartham pirnam guna-yugam tada 
améatah sdmyam dydtt vippu-samkalpa-coditam. 
Alurbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 62. 
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treatises, which regards the purusas as being absolutely untouched 
by the instinctive root-desires (vdsand) and the afflictions, it con- 
siders (like the Jains) that the purusas are coated with the im- 
purities of vdsands and klesas, though in themselves they are 
essentially pure; again, the classical Samkhya considers that the 
vasanas are produced in a beginningless way, through karma, 
through an endless series of births and rebirths, whereas the 
Pajicaratra holds that different purusas are originally associated with 
different vdsands according to the will of God. Unlike the account 
of the classical Samkhya, where the vdsands are regarded as a part 
of prakrti as buddhi or citta, in this it is an original extraneous im- 
purity of the purusas. It is probable, however, that this account of 
vasanas and their original association with the purusas through the 
will of God did not form any part of the philosophy of Kapila’s 
Sasfi-tantra, but was a supplementary doctrine introduced by the 
author of the Afhurbudhnya, as it is not mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of the work, which 1s definitely devoted to the account of 
Samkhya. 

The Samkhya thought described in the Gitd has been explained 
in the second volume of the present work, and it will be seen that, 
though the Gita account is unsystematic and nebulous, with 
significant details missing, 1t 1s essentially theistic and intimately 
associated with this Ahirbudhnya account of Kapila Samkhya; and 
as such is fundamentally different from the classical Samkhya of 
the Samkhya-kanika. 

In Chapter 22 of the 11th book of the Bhdgavata a reference is 
made to various schools of Samkhya admitting different categories 
of being or evolutes!. Thus some Samkhyists admitted nine cate- 
gories, some eleven, some five, some twenty-six, some twenty-five, 
some seven, some six, some four, some seventeen, some sixteen and 
some thirteen. Uddhava requested Lord Krsna to reconcile these 
diverse opposing views. In reply Lord Krsna said that the different 
enumeration of the categories is due to the varying kinds of sub- 
sumption of the lower categories into the higher or by the omission 
of the higher ones, i.e. by ignoring some of the effect entities (as 


1 hats tattudm ursvesa samkhydtany rmbhth prabho 
nava-ekddasa- a-tritty atha tuam tha fusruma 
Rectt saduimsatim pradhur apare paiicauimsatim 
saptaske nava-sat kecec catudry ekddasdpare 
kectt saptadasa prahuh sodasatke trayodasa. Slokas 1, 2. 
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being already contained in the cause) or by ignoring some of the 
successive causal entities (as being present in the effect)!. Thus, 
there may be systems of Samkhya schools where the tanmdtras are 
not counted or where the gross elements are not counted as cate- 
gories. The explanation in all such cases is to be found in the 
principle that some thinkers did not wish to count the tanmatras, 
as they are already contained in the gross elements (ghate mrdvat); 
whereas others did not count the gross elements, as these were but 
evolutes in the tanmdtras (mrdi ghatavat). But there are differences 
of opinion not only as regards the evolutionary categories of prakrtz, 
but also as regards the souls or the purusas and God. Thus there are 
twenty-four evolutionary categories (including prakrti); purusa 1s 
counted as the twenty-fifth category, and according to the theistic 
Samkhya God or Igvara is counted as the twenty-sixth. It may be 
objected that the above principle of reconciliation of the diverse 
counting of categories by subsuming the effect under the cause, or 
by ignoring the former, cannot apply here. The theistic Simkhya 
admits Igvara on the ground that there must be some being who 
should communicate self-knowledge to individual souls, as they 
cannot, by themselves, attain it. If on such a view the theistic 
school of twenty-six categories 1s regarded as valid, the other school 
of twenty-five categories becomes irreconcilable. To this the reply 
1s that there 1s no intrinsic difference in the nature of purusa and 
Igvara, as they are both of the nature of pure consciousness. The 
objection that even on the above supposition the self-knowledge 
communicated by Isvara has to be counted as a separate category 
is invalid, for self-knowledge, being knowledge, is only the 
heightening of the sattva quality of the prakrti and as such falls 
within prakrti itself. Knowledge is not a quality of the purusa, but 
of the prakrt:. The state of equilibrium in which the gunas are not 
specifically manifested is called prakyti. An upsetting of the 
equilibrium leads to the manifestation of the gunas, which have, 
therefore, to be regarded as attributes of the prakrit. The purusa, 
not being an agent, cannot possess knowledge as an attribute of its 
own. So, all activity being due to rajas and all ignorance being due 
to tamas, activity and ignorance are also to be regarded as con- 


1 anupravesam darfayat: ekasminnapiti pitrvasmin kéranabhilte tattve 
silkgma-riipena pravistdm myd: ghafavat. aparasmin kdrya-tattve kdrana-tattudni 
anugatatuena pravisjaém ghate mrdvat. Sridhara’s commentary on loka 8. 
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stituents of prakrti. Time (kdla) also is to be identified as God, 
because it is by the agency of God that the gunas combine, that He 
is regarded as the cause of the combination of the gunas. The view 
which regards kdla as the cause of the combination of the gunas is 
grounded on this fact, and it is for that reason that in the scriptures 
kala has been regarded as the name of Igvara. As everything pro- 
ceeds from the category of mahat, that itself is called svabhava or 
nature. Thus the two apparently conflicting views that kala and 
svabhdva are to be regarded as the ultimate causes of the world may 
well be reconciled with the Samkhya according to the above 
interpretation. 

The schooi of Samkhya which reckons nine categories counts 
merely purusa, prakrt:, mahat, ahamkdra and the five elements. 
Those who reckon eleven count the five cognitive and conative 
senses and the manas only Those who reckon five categories count 
the five sense objects only. Those who reckon seven count the five 
sense-objects, the soul and God Those who reckon six include 
within them the five sense-obyjects and the purusa. There are others, 
however, who regard earth, water, fire and the soul as four cate- 
gories. Others take the five sense-objects, the eleven sense-organs 
and the purusa as categories. By excluding manas some hold that 
there are only sixteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, 
the five cognitive senses, manas, soul and God, and thus arrive at 
the thirteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, the five 
cognitive senses and the sense as the eleven categories. Others count 
prakrti, mahat, ahamkara, the five tanmdtras and the purusa as the 
nine categories. 

It is regrettable that apart from a reference to the above schools 
of Samkhya and the attempts at their reconciliation found in the 
Bhagavata, it is not possible to trace these doctrines to the original 
works, which must have long preceded the period of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdgavata. The Bhdgavata is interested in the theistic 
Samkhya doctrine, as has already been shown, and attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting schools of Samkhya as being substantially 
one school of thought. It further holds that the prakrt: and its 
manifestations are produced through the operation of the diverse 
power of the mdyd of Igvara. At the time of dissolution (pralaya) 
God remains in absolute identity with Himself, and the gunas, 
which are the various manifestations of His mdyd power, remain in 
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equilibrium—a state in which all His energies are sleeping as it 
were. By His own inherent energy He breaks the equilibrium of 
His sleeping energy and sets Himself to the work of the creation— 
the prakrii with its evolutes—and thereby associates them with 
jivas, which are merely His parts, and which thus are deluding the 
dualistic experience of the world, which they enjoy and for which 
they suffer; and He also shows them the right way by instructing 
them through the Vedas1. The self in its transcendent nature is 
pure experience and as such is devoid of and is absolutely un- 
associated with any kind of objective form. The association of 
objectivity and of content is as illusory as creations in dreams, and 
must be regarded as products of maya?. 

Purusa as pure experience (anubhava-svarilpa) is to be dif- 
ferentiated and comprehended as different from passing mental 
states, as the content of the waking, dream and dreamless stages by 
the method of agreement and difference (anvaya-vyatireka). For, 
through the contents of experience in the various constituents 
involved in the mental states, that which remains constant, like a 
thread in a garland of pearls, is the pure experiencer, the self. 
Self is therefore to be regarded as different from the contents of 
the mental states which it illuminates?. 

. sa vat kaldyam purusah purdtano 

ya eka dsid avuisesa atmam 
agre gunebhyo jagad-dtmanisvare 
mmllitdtman ms: supta-Saktsu 
sa eva bhilyo nyavirya-choditam 
sva-jiva-maydam prakriim stspksatim 
anama-ripatmam riipa-ndmant 
vidhitsamano’nusasdra sdstrakrt. 
Bhdgavata, 3.10 21, 22. 
7 dtma-mayam rte rdjan parasydnubhavatmanah 
na ghatetarthasambandhah suupnadrastur wdfyasd 
Jbid 11. 9. 3. 
Illusion or mdyd 1s defined as that which manifests non-existent objects but 
is not manifested itself. 
rte’rtham yat prattyeta na prattyeta catmam 
tad vudydd dtmano mdydm yathdbhdso tathd tamah 
Ibid i. 9. 33+ 
bd anvaya-vyatirekena uivekena satdtmand 

sarga-sthana-samdmndyawr uimpfadbhir asatvarath 
budher jagaranam svapnak sugupter tts urttayah 
td yenaivdnubhityante so’dhyaksah purusah parah. 

Ibid. vit. 7, 24, 25. 
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Eschatology. 


In the Bhdgavata-purdna, 111. 32, it is held that those who 
perform sacnfices and make offerings to gods and forefathers pass 
after death to the lunar world, from which they return to earth 
again. Those, however, who follow their own duties and surrender 
all their actions to gods, pure in mind and heart and unattached to 
worldly things, pass after death to the solar sphere and thence to 
the Universal Being Who is the cause of the world. Those, how- 
ever, who are obsessed with the notion of duality pass into the 
nature of qualified Brahman, and are then born again in the world 
in accordance with their past deeds Those again who lead an 
ordinary life of desires and make offerings to their forefathers have 
first to go by the southern way of smoky path to the land of the 
forefathers, and are again born in the line of their own progenies. 

In xI. 22 37, however, we find a more rational view. It is said 
there that the manas of men is permeated by their deeds and their 
causes, and it is this manas that passes from one body to another 
The dtman, the soul, follows this manas Sridhara, the well-known 
commentator on the Bhdgavata-purdna, regards manas here as the 
linga-sarira, and holds that the self follows the manas infested by 
egoism The Bhdgavata-purdna further holds that through the 
destiny of karma the manas meditates over the things seen and 
heard and gradually loses its memory with regard to them This 
manas entering into another body thus ceases to remember all the 
experiences of the previous bodies and thus death may be defined 
as absolute forgetfulness (mrtyuratyanta-vismrtih, x1 22 39) 
Birth 1s regarded as the acceptance of new experiences. Sridhara 
points out that this takes place with the cessation of the functioning 
of egoism with reference to the experiences of past bodies and the 
extension of the function of egoism with reference to the ex- 
periences of the new body Just as one does not remember one’s 
dreams, so one ceases to remember one’s past experiences, and this 
is conditioned by death. At birth the self that was always existent 
appears to be born anew. By identifying the self with the body one 
divides one’s experiences as internal and external. As a matter of 
fact the body 1s being continually destroyed and generated, but 
such changes, being of a subtle nature, are overlooked. Just as 
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there cannot be the same flame in two moments, or one flowing 
river in two different moments, so the body also is different in two 
different moments, though on account of our ignorance we suppose 
that the same body is passing through various stages and condi- 
tions. But in reality no one is born and no one dies through the 
agency of karma. It is all a panorama of illusions, just as the fire, 
as heat, exists eternally and yet appears to be burning in association 
with logs of wood. All the phenomena of birth, infancy, youth, 
old age and death as different stages of the body are but mere 
fancies. They are but stages of primal matter, the prakrti, which are 
regarded through illusion as different stages of our life. One notices 
the death of one’s father and the birth of a son and so may speak of 
the destruction and generation of bodies, but no one experiences 
that the experiencer himself undergoes birth and death. The self 
thus 1s entirely different from the body. It is only through inability 
to distinguish properly between the two that one becomes attached 
to sense-objects and seems to pass through the cycle of birth and 
death. Just as a man seeing another man dance or sing imitates his 
action, so does the purusa, which has no movement of itself, seem 
to imitate the qualities of buddhi in the operation of these move- 
ments. Again, just as when one looks at the images of trees in 
flowing water, the trees themselves seem to be many, so does the 
self regard itself as umplicated in the movement of the prakrti. This 
gives us the world-experience and the experience of the cycles of 
birth and death, though none of them really exists. Thus we see 
that the Bhdgavata-purdna agrees with the general Samkhya and 
the Vedanta view regarding birth and death. It no doubt accepts 
the ordinary view of the Upanisads that a man, like a caterpillar, 
does not leave one body without accepting anuther at the same time 
(Bhagavata-purdna, x. 1. 38-44); but at the same time it holds that 
such birth and re-birth are due to one’s own illusion or mayd. 


CHAPTER XXV 


MADHVA AND HIS SCHOOL 


Madhva’s Life. 


BHANDARKAR in Vaisnavism, Saivaism and Minor Rehgious 
Systems says that in the Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya, Madhva 
has given the date of his birth as Kal 4300. The Kali age, ac- 
cording to Bhaskaracarya, begins with the year 3101 B.c. The date 
of Madhva’s birth would thus be A.D. 1199 or 1121 Saka. Bhandarkar 
says that, as some use the current year of an era and some the past, 
the Saka era 1121 may be regarded as equivalent to 1119. But the 
present writer has not been able to discover it in the only printed 
edition of the text of Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya (1833 Saka, 
published by T R Krsnacarya). Bhandarkar, however, approaches 
the problem by another path also. He says that the list preserved 
in several of the Mathas gives the date of Madhva as Saka 1119, and, 
as Madhva lived for 79 years, the date of his birth was 1040 Saka. 
Bhandarkar, however, regards Saka 1119 as the date of his birth, 
and not of his death as given in the Matha list. He says that the 
inscription in the Kiirmesvara temple at Srikiirma 1s in a Taluka 
of the Ganjyam district in which Narahari-tirtha is represented to 
have constructed a temple and placed in it an idol of Narasimha 
dated saka 1203 (Epigraphica Indica, Vol. vi, p. 260). The first 
person therein mentioned is Purusottama-tirtha, who is the same as 
Acyutapreksa, then his pupil Ananda-tirtha, then Narahari-tirtha, 
the pupil of Ananda-tirtha. Narahari-tirtha was probably the same 
as Narasimha, the ruler of the Taluk mentioned above, from saka 
1191 to 1225. He 1s mentioned in inscriptions at Srikirman bearing 
the date Saka 1215, which is represented as the eighteenth year of the 
king’s reign. He was Narasimha II, who was panegyrized in the 
Ekavalt. From other inscriptions we get Narahari’s date as be- 
tween 1186 and 1212 Saka. These records confirm the tradition that 
Narahari-tirtha was sent to Orissa by Ananda-tirtha. Now Narahari- 
lirtha’s active period ranged between 1186 to 1215. His teacher 
Madhva could not have died in §aka1119, i.e. sixty-seven years before 
him. Bhandarkar therefore takes 1119 (as mentioned in the Matha list) 
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as the date of the birth of Madhva, not as the date of his death. This 
date of Madhva’s birth, Saka 1119 orA D. 1197, has been accepted by 
Gnierson and Krisnasvami Atyar, and has not so far been challenged. 

We have no authentic information about the life of Madhva. 
All that we can know of him has to be culled from the legendary and 
semi-mythical lives of Madhva, called the Madhva-vijaya, and 
the Mani-manjari of Narayana Bhatta, son of Trivikrama, who was 
an actual disciple of Madhva. Some information can also be 
gathered from the adoration hymn of Trivikrama Pandita. Madhva 
seems to have been a born enemy of Sankara In the Mant-manjari, 
Narayana Bhatta gives a fanciful story of a demon, Manimat, who 
interpreted the Vedanta. Manimat was born as a widow’s bastard, 
and therefore he was called Sankara; with the blessing of Siva he 
mastered the sdstras at Saurastra, invented the doctrine of siirya- 
marga, and was welcomed by persons of demoralized temperament. 
He teally taught Buddhism under the cloak of Vedanta He re- 
garded Brahman as identified with Sirya. He seduced the wife of 
his Brahmin host, and used to make converts by his magic arts. 
When he died, he asked his disciples to kill Satyaprajfia, the true 
teacher of the Vedanta; the followers of Sankara were tyrannical 
people who burnt down monasteries, destroyed cattle and killed 
women and children. They converted Prajfia-tirtha, their chief 
opponent, by force The disciples of Prajfid-tirtha, however, were 
secretly attached to the true Vedantic doctrine, and they made one 
of their disciples thoroughly learned in the Vedic scriptures. 
Acyutapreksa, the teacher of Madhva, was a disciple of this true 
type of teachers, who originated from Satyaprajiia, the true Vedic 
teacher, contemporary with Sankara 

Madhva was an incarnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying 
the false doctrines of Sankara, which were more like the doctrines 
of the Lokayatas, Jainas and Pasupatas, but were more obnoxious 
and injurious. 

Madhva was the son of Madhyageha Bhatta, who lived in the 
city of Rajatapitha, near Udipi, which 1s about 40 miles west of 
Srngeri, where there was a celebrated matha of Samkara. Udigi is 
even now the chief centre of Madhvism in South Kanara. The 
ancient name of the country, which now comprises Dharwar, the 
North and the South Kanara, and the western part of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva (modern Tulu), which is mostly inhabited 
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by the Madhvas. Grierson, writing in 1915, says that there are 
about 70,000 Madhvas 1n the locality. Elsewhere they are more 
distributed. It must, however, be noted that from the South of 
Hyderabad to Mangalore, that is, the whole of the North and the 
South Kanara, may also be regarded as the most important centre 
of Vira-Saivism, which will be dealt with in the fifth volume of the 
present work. The village of Rayatapitha, where Madhva was born, 
may probably be identified with the modern Kalyanapura. He was 
a disciple of Acyutapreksa, and received the name of Pirnaprajfia 
at the time of initiation and later on another name, Ananda-tirtha, 
he 1s known by both these names. He at first studied the views of 
Sankara, but soon developed his own system of thought, which was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. He refuted twenty-one Bhdsyas 
which were written by other teachers who preceded him; and Sesa, 
the disciple of Chalari-nrsimhacarya, the commentator on the 
Madhva-vyaya of Narayana Bhatta, enumerates the designations of 
these commentators on the Brahma-siitra as follows; Bharativyaya, 
Samvidananda; Brahmaghosa; Satananda; Vagbhata; Vyaya; 
Rudra Bhatta; Vamana, Yadavaprakasa; Ramanuja; Bhartrpra- 
pafica; Dravida; Brahmadatta, Bhaskara; Pisaca; Vrittukara; 
Vyaya Bhatta, Visnukranta; Vadindra, Madhavadegaka; Sankara. 
Even in Rajatapithapura he once defeated a great scholar of the 
Sankara school who came to visit Madhva’s teacher Acyutapreksa. 
He then went to the South with Acyutapreksa and arrived at the 
city of Visnumangala!. From here he went southwards and arrived 
at Anantapura (modern Trivandrum) Here he had a long fight 
with the Sankarites of the Srnger1 monastery. Thence he proceeded 
to Dhanuskoti and Ramesgvaram, and offered his adoration to Visnu. 
He defeated on the way there many opponents and stayed in 
Ramesvaram for four months, after which he came back to Udipi. 
Having thus established himself in the South as a leader of a new 
faith, Madhva started on a tour to North India, and, crossing the 
Ganges, went to Hardwar, and thence to Badarika, where he met 
Vyasa. He was here asked by Vyasa to write a commentary on the 
Bellhma-siitra repudiating the false Bhdsya of Sankara. He then 
returned to Udipi, converting many Sankarites on the way, such as 
Sobhana Bhattaand others residing near the banks of the Godavari®. 
He at last converted Acyutapreksa to his own doctrines. In the 
1 Madhva-viyaya, v. 30. ® Ibid, 1x. 17. 
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eleventh and the thirteenth chapters of the Madhva-vijaya we read 
the story of the persecution of Madhva by Padma-tirtha, the head of 
the Srngeri monastery, who tried his best to obstruct the progress 
of the new faith initiated by Madhva and even stole away Madhva’s 
books, which were, however, returned to him through the inter- 
cession of the local Prince Jayasimha of Visnumangala; the faith 
continued to grow, and Tnivirama Pandita, the father of Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of Mani-manjari and Madhva-vijaya, and many 
other important persons were converted to the Madhva faith. In his 
last years Madhva again made a pilgrimage to the North and is 
said to have rejoined Vyasa, and to be still staying with him. He is 
said to have lived for seventy-nine years and probably died in 1198 
Saka or A.D. 1276. He was known by various names, such as 
Pirnaprajfia, Ananda-tirtha, Nandi-tirtha and Vasudeva?. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Madhva which 1s to follow 
was written in 1930; and so the present writer had no opportunity 
of diving into Mr Sarma’s excellent work which appeared some 
time ago, when the manuscript of the present work was ready for 
the Press. Padmanabhasura’s Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra contains a 
treatment of Madhva’s doctrines in an epitomized form. Madhva 
wrote thirty-seven works. These are enumerated below?; 

(1) The Rg-bhadsya a commentary to the Rg-veda, 1. 1-40, 
(2) The Krama-mrnaya, a discussion on the proper reading and 


} A few works in Enghsh have appeared on Madhva. The earliest accounts 
are contained in “Account of the Madhva Gooroos” collected by Major 
MacKenzie, 24 August 1800, printed on pp 33 ff of the “Characters” in the 
Asatc Annual Register, 1804 (London, 1806); H H Wilson’s “Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus,” reprinted from Vols. xvi and xvi of Astatsc 
Researches, London, 1861, 1, pp. 139 ff., Krishnaswam: Asyar’s Srt Madhva and 
Madhvaism, Madras; R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vatsnariva, Sasvaism and Minor 
Religious Systems, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xx11, “‘Dharwar,’’ Bombay, 1884, 
G. Venkoba Rao’s “A sketch of the History of the Maddhva Acharyas,” be- 
ginning in Indian Antyquary, xLiut (1914), and C. M Padmanabhacdrya’s Life of 
Madhvdcadrya. S Subba Rao has a complete translation of the commentary of 
S11 Madhvacarya on the Brahma-sitra and a translation in English of the 
Bhagavad-gité with the commentary according to Sri Madhvacarya’s Bhdsya 
The preface of this Bhagavad-gitd contains an account of Madhva’s life from 
an orthodox point of view. There 1s also P. Ramchandra Roo’s The Brahma 
Sutras, translated hterally according to the commentary of Sri Madhvacarya 
(Sanskrit, Kumbakonam, 1902), G A. Grierson has a very interesting article on 
Madhva in the Encyclopaedia of Region and Ethics, Vol, vitt; Mr Nagaraja Sarma 
has recently published a recondite monograph on the philosophy of Madhva. 

8 See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens, 
Pp. 13. 
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order of the Aitareya-Brahmana, 1v. 1-4, Aitareya-Aranyaka, Ww. 1, 
and the Vedic hymns cited therein; (3) The Aztareya-upanisad- 
bhasya; (4) The Brhaddranyaka-upanisad-bhasya; (5) Chandogya- 
upanisad-bhdsya; (6) Tarttiriya-upanisad-bhdsya; (7) Isavdsya- 
upanisad-bhasya; (8) Kathaka-upanisad-bhdsya; (9) Mundaka- 
upantsad-bhasya; (10) Manditkya-upanisad-bhasya, (11) Prasno- 
pantsad-bhdsya; (12) Kenopanisad-bhdsya; (13) Mahdabharata- 
tatparya-nirnaya; (14) Bhagavad-gita-bhasya; (15) Bhagavad-gita- 
tatparya-nirnaya; (16) Bhdgavata-tatparya-mrnaya; (17) Brahma- 
sittra-bhdsya; (18) Brahma-sitrénubhdsya; (19) Brahma-sitranu- 
vyakhyana; (20) Brahma-siltranuvyadkhyana-nirnaya, (21) Pra- 
mana-laksana; (22) Katha-laksana, (23) Upddhi-khandana; (24) 
Maydvdada-khandana; (25) Prapatica-mthydatanumana-khandana,; 
(26) Tattvoddyota; (27) Tattva-viveka; (28) Tattva-samkhydna,; 
(29) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya; (30) Tantra-sdra-samgraha; (31) Krsna- 
mrta-maharnava; (32) Yatt-pranava-kalpa; (33) Sadacdra-smrti; 
(34) Fayanti-nirnaya or the Fayanti-kalpa; (35) Yamaka-bharata; 
(36) Nrstmha-nakha-stotra; (37) Dvadasa-stotra. 

In the hist given in the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra of Jaya-tirtha 
we have Sannydsa-paddhati instead of Brahma-siltranuvydadkhyd- 
nydya-mrnaya. The Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht refers to 
the report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1882-3 by R. G. Bhandarkar, and 
enumerates a number of other books which are not mentioned in 
the Grantha-mal:ké-stotra These are as follows: 

Atmajiiana-pradesa-tikd, Atmopadesa-tika, Arya-stotra, Upade- 
Sasahasra-tika, Upantsat-prasthana, Aitareyopanisad-bhasya-tippani, 
Kathakopansad-bhasya-tippani, Kenopanisad-bhasya-tippani, Kau- 
sitakyupanisad-bhasya-tippani, Khapuspa-tiké, Guru-stuti, Govinda- 
bhdsya-pithaka, Govindastaka-tikd, Gaudapddiya-bhdsya-tika, 
Chandogyopanisad-bhasya-tippani, Ta:ttiriyopanisad-bhasya-fippani, 
Tasttiriya-sruti-varttika-tika, Triputiprakarana-tika, Nardyanopani- 
sad-bhasya-tippani, Nydya-vivarana, Pavicikarana-prakriya-viva- 
rana, Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-tippani, Brhajjabalopanisad-bhasya, 
Brhadaéranyaka-bhasya-tippani, | Brhaddranyaka-vartttka- tikd, 
Brahma-siitra-bhdsya-tika, Brahma-sitra-bhasya-nirnaya, Brahma- 
nanda, Bhaktt-rasd@yana, Bhagavad-gitd-prasthana, Bhagavad- 
gitd-bhdsya-vivecana, Mandiikyopan:sad-bhdsya-tippani, Mita- 
bhasini, Ramottara-tapaniya-bhasya, Vakyasudha-jika, Visnusaha- 
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srandma-bhasya, Vedanta-varttika, Sankara-vijaya, Sankaracarya- 
avatara-katha, Satasloka-tika, Samhitopanisad-bhasya, Samhito- 
panisad-bhadsya-fippani, Sattattva, Saddcdra-stuit-stotra, Smrti- 
vivarana, Smyti-sara-samuccaya, Svarilpa-mrnaya-tika, Harimide- 
stotra-tikd, 


Succession List of Madhva Gurus. 


Bhandarkar in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in 1882-3 gives the 
names of teachers with the dates of their deaths. Thus Ananda-tirtha 
or Madhva was succeeded by Padmanabha-tirtha 1126 Saka, and he 
by Narahart-tirtha 1135 saka; Madhava-tirtha 1152; Aksobhya-tirtha 
1169; Jaya-tirtha 1190; Vidyadhuraja-tirtha 1254; Kavindra-tirtha 
1261; Vagisa-tirtha 1265; Ramachandra-tirtha 1298; Vidyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1306; Raghunatha-tirtha 1364; Raghuvarya-tirtha 1419; 
Raghittama-tirtha 1457; Vedavydsa-tirtha 1481; Vidyadhisa-tirtha 
1493; Vedamdhi-turtha 1497; Satyavrata-tirtha 1560, Satyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1582; Satyanatha-tirtha 1595; Satyabhinava-tirtha 1628; 
Satyapiirna-tirtha 1648; Satyavyaya-tirtha 1661; Satyapriya-tirtha 
1666; Satyabodha-tirtha 1705 ; Satyasannidhana-tirtha 1716; Satya- 
vara-tirtha 1719; Satyadhama-tirtha 1752; Satyasara-tirtha 1763, 
Satyaparayana-tirtha 1785; Satyakama-tirtha 1793; Satyesti-tirtha 
1794; Satyaparayana-tirtha 1801 ; Satyavit-tirtha was living in 1882, 
when the Search for Sansknt MSS. was being written. Thus we 
have a list of thirty-five Gurus, including Madhva, from 1198 saka 
(the year of the death of Madhva) to Satyavit-tirtha, who was living in 
Saka 1804 or A.D. 1882. This list was drawn up in consonance with 
the two lists procured at Belgaum and Pogna. It is largely at variance 
with the list given in the introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma-siltra by Baladeva. Baladeva gives the list as follows: 

Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhan, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jaya-tirtha, 
Jfianasimha, Dayanidhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama-tirtha, Brahmanda-tirtha, Vydsa-tirtha, Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra, Iévara. Isvara was a teacher of Caitanya. We see that 
the list given by Baladeva is right as far as Jaya-tirtha; but after 
Jaya-tirtha the list given by Baladeva 1s in total discrepancy with 
the two lists from the Madhva Mathas in Belgaum and Poona. 
Under the circumstances we are unable to accept the list of Gurus 
given by Baladeva, which has many other discrepancies into details 
whereof we need not enter. 
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Important Madhva Works. 


The Mahdabharata-tatparya-nirnaya. This work of Madhva 
consists of thirty-two chapters and is written in verse. In the first 
chapter Madhva begins with a very brief summary of his views 
He says there that the four Vedas, the Pavicardtras, the Maha- 
bhdrata, the original Ramayana, and the Brahma-sitras are the only 
authoritative scriptural texts, and that anything that contradicts 
them 1s to be regarded as invalid. The Vaisnava Purdnas, being 
essentially nothing more than an elaboration of the Pancardtras, 
should also be regarded as valid scriptures. The smrti literature of 
Manu and others is valid in so far as 1t does not come into conflict 
with the teachings of the Vedas, the Mahdbhdarata, the Paficardtras 
and the Vatsnava Puranas}. Other sastras such as those of Buddhism 
were made by Visnu to confuse the Asuras, and Siva also produced 
the Sarva Sastra for the same object at the command of Visnu. 
All the sdstras that speak of the unity of the self with Brahman 
either in the present life or at liberation are false. Visnu is the true 
Lord, and is also called Narayana or Vasudeva. The process of the 
world 1s real and is always associated with five-fold differences, viz. 
that berween the self and God, between the selves themselves, 
between matter and God, between matter and matter, and between 
matter and self?. It is only the gods and the best men that may 
attain salvation through knowledge and grace of God; ordinary men 
pass through cycles of births and rebirths, and the worst are cursed 
in hell. Neither the demons nor those who are eternally liberated 
have to go through a cycle of birth and rebirth. The demons cannot 


rg-adayas catudrah pafica-ratram ca bharatam 
miila-rdmayanam Brahma-sitram mdnam svatah smrtam. 
Mahdbharata-tdtparya-mrnaya, 1. 30. 
a-uiruddham tu yat tu asya pramanam tac ca ndnyathd 
etad-tnrruddham yat tu sydn na tan mdnam kathaficana 
vatsnavadn purdndm pdjficardtrdtmakatvatah 
pramandny evam manvddydh smrtayo’py anukiilatah. 
Ibid 1 31-32. 
7 jagat-pravahah satyo’yam pafica-bheda-samanvitah 
jivesayor bhida cawa jtva-bhedah paras-param 
jadesayor yagandm ca jada-jtva-bhadd tathad 
patica bhedd tme mtydh sarvavasthdsu mtyasah 
muktdndm ca na htyante tdratamyam ca sarvadd, 
Ibid. 1. 69-71. 
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under any circumstances attain salvation. The theory of eternal 
damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy. Men can attain salvation when they worship 
God as being associated with all good qualities and as being blissful 
and omniscient. Even in the state of liberation there are individual 
differences between the selves, and the perfect and desireless 
(niskama) worship of God 1s the only means of salvation. It is 
only through devotion (bhakti) that there can be liberation; even 
the emancipated enjoy the eternal flow of pleasure through 
devotion; bhakt:, or devotion, is here defined as an affection with 
the full consciousness of the greatness of the object of devotion’, 
and it is regarded as the universal solvent. Even the performance 
of all religious duties cannot save a man from hell, but bhakti can 
save a man even if he commits the worst sin. Without bhakti even 
the best religious performances turn into sin, and with bhakti even 
the worst sins do not affect a man. God 1s pleased only with bhakt: 
and nothing else, and He alone can give salvation. 

In the second chapter Madhva says that in the Mahdbharata- 
tatparya-nirnaya he tries to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Mahabharata, the text of which in his time had become 
thoroughly corrupt; and that, difficult as the Mahdbharata itself 1s, 
it had become still more difficult to get to the root of it from these 
corrupt texts. He further says that in order to arrive at the correct 
reading he had procured the text of the Mahabharata from various 
countries and that it is only by comparison of these different texts 
that he made his attempt to formulate its essential teachings in 
consonance with the teachings of other sastras and the Vedas?. 
According to Madhva the Mahabharata is an allegory, which shows 
a struggle between good and evil; the good representing the 
Pandavas, and the evil representing the sons of Dhrtaristra. The 
object of the Mahabharata is to show the greatness of Visnu. 
Madhva does not follow the order of the story as given in the 
Mahabharata, he omits most of the incidental episodes, and 
supplements the story with others culled from other Purdnas and 


2 bhaktyarthdny akhildny eva bhakti mokgdya kevald 
muktdnam apt bhakur ht nitydnanda-sva-riipint 
jidna-piirva-para-sneho mtyo bhakur tftryate. 
Mahdabhdrata-tatparya-mrnaya, 1. 106-7. 
s Sastrantardni safgénan vedams cdsya prasadatah 
dete dese tathd granthan dyrstud cawva prthaguidhdn. Itnd. 11. 7. 
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the Ramayana. Thus he gives a summary of the Ramayana and 
also the story of Krsna in the Bhdgavata-purdna as being a part of 
the Mahdbhdrata. In his treatment of the general story also he 
insists on the super-excellence of Bhima and Krsna. 

There are several commentaries on this work of Madhva, viz., 
that by Janardana Bhatta, called the Paddartha-dipika; by Varada- 
raja, called the Mahdsubodhini or the Prakdsa; by Vadirajasvami; 
by Vitthalacarya-siinu ; by Vy4sa-tirtha ; the Durghaftdrthaprakdasikd, 
by Satyabhinava Yati: the Mahdabharata-tatparya-mrnaya-vydkhyd 
(called also the Paddarthadipika); the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
nirnaya-vyakhyd (called also Bhavacandrika), by Srinivasa; and the 
Mahdbhdrata-tatparya-nirnayanukramamkd, which 1s a small work 
giving a general summary of the work in verse. There were also 
other commentaries by Krsnacarya, Laksmana Simha and Jaya- 
khandin Simha. 

In the Bhagavata-tdtparya-nirnaya Madhva selects some of 
the important verses from the twelve skandhas of the Bhagavata- 
purdna, and adds short annotations with the selected verses from 
the selected chapters of each of the skandhas. These are not con- 
tinuous, and many of the chapters are sometimes dropped alto- 
gether ; they are also brief, and made in such a manner that his own 
dualistic view may appear to be the right interpretation of the 
Bhdgavata. He sometimes supports his views by reference to the 
other Puranas, and in conclusion he gives a short summary of his 
view as representing the true view of the Bhagavata. The Bhdgavata- 
tatparya-nirnaya is commented upon by various writers; some of 
the commentaries are Bhdgavata-tatparya-vyakhyd (called also 
Tatparya-bodhini), Bhagavata-tatparya-nirnaya-vyakhyda-vivarana, 
Bhdagavata-tatparya-mrnaya-vyakhya-prabodhini, Bhdgavata-tat- 
parya-nirnaya-vyakhya-padya-ratnavali, Bhdgavata-tatparya-myr- 
naya-vyakhya-prakasa, by Srinivasa (a brief work in prose), and 
Bhdgavata-tatparya-nirnaya-tikd, by Jadupati, Chalari and Veda- 
garbhanarayanacarya. 

The Gita-tatparya of Madhva is a work in prose and verse, 
giving a summary of the essence of the Gitd as understood by 
Madhva. It is a continuous summary of all the erghteen chapters 
of the Gitd in serial order. The summary, however, often quotes 
verses from the Gitd, which, however, are sometimes interrupted 
by small prose texts serving as links, sometimes of an explanatory 
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nature, sometimes referring to purdnic and other texts in support 
of Madhva’s interpretations, and sometimes introducing the con- 
text and the purpose of the verses of the Gitéd—they sometimes 
introduce also discussions in prose against the monistic interpreta- 
tion of the Gitd by Sankara. The Tatparya, a work of about 1450 
granthas, 1s commented upon by the famous Madhva author Jaya- 
tirtha; the commentary 1s called Bhagavad-gitd-tatparya- mrnaya- 
vyadkhyd or Nydya-dipika. This Nydya-dipkad was commented 
upon by Vitthala-suta-Srinivasacarya or Tamraparni-srinivasacarya 
in a work called Tatparya-diptkd-vyakhya-nydya-dipa-kirandvali. 
The Bhagavadgita-tadtparya had at least two other commentaries, 
the Tatparya-ftippani, by Padmanabha-tirtha, and the Nydya-dipa- 
bhava-prakdsa, by Satyaprajfia-bhiksu. In addition to this Madhva 
wrote also a work styled Gita-bhdsya, in which he takes up the 
important Slokas, chapter by chapter, and in the course of com- 
menting on them discusses many important problems of a contro- 
versial nature. Thus, following Kumirila, he says that it is because 
the sastra 1s aparifieya (of transcendent origin) that there 1s an 
absolute validity of the sdstras. Regarding the performance of 
karmas he says that they are to be performed because of the 
injunctions of the sastras, without any desire for fruit. The only 
desires that should not be abandoned are for greater knowledge 
and a greater rise of bhaktz; even if the karmas do not produce 
any fruit, they will at least produce the satisfaction of the Lord, 
because in following the injunctions of the sdstras the individual 
has obeyed the commands of God. He also controverts the 
Sankara-view of monism, and says that, 1f God reflects Himself 
in men, the reflection cannot be identified with the original. The 
so-called upddh: or condition 1s supposed to make the difference 
between the Brahman and the individual. It is not also correct to 
say that, as water mixes with water, so also the individual at the 
time of salvation meets with God and there 1s no difference between 
them; for even when water mixes with water, there is difference, 
which explains the greater accumulation of water. So, in the state 
of salvation, the individual only comes closer to God, but never 
loses his personality. His state of moksa is said to be the most 
desirable because here one is divested of all sorrowful experiences, 
and has nothing to desire for oneself. It is in accordance with the 
difference in personality of different individuals; the state of 
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salvation differs with each person. The common element in the 
state of salvation is the fact that no emancipated person has tu 
suffer any painful experience. Madhva also takes great pains to 
show that Narayana or Visnu is the greatest or the highest Lord. 
In dealing with the third chapter he says that in the beginningless 
world even one karma may lead to many births and the accumulated 
store of karmas could never have yielded their full fruits to any person ; 
therefore, even if one does not do any karma, he cannot escape the 
fruits which are in store for him as the result of his past karmas; 
consequently no good can be attained by the non-performance of 
karma It 1s only the karma performed without any motive or 
desire that associates with knowledge and leads to salvation; so the 
non-performance of karma can never lead to salvation by itself. 
Madhva repudiates the idea that salvation can be attained by death 
in holy places, as the latter can only be attained by knowledge of 
Brahman. One 1s forced to perform the karmas by the force of 
one’s internal samskaras or sub-conscious tendencies It 1s un- 
necessary to show in further detail that in this way Madhva 
interprets the Gita in support of his own doctrines; and he also 
often tries to show that the view propounded by him 1s in con- 
sonance with the teachings of other Purdnas and the Upanisads. 
There 1s a number of works on Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Gita: Gitartha-samgraha by Raghavendra, Gitd-wvrt: by Ragha- 
vendra Yati, Gitd-vvrt: by Vidyadhiraya Bhattopadhyaya, and 
Prameya-diptkad by Jaya-tirtha, which has a further commentary 
on it, called Bhava-prakasa Madhva wrote another commentary 
on the Brahma-siltra, the Brahma-siitra-bhdsya. It 1s a small work 
of about 2500 granthas, and the commentary 1s brief and sug- 
gestive! He wrote also another work, the Anubhdsya, which is a 
brief summary of the main contents and purport of the Brahma- 
siitra This has also a number of commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya 
There 1s also a work called Adhikarandrtha-samgraha, by 
Padmanabhacarya The Brahma-sitra-bhdsya of Ananda-tirtha has 
a commentary by Jaya-tirtha, called Tattva-prakdsikd. This has a 
number of commentaries: the Tatparya-prakdsika-bhdva-bodha and 
the Tatparya-prakdsikd-gata-nyaya-uivarana by Raghittama Yati, 
and Bhdva-dipika or Tattva-prakdsika-tippani, the Tantra-dipika, 


‘ A verse containing thirty-two letters 1s called a grantha 
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by Raghavendra Yati, Tatparya-candrika, by Vyasa-tirtha, which 
had other commentaries, viz. the Tatparya-candrikd-prakaia by 
Kegava Yati, Tatparya-candrika-nydya-vivarana by Timman- 
nacarya (or Timmapura-raghunathacarya), and Tatparya-candriko- 
daharana-nydaya-vivarana. Besides these the Tattva-prakastka had 
other commentaries; the Abhinava-candnka by Satyanatha Yati, 
one by Srinivasa called Tattva-prakasika-vakyartha-maijari, and 
also the Vakydrtha-muktavali by the same author. The Tatparya- 
candriké had another commentary, by Gururaja, and the Tattva- 
prakdstka had another, the Tantra-diptka. The Bhdsya of Madhva 
was also commented upon by Jagannatha Yat: (the Bhdsya-diptka), 
by Vitthala-suta-srinivasa (the Bhdsya-fppani-prameya-muktavalt), 
by Vadiraya (the Gurvartha-dipika), by Tamraparni-érinivasa, and 
by Sumatindra-tirtha. There are also two others, the Brahma-siltra- 
bhdsyartha-samgraha and the Brahma-sittrdrtha. The Anubhdasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Nrsimha, Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalan-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
Further, Madhva wrote another work on the Brahma-siitra called 
the Anuvyakhydana. This was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Panijtkd and Nydya-sudha, and also by Jadupati and Srin:vasa- 
tirtha. There is also another commentary on it, called Brahma- 
siitranuvyakhyana-nydya-sambandha-dipika. Of these the Nydya- 
sudha of Jaya-tirtha is an exceedingly recondite work of great 
excellence. Anuvyakhydna 1s commented upon by Raghitttama in 
his Nydya-siitra-nibandha-pradipa and also in his 4nuvyakhyana- 
tika. The Nydya-sudhd itself was commented on by several writeis 
Thus we have commentaries by Srinivasa-tirtha, Jadupati, Vitthala- 
sutananda-tirtha, by Kegava Bhatta (the Sesa-vakydartha-candrika), 
by Ramacandra-tirtha, Kundalagirisim:, Vidyadhisa, Timmannarya, 
Vadiraja, and Raghavendra Yati. We have also the Nydyasudho- 
panydsa, by Sripadaraja The Anuvyakhydna 1s a small work in 
verse which follows chapter by chapter the essential logical position 
of all the Brakma-sitras. Madhva says there that in rendering the 1n- 
terpretations he followed the trustworthy scriptural texts—the Vedas 
—and also logical reasoning’. He further says in the introduction 
that it is for the purpose of clearing his views in a proper manner that 
1 atma-vdkyatayd tena sruti-millatayd tathd 


yukth-milatayd cava prdmadnyam treidham mahat 
Anuvydakhydna, 1. 1 
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he writes the Anuvydkhydna, though he had already written a bhdsya 
on the Brakma-sitra. He says in the first chapter that the Omkara 
which designates the Brahman and which is also the purport of 
Gayatri is also the purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to 
know it. Those who seek to know the Brahman please God by such 
an endeavour, and by His grace are emancipated. The existence of 
all things, actions, time, character and selves depends upon God, 
and they may cease to exist at His will. God gives knowledge to the 
ignorant and salvation to the wise. The source of all bliss for the 
emancipated person is God Himself. All bondage is real, for it is 
perceived as such; nor is there any means by which one can prove 
the falsity of bondage, for if there were any proofs of its falsity, the 
proofs must be existent, and that would destroy the monistic view. 
The mere one cannot split itself into proof and the object of proof. 
So all experiences should be regarded as real That which we find 
in consonance with practical behaviour should be regarded as real. 
The monists assert that there are three kinds of existence, but they 
cannot adduce any proofs. If the universe were really non- 
existent, how could it affect anybody’s interests in a perverse 
manner? Brahman cannot be regarded as being only pure “‘being,”’ 
and the world-appearance cannot be regarded as false, for it is never 
negated in experience. If this world 1s to be known as different 
from pure non-being or the non-existent, then the non-existent has 
also to be known, which is impossible. It has been suggested that 
illusion is an example of non-existence, viz., the appearance of a 
thing as that which it is not. This virtually amounts to the assertion 
that appearance consists only of a being which does not exist, and 
this 1s also said to be indefinable. But such a position leads to a 
vicious infinite, because the reality of many entities has to depend 
on another and that on another and so on. Existence of a thing 
depends upon that which is not being negated, and its not being 
negated depends upon further experience and so on. Moreover, if 
the pure differenceless entity is self-luminous, how can 1t be covered 
by ajfiana? Again, unless it 1s possible to prove the existence of 
ajfidna, the existence of falsehood as a category cannot be proved. 
It is needless, however, for us to follow the whole argument of the 
Anuvydakhyana, as it will be dealt yith in other forms as elaborated 
by Vyasa-tirtha in his Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhi. 
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Madhva also wrote a Pramdna-laksana, Kathda-laksana, 
Mithyatvanumana-khandana, Upadhi-khandana, Mayd-vdda-khan- 
dana, Tattva-samkhyana, Tattvoddyota, Tattva-viveka, Visnu- 
tattva-nirnaya, Karma-nrnaya’. The Pramdna-laksana has a 
number of commentaries: Nydya-kalpalata, by Jaya-tirtha, 
Sannyaya-diprkd, and others by Kegava-tirtha, Panduranga, Pad- 
manabha-tirtha, and Candakcsava. The Nydya-kalpalata of Jaya~ 
tirtha is a work of 1450 granthas; it has a commentary called 
Nydya-kalpalata-vyakhyda, by two other authors. One of them 
is a pupil of Vidyadhiga Yati, but nothing is known about the 
author of the other work. There are also two other commentaries, 
the Prabodhint and the Nydya-manjari, by Candakegavacarya. 
Other works relating to the same subyect (the Madhva logic) are the 
Nydya-muktdvali, by Raghavendra Yati, Nydya-maukitha-mala, by 
Vijayindra, and Nydya-ratndvali, by Vadiraja Jaya-tirtha himself 
wrote a work called Pramdna-paddhat:, which has a large number 
of commentaries (by Ananta Bhatta, Vedesga-bhiksu, Vyayindra, 
Vitthala Bhatta, Satyanatha Yati, Nrsimha-tirtha, Raghavendra~ 
tirtha, Narayana Bhatta, Janardana Bhatta, and two others by un- 
known authors, the Bhdva-dipa and the Paddrtha-candnka). The 
Katha-laksanaof Madhva was commented on by Padmanabha-tirtha, 
KeSava Bhattaraka, and Jaya-tirtha. The Mithyatuanumana-khan- 
dana of Madhva has at least four commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
the fourth being the Manddra-manjari The Upadh-khandana 
has at least three commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta 
and Srinivasa-tirtha. Both Srinivasa-tirtha and Padmanabha-tirtha 
wrote commentaries on Jaya-tirtha’s commentary named Upddhi- 
khandana-vyakhyda-vivarana The Maya-vada-khandana of Madhva 
was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, 
Kegavamisra, Ananta Bhatta and Padmanabha-tirtha. The Tattva- 
samkhyana of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta, Venkatadrisiiri, Satyaprajfia Yati, 
Satyaprajfia-tirtha, Maudgala Narasimhacarya, Timmannacarya, 
Gururaja and Yadupati. The commentary of Jaya-tirtha, the 
Tattva-samkhyana-vivarana, was commented upon by Satya- 
dharma Yati (Satya-dharma-ftippana). The Tattvoddyota of Madhva 


1 These ten works of Madhva are called the dasaprakarana Sometimes, 
however, the Mithydtvudnumdna-khandana 1s replaced by Rgveda-brahma- 
pafiaké 
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was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Yadupati, Vedeséa-bhiksu, 
Padmanabha-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Narapandita, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Vijayindra, Gururaja (or Kegava Bhattaraka). The Tattva- 
viveka of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta 
Bhatta and Srinivasa-tirtha. 

In the Katha-laksana, Madhva tries to give an estimate of the 
nature of various wholesome discussions (vdda) as distinguished 
from unwholesome discussions (wrangling, vitandd). Vdda is 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil for the elucidation of 
different problems or between two or more pupils who are interested 
in the discovery of truth by reasoning. When this discussion, how- 
ever, takes place through egotism, through a spirit of emulation, 
for the sake of victory through controversy, or for the attainment 
of fame, the discussion is called jalpa. Unwholesome discussion, 
uttanda, is undertaken for the purpose of discrediting the true points 
of view by specious argument. There may be one or more presidents 
(prasntka) in a discussion, but such a person or persons should be 
strictly impartial. All discussions must be validly based, on the 
scriptural texts, and these should not be wrongly interpreted by 
specious argument!. The Kathd-laksana of Madhva seems to have 
been based on a work called Brahma-tarka. The nature of vdda, 
jalpa, and uitandda according to the Nyaya philosophy has already 
been treated in the first volume of the present work?. 

It 1s unnecessary to enter into the Prapayica-mithydtuanumdana- 
khandana, Upadhit-khandana and Mdaydavada-khandana, because the 
main subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with in our treat- 
ment of Vyasa-tirtha’s Nya@yamrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhi. 

The Tattva-samkhydna is a small tract of eleven verses which 
relates in brief some of the important tenets of Madhva’s doctrines. 
Thus it says that there are two categories—the independent and 
the dependent; Visnu alone 1s independent. The category of the 
dependent is of two kinds—the existent and the non-existent. 
The non-existent or the negation is of three kinds—negation before 
production (prdgabhava), negation by destruction (dhvamsa- 

1 Mr Nagaraja Sarma has summarized the contents of the Kathd-laksana, 
utilizing the materials of the commentators Jaya-tirthe, Raghavendrasvami and 
Vedeéga-tirtha, in the Rewgn of Realtsm. 

* On the subyect of the nature of kathd and the conditions of disputation see 
also Khandana-khanda-khddya, pp. 20 ff., Benares, 1914. 
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bhava), and universal negation (atyantabhava). The existents 
are again conscious or unconscious. The conscious entities are 
again twofold, those who are associated with sorrows and those who 
are not so. Those who are associated with sorrows are again two- 
fold, viz., those who are emancipated and those who are in sorrow. 
Those who are in sorrow are again twofold, viz., those who are 
worthy of salvation and those who are not. There are others who 
are not worthy of salvation at any time. The worst men, the demons, 
the raksasas and the pisacas are not worthy of salvation at any time. 
Of these there are two kinds, viz., those who are already damned in 
hell and those who pursue the course of samsd@ra but are doomed to 
hell. The unconscious entities are again threefold, the eternal, the 
non-eternal, and the partly eternal and partly non-eternal. The 
Vedas alone are eternal. The sacred literature of the Puranas, 
time and prakrit are both eternal and non-eternal; for, when 
in essence the teachings of the Purdnas are eternal, time and 
prakrt: are eternal; in their evolution they are non-eternal. The 
non-eternal again is twofold—the created and the uncreated 
(samslista and asamslista). The uncreated ones are mahat, aham, 
buddhi, manas, the senses, the tanm@tras and the five bAftis. The 
world and all that exists in the world are created. Creation really 
means being prompted into activities, and as such the created 
entities undergo various stages: God alone is the inward mover 
of all things and all changes. The Tattva-viveka of Madhva 
is as small a work as the Tattva-samkhydna, consisting only of 
a dozen granthas, and deals more or less with the same subject: 
it is therefore unnecessary to give a general summary of its 
contents. 

The Tattvoddyota, however, is a somewhat longer work in 
verse and prose. It starts with a question, whether there is a 
difference between the emancipated souls, and Madhva says that the 
emancipated souls are different from God because they had been 
emancipated at a particular time. They cannot be both different and 
non-different from God, for that would be meaningless. The con- 
cept of antrvacaniya of the Vedantists has no illustration to support 
it. Madhva takes pains to refute the theory of antrvacaniya with 
the help of scriptural texts, and he holds that the so-called falsity of 
the Sankarites cannot be supported by perception, inference or 
implication. There is no reason to think that the world-appearances 
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as such cannot be negated). He further says that, if everything in 
the world were false, then the allegation that the world would be 
contradicted in experience would also be false. If the contradiction 
of the world be false, then virtually it amounts to saying that the 
world-experience is never contradicted. If it is said that the world- 
appearance is different from being and if the predicate ‘“‘being” 
means the class-concept of being, then it is a virtual admission of a 
plurality of existents, without which the class-concept of being is 
impossible. If however the predicate “being” means pure being, 
then, since such a pure “being” is only Brahman, its difference 
from the world would be an intelligible proposition, and it would 
not prove the so-called anirvaraniya. It is said that falsity is that 
which is different from both being and non-being, and that would 
virtually amount to saying that that which 1s not different is alone 
true. On such a supposition the plurality of causes or of effects or 
the diversities of grounds in inferences must all be discarded as 
false, and knowledge would be false. Knowledge implies diversity ; 
for the knower, the knowledge and the object of knowledge cannot 
be the same. Again, it is wrong to hold that ignorance rests in the 
object of knowledge or the Brahman; for the ignorance always 
belongs to the knowledge. If on the occasion of knowledge it is 
held that the ignorance belonging to the objects is removed, then, 
the ignorance being removed in the object by one person’s know- 
ledge of it, all persons should be able to know the object. If any 
knowing of the jug means that the ignorance resting 1n the jug is 
removed, then, the ignorance being removed, the jug should be 
known even by persons who are not present here®. Again, if by the 
knowledge of any object the ignorance resting in another object be 
removed, then by the knowledge of the jug the ignorance in other 
objects could be removed. 

Again, a material object is that which never can be a knower. 


‘ na ca badhyam jagad tty atra kificin manam. 
Tattvoddyota, p. 242. 
* sad-uilaksanatvam a-sad-wilaksanatvam ca mithyd ity a-vilakganam eva 
satyam syat Ibid. p 242(a). 
: nahi jfidna-sfieyayor ekdkarata nals 
ajfiasya ghatadsrayatvam brahmdsrayateam vd 
ash; pumgatam eva hi tamojfianena 
mvartate; ursaydsrayamced ayfianam 
mvartate tarkt ekena jRdtasya ghutasya 
anya ajfidtatvam na sydt. Ibid p. 242. 
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For that reason the self, as a knower, can never be regarded as 
material. But according to the monists the atman which is equalized 
with Brahman, being without any quality, can never be a knower, 
and, if it cannot be a knower, it must be of the nature of a material 
object, which is impossible. Also the self, or the dtman, cannot be 
a false knower, for the category of falsehood as the indefinable 
(or anirvacaniya) has already been refuted. If materiality means 
non-luminousness (aprakdsatva), then we have to admit that 
the self, which is differenceless, 1s unable to illumine itself or any- 
thing else; and thus the self would be non-luminous. The self 
cannot illumine itself, because then it would itself be the subject 
and object of its work of illumination, which 1s impossible. The 
other objects, being false (according to the monists), cannot be 
illuminated either. If they are no objects and if they are only false, 
they cannot be illuminated. Thus the monists fail to explain the 
nature of the self-luminousness of Brahman. Again, the argument 
that things which are limited 1n time and space are false does not 
hold either; for time and the prakrt: are not limited by time and 
space, and therefore they cannot be regarded as false, as the 
monists wish to think Again, if it did hold, things which are 
limited by their own nature and character would consequently be 
false. Thus, the selves would be false, since they are different from 
one another in their character. 

Moreover, the world is perceived as true and real, and there 1s 
no one who has experienced it to be false (the perception of the 
smallness of the sun or of the moon is an illusion, due to the distance 
from which they are seen; such conditions do not hold regarding 
the world as we perceive it). There is no reason which supports the 
view that the world is the product of ignorance. Again, the analogy 
of a magician and his magic 1s inapplicable to the world; for the 
magician does not perceive his magic creation, nor is he deluded by 
it. But in the case under discussion God (the Isvara) perceives His 
own creation. Therefore the world cannot be regarded as magic or 
maya; for God perceives everything directly. Thus, from whatever 
point of view one may discuss the doctrine of mdyd, one finds it 
untenable, and there are no proofs which can support it. 

Madhva further holds that in the Brahma-sittra, Book u, 
not only are various other philosophies refuted but that even the 
monistic doctrine has been refuted. The refutation of Buddhism 
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is in reality also a refutation of the monists, who are in reality 
nothing but crypto-Buddhists or Buddhists in disguise!. The 
sanyavadi Buddhists hold that truth 1s of two kinds, that which is 
samurta, or of limited or practical importance only, and that which 
1s paramartha, or ultimately real. If one truly discusses the nature of 
things, there 1s no reality, and what is perceived as real is only an 
appearance. What 1s called the pdramarthtka reality means only the 
cessation of all appearance®. There is no difference between the 
qualityless Brahman and the sinya of the Buddhists. The quality- 
less Brahman 1s self-luminous and eternal; the simya of the 
Buddhists 1s unknowable by mind or speech, and is also difference- 
less, self-luminous, and eternal. It 1s opposed to materiality, to 
practicality, to pain and suffering, and to cessation and the defects 
of bondage’. It is not actually a real-positive entity, though it 
supports all positive appearance, and, though in itself it 1s eternal, 
from the practical point of view it appears in manifold characters 
It 1s neither existent nor non-existent, neither good, nor bad—it 18 
not a thing which one should either leave aside or take, for 1t is the 
eternal sinya*. It may be observed in this connection that the 
monists also do not believe in the reality of the characters of being 
and non-being, because the Brahman is devoid of all characters and 
qualities. Like Sanya of the Buddhists, it is unspeakable, though it 
1s referred to by all words, and it 1s unknowable, though all know- 
ledge refers to it. Neither the Sankarites nor the Sinyavadins 
believe in the category of being or positivity as characters. The 


1 na ca nir-utsesa-brahma-vadinah stinydt kas cd ursesah, 
tasya mrvutsesam svayambhitam mrlepam ajardmaram 
Sinyam tattvam vyfieyam manovdcdm agocaram 
Tattvoddyota, p 243(a). 
2 satyam ca duitidham prokiam samurtam paramdrthikam 
samurtam vyavahadryam syan nrvurtam paramarthtkam 
uicdryamdnena satyaf capt pratlyate yasya tat samurtam jfidnam vyavahdra- 
padafi ca yat Ibid p. 243(a) 
: nir-uisesam svayam bhiitam mrlepam ajardmaram 
Slinyam tattvam avytieyam manovacdm agocaram 
jadya-samvrtt-duhkhdnta-piirva-dosa-vtrodht yat 
mtya-bhadvanayd bhatam tad bhavam yogindm nayet 
bhdvartha-pratryogitvuam bhadvatvam va na tattvata 
visvdkdrafica samurtya yasya tat padam aksayam, 
Ibid p. 243(a) 
7 ndsya sattvam asattvam vd na doso guna eva vd 
heyopddeya-ralutam tac chiinyam padam aksayam. 
Ibid p. 243 
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Siinyavadin does not regard the sunya or the void as a character. 
The view of the Sankarites, therefore, 1s entirely different from 
belief in a personal God, endowed with characters and qualities 
(which 1s the general purport of all valid scriptural texts). If the 
Brahman be void of all characters, it is beyond all determination. 
The monists think that the Brahman 1s absoluteless, differenceless, 
and this precludes them from resorting to any argument in support 
of their view; for all arguments presuppose relativity and difference. 
In the absence of any valid argument, and in the face of practical 
experience of the reality of the world, there is indeed nothing which 
can establish the monrstic view. All arguments that would prove 
the falsity of the world will fall within the world-appearance and 
be themselves false. If all selves were identical, then there would be 
no difference between the emancipated and the un-emancipated 
ones. If it 1s held that all difference is due to ignorance, then God, 
who has no ignorance, would perceive Himself as one with all indi- 
vidual selves, and thus share their sufferings; but the scriptural 
text of the Gita definitely shows that God perceives Himself as 
different from ordinary individual selves. The experience of 
suffering cannot also be due to updadhi (or condition) which may 
act as a limit; for in spite of diversity of conditions the experiencer 
remains the same. Moreover, since God 1s free from all conditions, 
the difference of conditions ought not to prevent Him from per- 
ceiving His equality with all beings in sharing their sufferings. 
Those also who hold that there is only one individual and that 
all misconceptions are due to Him are wrong; for at his death 
there should be cessation of the differences. There is also no proof 
in support of the view that all notion of difference and the ap- 
pearance of the world is due to the misconception of only one 
individual. Thus there are no proofs in support of the monustic 
view as held by the Sankarites. It is therefore tame that the up- 
holders of the ma@yd doctrine should flee, now that the omniscient 
Lord is coming to tear asunder the darkness of specious arguments 
and false interpretations of spiritual texts?. 

The Karma-nirnaya of Madhva deals with the nature of karma 
or scriptural duties, which forms the subject-matter of the 


paldyadhvam palayadhvam tvarayd mdy:-ddnavah 
sarvajiio hartwr dydts tarkagama-dardribhid. 
Tattvoddyota, p. 245(a). 
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Pirca-mimamsa. The Parva-mimamsa not only practically ignores 
the existence of God but also denies it. Madhva was himself a great 
believer in a personal God and therefore wished to interpret the 
Mimamsa in an authentic manner. He held that the various 
gods, e.g., Indra or Agni, stood for Visnu or Narayana. The 
Pitrva-mimamsa was satisfied with providing for heaven as the 
object of all performance of sacrifices, but with Madhva the 
ultimate goal was true knowledge and the attainment of emancipa- 
tion through the grace of God. He disliked the idea that the 
scriptural sacrifices are to be performed with the object of attaining 
heaven, and he emphasized his notion that they should be per- 
formed without any motive; with him they should be performed 
merely because they are religious injunctions or the commands of 
God. He further held that it is only by such motiveless performance 
of actions that the mind could be purified for the attainment of the 
grace of God. The motiveless performance of sacrifices 1s therefore 
in a way preliminary and accessory to the attainment of wisdom 
and the grace of God. 

Thus, as usual, Madhva tries to refute the argument of the 
monists against the possibility of possession by God of infinite 
attributes and in favour of a differenceless Brahma. He further 
says that the texts such as satyam, jfidnam, anantam, Brahma, which 
apparently inspires a qualityless Brahman, are to be subordinated 
to other texts which are of a dualistic nature. Proceeding by way 
of inference, he says that the world, being of the nature of an effect, 
must have an intelligent cause—a maker—and this maker is God. 
The maker of this world must necessarily be associated with 
ommniscience and omnipotence. Madhva cites the evidence of the 
Bhdgavata-puradna in favour of a saguna Brahma, a Brahma 
associated with qualities. Where the texts refer to Brahman as 
nirguna, the idea is that’the Brahman 1s not associated with any 
bad qualities. Also the Brahman cannot be devoid of all determina- 
tion, visesa; the denial of determination is itself a determination, 
and as such would have to be denied by the monists; and this would 
necessarily lead to the affirmation of the determination. Madhva 
then resorts to his old arguments against mdyd, mithyd, and 
@nirvacaniya, and points out that the logic of excluded middle 
would rule out the possibility of a category which is neither sat nor 
asat. There is really no instance of a so-called anirvacaniya. An 
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illusion, after 1t is contradicted, is sometimes pointed out as an 
instance of anirvacaniya, but this is wholly wrong; for in the case 
of an illusion something was actually perceived by the senses but 
interpreted wrongly. The fact that something was actually in 
contact with the visual sense is undisputed; and, when the illusion 
1s contradicted, the contradiction means the discovery that an object 
which was believed to be there is not there. The object that was 
erroneously perceived—e.g., a snake—was a real object, but it did 
not exist where it was thought to exist. To say that the illusion is 
false (mithyd) only means that the object illusorily perceived does 
not exist there. The mere fact that an object was illusorily per- 
ceived cannot mean that it was really existent; and nevertheless its 
non-existence was contradicted; so it was neither existent nor non- 
existent. The only legitimate point of view 1s that the illusorily 
perceived object did not exist while it was perceived, i.e. it was 
asat. The rope which was perceived as “‘snake”’ is later on contra- 
dicted, when the perception of ‘‘snake”’ disappears; but the world 
as such has never been found to disappear. Thus there 1s no 
similarity between the perception of the world and the perception 
of the illusory snake. Moreover that which 1s amrvacaniya is so 
called because it is hard to describe it on account of its uniqueness, 
but that does not prove that it is a category which is neither 
existent nor non-existent. Though it may be sufficiently described, 
still one may not exhaust its description. A jar is different from a 
cloth and also different from the merely chimerical hare’s horn, 
viz., a jar is different from an existent cloth and a non-existent 
hare’s horn; but that does not make a jar anirvacaniya, or false 
The jar as shown above is sadasad-v:laksana, but it is not on that 
account non-existent. 

Again, the meaning of the phrase sadasad-vilaksana is very 
vague. In the first place, if it means the conception of a difference 
(bheda), then the meaning is inconsistent. The monists hold that 
only the Brahman exists, and therefore, if the difference between 
the existent and the non-existent exists, there will be dualism. But 
in reply it may be held that the affirmation of dualism is only 
possible as a lower degree of reality which is called the vydvahdrika. 
The meaning of this word is not clear. It cannot mean a category 
which is different from both being and non-being, since such a cate- 
gory is logically invalid. If it means only conditional being, then 
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even the conception of the highest reality is conditioned by human 
knowledge, and is therefore conditional (vyavahdrika); and the 
application of the term to illusory perception or normal perception 
alone is doubtful. In the second place, the term sadasad-vilaksana 
also cannot mean identity between the Brahman and the world; for 
such identity is open to contradiction. The monists can therefore 
affirm neither the reality of difference nor the reality of absolute 
identity between the world and Brahman. 

The view of the monists that there are different degrees of 
reality, and that there is identity between them in essence and 
difference only in appearance, cannot be established, unless the 
truth of degrees of reality can be established. They hold that the 
world (which has an inferior degree of reality) is superimposed on 
the Brahman, or that Brahman has manifested Himself as the 
world; but such an expression is invalid 1f there 1s absolute identity 
between the world and the Brahman. The phrase ‘absolute 
identity”’ would be merely a tautology, and the scriptural texts so 
interpreted would be tautological. The monists argue that even 
identical expressions have satyam jridnam anantam, and are not 
tautological, because they serve to exclude their negatives. To style 
Brahman “‘satya”’ or ‘‘jidna’’ means that Brahman 1s not asatya 
and ajfidna. But such an interpretation would destroy their con- 
tention that all the scriptural epithets have an akhandartha, i.e., refer 
to one differenceless Brahman, for according to their own interpre- 
tation the scriptural epithets do not have only one significance 
(viz., the affirmation of pure ditferenceless being), but also the 
negation of other qualities; and in that case the final significance 
of all scriptural epithets as referring to the differenceless Brahman 
1s contradicted. Again, the anirvacaniyatd of the world depends 
upon a false analysis of illusion; and so the statement that the 
differencelessness of Brahman depends on the very illusoriness of 
the world 1s not established by any monist by any valid argument. 
The difference between the world-appearance and Brahman 
cannot be regarded by the monists as ultimately real; for in 
that case ‘difference’ 1s a category having a co-existent reality 
with Brahman. Again, the concept of difference between the 
existent and the non-existent requires classification ; and, unless this 
is done, the mere assertion that the world-appearance is both 
identical with and different from Brahman would have no meaning. 
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That which is different from the non-existent is existent and that 
which is different from the existent is non-existent or chimerical. 
The non-existent has no determination; for it cannot be known by 
any means, and as such its difference from the existent cannot be 
known either, since to know the difference between two entities one 
must know the two entities fully. No one can argue about whether 
the hare’s horn is different or not different from a tree. Again, if 
sat or ‘‘existent”’ means the ultimately differenceless real, then, 
since such a difference has no character in it, it is not possible to 
form any concept of its difference from any other thing. Thus it is 
not possible to form any concept of anything which is different 
from the existent and also from the non-existent; if the world 1s 
different from the non-existent, it must be real; and if the world is 
different from the existent, it must be the hare’s horn. The law of 
excluded middle again rules out the existence of anything which 1s 
neither existent nor non-existent; in a pair of contradictory judg- 
ments one must be right. Thus the reality of Brahman 1s endowed 
with all qualities and as a creator and sustainer of the world He 
cannot be denied. 

Madhva then contends with the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
the ultimate import of propositions must lead to the performance 
of an action. If that were the case, the Vedic propositions would 
never have any import implying the reality of Brahman; for 
Brahman cannot be the object of the activity of man. Madhva 
holds that the purpose of all Vedic texts 1s the glorification of 
God; and, further, that what is effected by activity among finite 
human beings is already pre-established with infinite God. Ail 
actions imply tstasddhanatd (pleasurable motive) and not mere 
activity. Nothing will be put into action by any man which is 
distinctly injurious to him. If the chief emphasis of all actions thus 
be istasadhanaté, then the assertion of the Mim4msa school, that 
the import of all possibilities is karyatd, is false; istasddhanata 
includes kaéryatd. The supreme istasddhanata of all actions is the 
attainment of emancipation through the grace of God. It is there- 
fore necessary that all sacrificial actions should be performed with 
devotion, since it is by devotional worship alone that one can attain 
the grace of God. The Karma-nirnaya is a small work of less than 


400 granthas, 
In the Visnu-tattoa-nirnaya, a work of about 600 granthas, 
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Madhva ‘discusses a number of important problems. He declares 
that the Vedas, the Mahabharata, the Patcardatras, the Ramayana, 
the Visnu-purana and all other sacred literature that follows them 
are to be regarded as valid scriptures (sad-dgama). All other texts 
that run counter to them are to be counted as bad scriptures (dur- 
dgama), and by following them one cannot know the real nature of 
God. It is neither by perception nor by inference that one can 
know God; it is only by the Vedas that one can know the nature of 
God. The Vedas are not produced by any human being (apauru- 
seya); unless the transcendental origin of the Vedas 1s admitted, 
there can be no absolute validity of religious duties; all ethical and 
religious duties will be relative. No human commands can give 
the assurance of absence of ignorance or absence of false know- 
ledge; nor can it be supposed that these commands proceed from 
an omniscient being, for the existence of an omniscient being can- 
not be known apart from the scriptures. It will be too much to 
suppose that such an omniscient being is not interested in deceiving 
us But, on the other hand, if the Vedas are regarded as not having 
emanated from any person, we are not forced to make any other 
supposition; the impersonal origin of the Vedas is valid in itself, 
because we do not know of any one who has written them. Their 
utterances are different from other utterances of an ordinary nature, 
because we know the authors of the latter. The Vedas exist in their 
own nature and have been revealed only to the sages, and their 
validity does not depend on anything else; for, unless this is ad- 
mutted, we can have no absolute criterion of validity and there will 
be infinite regress. Their validity does not depend on any reasoning; 
for good reasoning can only show that the process of thought is 
devoid of logical defects, and cannot by itself establish validity for 
anything. Since the Vedas are impersonal, the question of the 
absence of logical defects does not arise. All validity is self-evident; 
it is non-validity which is proved by later experience. Nor can it 
be said that the words of Vedic utterances of one syllable are pro- 
duced at the time of utterance; for in that case they would be 
recognized as known before. Such recognition cannot be due to 
similarity; for in that case all recognitions would have to be con- 
sidered as cases of similarity, which would lead us to the Buddhist 
view ; recognitions are to be considered as illusory. Thus the self- 
validity of the Vedas has to be accepted as the absolute determinant 
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of all important problems!. These Vedas were originally perceived 
by God; He imparted them to sages, who at the beginning of each 
creation, remembered the instructions of their previous birth. The 
alphabets and words are also eternal, as they are always apparent 
in the mind of the eternal God; so, though the syllables appear in 
the dkdsa, and though the Vedas consist of a conglomeration of 
them, the Vedas are eternal. The Mimamsa view that the acquire- 
ment of words 1s associated with activity is wrong; for words and 
their meanings are already definitely settled, and it 1s only by physical 
gestures that meanings are acquired by individual people. The 
purpose of a proposition is finished when 1t indicates its meaning, 
and the validity of the proposition 1s in the realization of such a 
meaning, While one 1s acquainted with such a meaning and finds 
that the direction involved in it, if pursued, will be profitable, one 
works accordingly, but when one finds it to be injurious one desists 
from it. All grammars and lexicons are based on the relation 
already existent between words and their meanings, and no action 
is implied therein. 

All the scriptures refer to Narayana as omniscient and the creator 
of all things. It 1s wrong to suppose that the scriptures declare the 
identity of the individual selves with God; for there is no proof for 
such an assertion. 

The existence of God cannot be proved by any inference; for 
inference of equal force can be adduced against the existence of 
God. If it is urged that the world, being an effect, must have a 
creator or maker just as a jug has a potter for its maker, then 1t may 
also be urged on the contrary that the world is without any maker, 
like the self; 1f 1t is urged that the self 1s not an effect and that 
therefore the counter-argument does not stand, then it may also be 
urged that all makers have bodies, and since He has no body, God 
cannot be a creator. Thus the existence of God can only be proved 
on the testimony of the scriptures, and they hold that God 1s 
different from the individual selves. If any scriptural texts seem 
to indicate the identity of God and self or of God and the world, 
this will be contradicted by perceptual expenence and inference, 
and consequently the monistic interpretations of these texts would 


1 vyfieyam paramam Brahma jfidptkd paramd srutsh 
anddi-mtyd sd tac ca uind tam na ca gamyate. 
Vignu-tattva-vimrnaya, p. 206. 
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be invalid. Now the scriptures cannot suggest anything which is 
directly contradicted by experience; for, if experience be invalid, 
then the experience of the validity of the scriptures will also become 
invalid. The teaching of the scriptures gains additional strength by 
its consonance with what is perceived by other pramdnas; and, since 
all the pramdnas point to the reality of diversity, the monistic in- 
terpretation of the scriptural texts cannot be accepted as true. 
When any particular experience is contradicted by a number of 
other pramanas, that experience is thereby rendered invalid. It is 
in this manner that the falsity of the conch-shell-silver is attested 

What was perceived as silver at a distance was contradicted on closer 
inspection and by the contact of the hand, and for that reason 
the conch-shell-silver perceived at a distance is regarded as invalid. 
An experience which 1s contradicted by a large number of other 
pramanas is by reason of that very fact to be regarded as defective. 
The comparative value of evidence can be calculated either by its 
quantity or its quality?. There are two classes of qualitative proofs, 
viz., that which 1s relative (upajivaka) and that which is inde- 
pendent (upajivya); of these the latter must be regarded as the 
stronger. Perception and inference are independent sources of 
evidence, and may therefore be regarded as upajivya, while the 
scriptural texts are dependent on perception and inference, and are 
therefore to be regarded as upajivaka Valid perception precedes 
inference and is superior to it, for the inference has to depend on 
perception; thus, if there is a flat contradiction between the 
scriptural texts and what is universally perceived by all, the 
scriptural texts have to be so explained that there may not be any 
such contradiction. By its own nature as a support of all evidence, 
perception or direct experience, being the upajivya, has a stronger 
claim to validity’. Of the two classes of texts, viz., those which are 
monistic and those which are dualistic, the latter is supported by 
perceptual evidence. If it is urged that the purpose of the sruti 


» bahu-pramdana-urruddhdndm dosajanyatva-miyamat; dosa-yanyatvam ca 
balavat-pramana-uirodhdd eva jfidyate. 
adustam tndriyam tu aksam tarko’dustas tathanumad 
dgamo’dustavakyam ca tddrk cdnubhavah smrtah 
balavat-pramdnataé cawa jeya dogad na cdnyathda. Ibid. p. 2624 (4). 
® da-urdham balavatuafi ca bahutude ca suabhavatah. Ibid. 
® Madhva here states the different kinds of pramdnas according to Brakma- 
tarka. The account of the pramdnas is dealt with in a separate section. 
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texts is to transcend perception and that it is by perception alone 
that we realize pure being, then it follows that the dualistic texts, 
which contradict ordinary perception, are to be regarded as more 
valid on the very ground that they transcend perception. So, which- 
ever way we look at it, the superiority of the duality texts cannot 
be denied. Again, when a particular fact is supported by many 
evidences that strengthens the validity of that fact. The fact that 
God is different from the individual and the world, is attested by 
many evidences and as such it cannot be challenged; and the final 
and ultimate import of all the Vedic texts is the declaration of the 
fact that Lord Visnu is the highest of all. It is only by the know- 
ledge of the greatness and goodness of God that one can be 
devoted to Him, and it is by devotion to God and by His grace that 
one can attain emancipation, which is the highest object of life. 
Thus it is through: the declaration of God and His goodness that 
the srutz serves to attain this for us. 

No one can have any attachment to anything with which he 
feels himself identical. A king does not love his rival; rather he 
would try to inflict defeat on him by attacking him; but the same 
king would give away his all to one who praised him. Most of the 
ascriptions of the texts endow God with various qualities and 
powers which would be unexplainable on monistic lines. So 
Madhva urges that the ultimate aim of all sruti and smrti texts is 
to speak of the superexcellence of Visnu, the supreme Lord. 

But his opponents argue that ascription or affirmation of quali- 
ties to reality depends upon the concept of difference; the concept 
of difference again depends upon the separate existence of the 
quality and the qualified. Unless there are two entities, there is no 
conception of difference; and, unless there is a conception of 
difference, there cannot be a conception of separate entities. Thus 
these two conceptions are related to each other in a circular manner 
and are therefore logically invalid’. Madhva in reply says that the 
above argument is invalid, because things are in themselves of the 
nature of difference. It is wrong to argue that differences are 
meaningless because they can only be realized with reference to 


1na ca visesana-visesyatayd bheda-siddhth, vssesana-vrsepya-bhdvas ca 
bheddpekgah dharmt-pranyogy-apeksayd bheda-nddinr bheddpekyam ca dharm- 
pratyogituam sty amyonydfrayatayd bhedasydyuknhk. Vignu-tattva-vimrnaya, 
p. 264. 
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certain objects; for, just as unity has a separate meaning, so the 
difference is also realized by itself. It is wrong to think that first 
we have the notion of the differing objects in themselves in their 
unity and that then the differences are realized; to perceive the 
object is to perceive the difference. Difference is as simple and 
analysable as unity. Unity is also a simple notion, yet it can be 
expressed in the form of a relation of identity—such as that of 
Brahman and individual self, as the monists say. In the same way 
difference is a simple notion, though it may be expressed as sub- 
sisting between two entities. It is true that in cases of doubt and 
illusion our notion of difference is arrested, but so it is also in the 
case of our notion of unity. For to perceive an object is not to 
perceive its unity or identity; to perceive objects is to perceive their 
uniqueness, and it is this uniqueness which constitutes difference?. 
The expression “‘its difference” signifies the very uniqueness of the 
nature of the thing; for, had it not been so, then the perception of 
the object would not have led us to realize its separateness and 
difference from others. If such a difference was not realized with 
the very perception of the object, then one might easily have con- 
fused oneself with a jug or with a piece of cloth; but such a con- 
fusion never occurs, the reason being that the jug, as soon as it is 
perceived, is perceived as different from all other things. Difference 
therefore is realized as the very nature of things that are perceived ; 
doubts occur only in those cases where there is some similarity, 
while in most other cases the difference of an entity from other 
entities is realized with the very perception of the entity. Just as, 
when a number of lights are seen at a glance, they are all known in 
a general manner, so difference is also known in a general manner, 
though the particular difference of the object from any other 
specific object may not be realized immediately upon perception. 
When a number of articles is perceived, we also perceive at once 
that each article is different, though the specific difference of each 
article from the other may not be realized at once. We conclude 
therefore that perception of difference is dependent upon a prior 
perception of multiplicity as a series of units upon which the notion 


1 pedértha-sva-ritpatudd bhedasya na ca dharmi-pratryogy-apeksayd bhedasya 
svaripatvam atkyavat-svariipasyatva tathdtudt, sva-ritpa-siddhd vai tad and- 
dhié ca ftuefvaraikyam vadatah siddharwa, bhedas tu sva-riipa-darfana eva siddhth, 
prdyah sarvato uilakjapam hi paddrtha-svu-ripam drfyate. Ibid. 
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of difference is superimposed. That in the perception of each entity 
its specific nature and uniqueness is perceived cannot be denied 
even by the Vedantists, even by the monists, who regard each 
entity as being different from the Brahman. Thus the circular 
reasoning with which the monists associate the perception of dif- 
ference is a fallacy and is untenable. If an object in the very revela- 
tion of its nature did not also reveal its special difference or 
uniqueness, then the perception of all things would be identical. 
Moreover each difference has its own unique character; the 
difference from a jug is not the same as the difference from a cloth. 
Thus the perception of difference cannot be challenged as invalid, 
to say that what is perceived in a valid manner is false is a denial of 
experience, and 1s invalid. The illusory perception of the conch- 
shell silver is regarded as illusory only because it is contradicted by 
a stronger perceptual experience. No syllogistic reasoning has the 
power to challenge the correctness of valid perceptual experience. 
No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of direct and 
immediate experience. Upon this reasoning all arguments denying 
the differences of things are contradicted by the scriptural texts, 
by perception and by other arguments; the arguments of those who 
challenge the reality of difference are absolutely specious in their 
nature. It is idle to say that in reality there is no difference though 
such difference may be realized in our ordinary practical experience 
(vydvahartka). It has already been demonstrated that falsehood 
defined as that which is different from both the existent and the 
non-existent is meaningless. To attempt to deny the non-existent 
because it is unworthy of experience is meaningless; for, whether 
it was or was not experienced, there would be no need to deny it. 
The difference of anything from the non-existent would not be 
known without the knowledge of the non-existent. The appearance 
of the silver in the conch-shell cannot be described as something 
different from the existent and the non-existent; for the silver 
appearance is regarded as non-existent in the conch-shell ; it cannot 
be argued that, since such an appearance was realized, therefore it 
could not have been non-existent. The perception of the non- 
existent as the existent is the perception of one thing as another: 
it is of the nature of illusion. It cannot be said that the non-existent 
cannot be perceived even in illusion; for it is admitted by the 
monists that the antrvacaniya, which has no real existence, can be 
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perceived. Nor can it be held that such a perception is itself 
amrvacaniya (or indefinable); for in that case we should have a 
vicious infinite, since the first anzrvacaniya has to depend on the 
second and that on the third and so on. If the silver appearance was 
in reality anirvacaniya by nature, it would have been perceived as 
such, and that would have destroyed the illusion; for, if the silver- 
appearance was known at the time of perception as being anirva- 
caniya (or indefinable), no one would have failed to realize that he 
was experiencing an illusion. The word mithyd, ‘‘false”, does not 
in reality mean antrvacaniya; it should mean non-existence. Now 
there cannot be anything which is neither existent nor non-existent; 
everyone perceives that either things are existent or they are not; 
no one has perceived anything which is neither existent nor non- 
existent. Thus the supposition of the so-called anirvacaniya and 
that of the perception of the non-existent are alike invalid; the 
perception of difference is valid, and the monistic claim falls to the 
ground. 

The scriptures also assert difference between the individual 
selves and the Brahman; if even the scriptural texts are false, then 
it 1s idle to preach monism on scnptural grounds. It is on scrip- 
tural grounds that we have to admit that Brahman is the greatest 
and the highest; for the purport of all the valid scriptures tends to 
such an assertion—yet no one can for a moment think that he is one 
with Brahman; no one feels ‘‘I am omniscient, I am omnipotent, 
I am devoid of all sorrows and all defects”; on the contrary our 
common experience is just the opposite, and it cannot be false, for 
thereisno proof ofits falsity. The scriptures themselves never declare 
the identity of the self with the Brahman; the so-called identity 
text (tat tvam ast, “That art thou”’) 1s proclaimed with illustra- 
tions which all point to a dualistic view. The illustration in the 
context of every “identity” (or monistic) text shows its real purport, 
viz., that it asserts the difference between Brahman and the selves. 
When it is said that, when one is known, everything is known, the 
meaning is that the chief object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause; it does not mean that other things are false. 
For, if that one alone were the truth and everything else were false, 
then we should expect the knowledge of all falsehood to be derived 
from the knowledge of the truth, which is impossible (nahi satya- 
jnanena mithya-jfidnam bhavati). It cannot be said that the know- 
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ledge of the conch-shell leads to a knowledge of the silver; for the 
two awarenesses are different. It is only by knowing ‘‘this is not 
silver” that one knows the conch-shell; so long as one knows the 
silver (which is false), one does not know the conch-shell (which is 
true). By knowing an entity one does not know the negation of the 
entity. The knowledge of the non-existence of an entity 1s preceded 
by the knowledge of its existence elsewhere. It is customary for 
people to speak of other things as being known when the most 
important and the most essential thing is known; when one knows 
the principal men of a village, one may say that one knows the 
village. When one knows the father, one may say that he knows the 
son; ““O! I know him, he is the son of so and so, he is known to 
me’’; from one’s knowledge of one person one may affirm the 
knowledge of other persons like him; by knowing one woman one 
may say “O! I know women.” It is on the basis of such instances 
that the scriptural texts affirm that by the knowledge of one every- 
thing else is known There is no reason for saying that such 
affirmations declare the falsity of all other things except Brahman 

When the texts assert that by knowing one lump of earth one knows 
all earthen-wares, the idea is that of similarity, since surely not all 
earthen-wares are made out of one lump of earth; the text does 
not say that by knowing earth we know all earthen-wares; what it 
does say is that by knowing one lump of earth we know all earthen- 
wares. It is the similarity between one lump of earth and all other 
earthen-wares that justifies the text. The word “‘vdcdrambhanam”’ 
does not mean falsehood, generated by words, for in that case the 
word namadheya would be inapplicable. We conclude that the 
scriptures nowhere declare the falsehood of the world; on the 
contrary, they abound in condemnation of the view that the world 
is false}. 

The highest self, the Brahman, is absolutely independent, 
omniscient, omnipotent and blissful, whereas the ordinary self, 
though similar to Him in character, is always under His control, 
knows little and has little power. It is wrong to suppose that self 
is one but appears as many because of a false updadhi or condition, 


asatyam apratistham te jagad ahur anifvaram 
a-paras-para-sambhiitam kim anyat kadma-hattukam 
etim drgtim avastabhya nastatmano’lpa-buddhayah. 

Gita, xv1. 8 9, a8 quoted by Madhva. 
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and impossible to conceive that the self could be misconceived as 
not-self. The so-called creation of illusory appearance by magic, 
in imitation of real things, is only possible because real things 
exist; it is on the basis of real things that unreal illusions appear. 
Dreams also occur on the basis of real experiences which are 
imitated in them. Dream creations can take place only through the 
functioning of the subconscious impressions (vdsanda); but there is 
no reason to suppose that the world as such, which is never 
contradicted and which is truly experienced, is illusory, like dream 
creations. Moreover the Lord is omniscient and self-luminous, and 
it is not possible that He should be covered by ignorance. If it is 
argued that the one Brahman appears as many through a condition 
(or upddhi) and that He passes through the cycles of birth and 
rebirth, then, since these cycles are never-ending, Brahman will 
never be free from them and He will never have emancipation 
because His association with upddhi will be permanent. It is no 
defence to say that the pure Brahman cannot have any bondage 
through conditions, that which is already associated with upddhi 
or condition cannot require a further condition for associating the 
previous condition with it; for that will lead to a vicious infinite. 
Again, the thesis of the existence of a false upadhi can be proved 
only if there 1s a proof for the existence of ignorance as an entity; 
if there 1s no ignorance, there cannot be any falsehood. Again, as 
upadhi cannot exist without ignorance, nor ignorance without 
upadh:, this would involve a vicious circle. According to the 
hypothesis omniscience can be affirmed only of that which is 
unassociated with a false upadhi; so that, if the pure Brahman is 
itself associated with ignorance, there can never be emancipation ; 
for then the ignorance will be its own nature, from which it cannot 
dissociate itself. Moreover, such a permanent existence of ignorance 
would naturally lead to a dualism of the Brahman and ignorance. 
If it is held that it 1s by the ajidna of the jiva (soul) that the false 
appearance of the world 1s possible, then it may be pointed out that 
there is a vicious circle here also; for without the pre-existence of 
ajridna there is no jiva, and without jiva there cannot be ajfdna; 
without ajfdna there is no upddhi, and without upddhi there is no 
ajfidna. Nor can it be held that it is the pure Brahman that 
appears as ignorant through illusion; for, unless ajidna is estab- 
lished, there cannot be illusion, and, unless there is illusion, there 
6-2 
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cannot be ajfiana. From another point of view too 1t may be urged 
that the monists support an impossible proposition in saying that, 
when all the individuals are emancipated, the Brahman will be 
emancipated, since the living units or the souls are far morenumerous 
than even the atoms; on the tip of an atom there may be millions 
of living units, and it is impossible to conceive that they should all 
attain salvation through the knowledge of Brahman. It also cannot 
be said that there is nothing to be surprised at the logical certainty 
of falsehood; for it must be a very strong argument against our 
opponent, that they cannot prove the falsehood of all things which 
are immediately and directly perceived; and, unless such proofs are 
available, things that are perceived through direct experience cannot 
be ignored. We all know that we are always enjoying the objects of 
the world in our experience, and in view of this fact how can we say 
that there is no difference between an experience and the object 
experienced’ When we perceive our food, how can we say that 
there is no food? A perceptual experience can be discarded only 
when it is known that the conditions of perception were such as to 
vitiate its validity. We perceive a thing from a distance; we may 
mistrust it in certain respects, since we know that when we perceive 
a thing at a distance the object appears small and blurred; but, unless 
the possibility of such distorting conditions can be proved, no per- 
ception can be regarded as invalid. Moreover, the defects of a per- 
ception can also be discovered by a maturer perception. The 
falsehood of the world has never been proved as defective by any 
argument whatever. Moreover the experience of knowledge, 
ignorance, pleasure and pain cannot be contradicted; so it has to be 
admitted that the experience of the world is true, and, being true, 
it cannot be negated; therefore it 1s impossible to have such an 
emancipation as is desired by the monists. If that which 1s directly 
experienced can be negated merely by specious arguments without 
the testimony of a stronger experience, then even the perception 
of the self could be regarded as false. There is no lack of specious 
arguments about the existence of the self; for one may quite well 
argue that, since everything is false, the experience of the self also is 
false, and there is no reason why we should distinguish the 
existence of other things from the experience of the self, since as 
experience they are of the same order. It will be an insupportable 
assumption that the experience of the self belongs to a different 
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order, wherefore its falsity cannot be affirmed. Nor is it possible 
to affirm that all illusions occur on the basis of self-experience ; 
for, 1n order to assert that, one must first prove that the experience 
of the self is not illusory, while all other experiences are so— 
which 1s exactly the point contested by the Madhvas. If 1t is 
urged that illogicality only shows that the experience is false, then 
it may also be urged that the illogicality or the inexplicable nature 
of the experience of the self in association with the objective ex- 
perience only proves the falsity of the experience of the self and 
can lead to nothing; for the monists urge that all experiences may 
be mere semblances of experience, being only products of avidyd. 
The avidyd itself 1s regarded as inexplicable, and all reality 1s 
supposed to depend not on experience, but on the logical arguments ; 
in which case one may as well say that objects are the real seers 
and the subject that which is seen One may say too that there may 
be false appearances without a seer; the illogicality or inexplica- 
bility of the situation 1s nothing to shy at, since the mdyd 1: illogical 
and inexplicable; a fact which makes it impossible to indicate in 
what manner it will create confusion. Creating confusion is its sole 
function, and therefore one may say that either there are appear- 
ances without any seer, illusions without a basis, or that the objects 
are the so-called seers and the self, the so-called seer, is in reality 
nothing but an object 

Again, if all differences are regarded as mere false appearances 
due to updadhi, why should there not on the same analogy be 
experience of reality? Though feelings of pleasure and pain appear in 
different limbs of one person, yet the experiencer is felt as the same. 
Why should not experiences in different bodies or persons be felt 
as belonging to the same individual ?—the analogy is the same. In 
spite of the difference of upddhts (such as the difference between the 
limbs of one person), there is the feeling of one experiencer; so in 
the different upadhzs of the bodies of more than one person there may 
be the appearance of one experiencer. And again, the destruction of 
one upddhi cannot liberate the Brahman or the self; for the Brahman 
18 associated with other upadhis and is suffering bondage all the same. 

Again, one may ask whether the updadhi covers the whole of the 
Brahman or a part of it. The Brahman cannot be conceived as made 
up of parts; if the association of upddhi were due to another upddhz, 
then there would be a vicious infinite. Again, since the Brahman 
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is all-pervading, there cannot be any difference through upddhi, 
and no conception of a part of the Brahman 1s possible; upddhi is 
possible only of things that are limited by time or place. Again, 
for the same reason experiences through different upddhis must be 
of one and the same Brahman, and in that case there ought to be 
the appearance of one experience through all the different bodies, 
just as the experience of pleasure and pain in the different limbs of 
a person are attributed to him alone. 

Again, the pure Brahman cannot pass through cycles of births 
and rebirths, because 1t 1s pure. Then the birth, rebirth and bondage 
of the monists must be of Brahman as associated with upddit and 
maya. Now the question 1s: 1s the Brahman associated with mdyd 
different from pure Brahman or identical with it? If it be identical 
with pure Brahman, then it cannot suffer bondage. If it is not 
identical, then the question 1s whether it is eternal or non-eternal: 
if it 1s not eternal, then it will be destroyed, and there will be no 
emancipation ; if it 1s eternal, then one has to admit that the maya 
and Brahman remain eternally associated, which virtually means 
the ultimate reality of two entities. If it 1s urged that Brahman in 
pure essence is one, though He appears as many in association with 
the upadht, the simple reply is that, if the pure essence can be 
associated with upddht, the essence in itself cannot be regarded as 
pure. To say that the upddhz is false 1s meaningless, because the 
concepts of falsehood and upddh: are mutually interdependent. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to beginningless karma; for, unless 
the plurality of the upadhzs can be proved, the plurality of the karma 
cannot be proved either, as the two concepts are interdependent. 
So the monistic view is contradicted by all our means of knowledge; 
and all the srutt texts support the pluralistic view. Both the maya 
and the Brahman are incapable of description on a monistic view; 
it is difficult too to realize how the Brahman or the monist can 
express Himself; for, if He is one and there is no activity, He ought 
not to be able to express Himself. If He cannot express Himself to 
others who do not exist, He cannot express Himself to Himself 
either; for self-action is impossible (na ca svendpit jneyatvam 
tatr ucyate kartr-karma-virodhat). ‘There cannot be any knowledge 
without a knower; the knowledge that is devoid of the knower and 
the known is empty and void, since none of us has experienced any 
knowledge where there is no knowledge and the knower. 
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The Visnu-tattva-nirnaya of Madhva had a comment called the 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tikd by Jaya-tirtha, Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tika- 
tippani by KeSavasvamin, Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-fippani by Srinivasa 
and Padmanabha-tirtha, Bhaktabodha by Raghittama; it had 
also another commentary, called Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-fikopanydsa. 
Besides these there were independent works on the lines of 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya called Visnu-tattva-mrnaya-vakyértha and 
Vanamali Misra’s Visnu-tattva-prahasa'. 

The Nydya-vivarana of Madhva 1s a work of more than six 
hundred granthas, which deals with the logical connection of the 
different chapters of the Brahma-siitra. A number of commentaries 
was written on it, by Vitthala-sutananda-tirtha, Mudgalananda- 
tirtha, and Raghiittama; Jaya-tirtha also wrote on it the Nyd@ya- 
wivarana-panjika Raghavendra, Vijayindra and Vadiraja wrote 
respectively Nyd@ya-muktavali, Nydya-mauktikamdald, and Nydya- 
ratndvali, on the lines of Madhva’s Nya@ya-vivarana. Madhva wrote 
it after he had finished his Bhdsya, Anubhasya and Anuvydkhyana; 
it is needless for us to follow the work in detail, but we may briefly 
indicate Madhva’s manner of approach. He says that the Brakma- 
siltra was written in order to discredit the monistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Thus with the monist Brahman cannot be a 
subject of enquiry, because He 1s self-luminous; in opposition to 
this view the Brahma-sitra starts with the thesis that Brahman, 
being the supreme person who 1s full of all qualities, can hardly be 
known by our finite minds. There is then a natural enquiry 
regarding the extent of the greatness of the supreme being, and in 
the second sitra it is shown that Brahman cannot be identical with 
the individual selves, because He is the source from which the world 
has come into being and it is He who supports the world also. In the 
third satra we learn that the Brahman-causality of the world cannot 
be known except through scripture; in the fourth we read that the 
scriptures from which we can know the Brahman cannot be any 
other than the Upanisads. In this way, all through his first chapter, 
Madhbva tries to show that, if we interpret the doubtful sruti texts 
on the basis of those whose meanings are clear and definite, we find 
that they too declare the supenority and transcendence of the 
supreme Lord. The same process of reconciling the sruté texts with 


: ) ato jfdtr-sReydbhavat jldnam apr Ninyataiva; atah Hinya-vdddn na katad 
vilesah; na ca jHdtr-jieva-raktiam jiidnam kvacad drstam. Op. at. p. 275 (17). 
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the idea of showing the transcendence of God over individual selves 
goes on through the remaining chapters of the first book. In dealing 
with the fourth book Madhva discusses his pet view that not all 
persons can be liberated, since only a few can be worthy of libera- 
tion?. He further says that God must be worshipped continually 
by chanting His excellent qualities every day. The scriptural duties 
as well as meditation (dhyana) and its accessories (postures, etc.) 
are to be carried out; without meditation there cannot be a direct 
intuition of God?. It cannot be urged that with the rise of know- 
ledge all karmas are destroyed and salvation comes by itself; for 
knowledge can remove only the unripe (apra@rabdha) karmas. The 
fruit of the prdrabdha or ripe karmas has to be enjoyed till they are 
exhausted. Thus Madhva favours the doctrine of jivanmuktz. 
Though it has been said that the rise of true knowledge removes 
the aprarabdha karmas, yet the real agency belongs to God; when 
the true knowledge rises in a man, God is pleased, and He destroys 
the unripe karmas*. At the time of death all wise persons pass on 
to fire and from there to vd@yu, which takes them to Brahman, since 
it 1s only through v@yu that one can approach Brahman. Those who 
return to the world pass through smoke; and there are others who 
because of their sinful character pass on to the lowest world Even 
in the state of salvation the emancipated beings enjoy devotion as 
pure bliss. 

The Tantra-sdra-samgraha of Madhva is a work of four chap- 
ters on ritual, which deals with the methods of worshipping Visnu 
by the use of mantras; and various processes of ritualistic worship 
are described. It is commented upon by raebingiameedie 


Tantra-sdra-mantroddhdara. 

Madhva wrote also another small work, called Saddcara-smrts, 
in forty verses; this too is a work on rituals, describing the normal 
duties of a good warsnava There is a commentary by Dronacarya 
(Saddcara-smrti-vydkhya). 

1 mahd-phalatudt sarvesdm asaktyd eva upapannatvat, anyatha sarva-purusdfa- 
kyasyawa sadhanatayd sarvésém moksdpatteh Nydya-vuwarana, p 16(a) 

: sas wind aparoksa-siiandkhya-visesa-kadrydnupapatteh. Ibid. 

karmam ksapayed ursnur aprdrabdham uidyayd 
prdrabdham tu bhogena ksapayan svam padam nayet. Ibid. 16. 
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He wrote also another small work, called Krsnadmrta-mahérnava. 
The present writer has not been able to trace any commentary on 
it. It consists of two hundred and forty-two verses, describing the 
forms of worshipping Visnu, and emphasizes the indispensable 
necessity of continual meditation on the super-excellent nature of 
God and of worshipping Him; it speaks also of repentance and 
meditation on God’s name as a way of expiation of sins. Madhva 
further says that in this present Kali age bhakti of God is the only 
way to emancipation. Meditation on God alone can remove all 
sins!; no ablutions, no asceticism are necessary for those who 
meditate on God; the name of God is the only instrument for 
removing sins. So the whole of the Krsndmrta-maharnava describes 
the glory of God, as well as the methods of worshipping Him; and, 
further, the duties of the good varsnavas during the important tithts. 

Madhva wrote another small work, the Dvdadasa-stotra, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and thirty verses No commentary on 
this has been traced by the present writer. 

He wrote also another very small work, in two verses, the 
Narasimha-nakha-stotra, and another, the Yamaka-bhdrata, of 
eighty-one verses. This latter was commented upon by Yadupati 
and Timmanna Bhatta; and in it Madhva describes the story of 
Krsna in brief, including the episodes of Vrndavana and that 
of Hastinapur in association with the Pandavas. 

He wrote also the Re-bhasya, i.e., a commentary on some selected 
verses of the Rg-veda, which was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Venkata, Chalari-nrsimhacarya, Raghavendra, 
KeSavacarya, Laksminarayana and Satyanatha Yati. Two anony- 
mous works are known to the present writer which were written 
on the lines of the Rg-bhdsya; they are Rg-artha-ciida@mani and 
Re-arthoddhaéra. Raghvendra Yati also wrote a work on the same 
lines, called Rg-artha-manjart. Madhva’s commentary on the 
Isoponisat was commented on by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, 
Raghunatha Yati, Nrsimhacarya and Satyaprajfia Yati, and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work on Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka and Mandikya Upantsads, which follows 
Madhva’s line of interpretation of these Upanisads. Madhva’s 


smarandd eva krsnatya pdpasamghattapanjarah 
fatadhd bhedam dydti gurivy vajrahato yathd. 


Krsndmyta-maharnava, verse 46. 
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commentary on the Aitareyopanisad was commented upon by 
Tamraparni Srinivasa, Jaya-tirtha, VisveSvara-tirtha and Nara- 
yana-tirtha; and Narasimha Yati wrote a separate treatise, the 
Aitareyopanisad-khandartha, on which a commentary, the Khandar- 
tha-prakdga, was written by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Kathopanisad- 
bhasya of Madhva was commented upon by Vedesa. Vyasa-tirtha 
wrote: a commentary, the Kenopanisad-bhasya-fikd, on Madhva’s 
Kenopanisad-bhasya, while Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate 
work (the Kenopanisad-khandartha). The Chandogyopanisad-bhasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Vyasa-tirtha; Vedesa and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work, the Chandogyopanisad- 
khandartha. The Talavakdra-bhdsya of Madhva had the following 
commentaries: the Talavakdra-bhdsya-tikad, by Vyasa-tirtha, and 
Talabavdara-fippani, by Vedesa-bhiksu; Nrsimha-bhiksu wrote 
the Talavakdra-khandartha-prakasika. The Prasnopanisad-bhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in the Prasno- 
panisad-bhdsya-tikdé, which had two commentaries, the Prasno- 
panisad - bhdsya-fikd-tippana by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Brhadd- 
ranyaka-bhasya of Madhva had commentaries (Brhaddranyaka- 
bhasya-tika) by Raghiittama, Vyasa-tirtha and Srinivasa-tirtha, and 
Raghiittama Yati wrote a separate work on it, called the Brhaddran- 
yaka-bhava-bodha. The Manditkyopanisad-bhasya of Madhva had 
two commentaries on it, by Vydsa-tirtha and Krsnacarya, and 
Raghavendra Yati wrote a separate work on it, the Mandakya- 
khandartha, The Mundakopantsad-bhdsya of Madhva has the 
following commentaries: the Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-tika by 
Vyasa-tirtha and Narayana-tirtha; Mundakopantsad-bhasya-tika- 
fippani by Krsnacarya; and Mundakopanisad-bhdasya-vyakhya by 
Nrsimha-bhiksu. 


Teachers and Writers of the Madhva School. 


Historical enquiry about the Madhvas was probably first 
started by Krgnasvimi Ayer, with a paper in which he tried 
to solve the question of the age of Madhva!: but he was not in 
a position to utilize the archaeological data as was done by 
H. Krgna Sastri*. The conclusions at which he arrived were in some 


1 Madhvacarya, a Short Hutorical Sketch, by C. N. Krgnasvamt Ayer, M.A, 
* See his article, Epigraphica Indica, vol vi, pp. 260-8. 
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cases against the records of the Madhva mathas, and the Madhva- 
Siddhanta Unnahini Sabhd, which is annually held at a place near 
Tirupati, took serious objections to his statements; Subba Rao, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Gita-bhasya of Madhva, 
severely criticized Krsna Sastri for his orthodox bias, stating 
that he was not posted in all the facts of the question’. Later on 
C. M. Padmanabhicarya also tried to deal with the subject, utilizing 
the epigraphical data, but only partially?; his book deals with all the 
central facts of Madhva’s life according to the traditional accounts. 

We have already dealt with the outline of Madhva’s life. 
Madhva, on his way from Badarikasgram to South India, had met 
Satya-tirtha and had journeyed together with him through the 
Vanga and Kalinga countries. In the Telugu country Madhva was 
challenged by Sobhana Bhatta, a famous monist, who was defeated 
and converted to Madhva faith. This Sobhana Bhatta was then 
styled Padmanabha-tirtha. Madhva had dispute with another 
scholar who was a prime minister in the Kalinga country; he 
too was converted by Madhva, and was called Narahari-tirtha. 
In the meantime the Kalinga king had died, leaving an infant son, 
and Narahari-tirtha was asked to take charge of the child and 
administer the state on his behalf At the instance of Madhva 
Narahari carried on the regency for twelve years and brought out 
for him the images of Rama and Sita which were in the treasury of 
the Kalinga kingdom. Madhva at one time had a hot discussion 
leading to a dispute with Padma-tirtha, a prominent monust of the 
locality, who, upon being defeated, fled, carrying with him the 
library of Madhva; at the intercession, however, of a local chieftain, 
Jayasimha, the books were restored. Later on Madhva defeated 
another monist, Trivikrama Pandita, who became converted to the 
Madhva faith, and wrote the Madhva-vijaya. After the death of 
Madhva Padmanabha-tirtha became pontiff and was succeeded by 
Narahari-tirtha; we have already given the list of the pontiffs in 
succession, with their approximate dates as far as they are available 
from the list of the Madhva gurus in the Madhva mathas of the 
South. In an article on the outline history of the Madhvacaryas 


1 See The Bhagavadgitd, by Subba Rao, M.A, printed at the Minerva 
Press, Madras. 

§ The Life of Madhvdcadrya, by C. M. Padman&bhicarya, printed at the 
Progressive Press, Madras. 
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G. Venkoba Rao gives the following chronology of the principal 
facts of Madhva’s life: birth of Madhva, ‘aka 1118; assumption of 
holy orders, saka 1128; tour to the South; pilgrimage to Badari; 
conversion of Sobhana Bhatta, Syamasastri and Govinda Bhatta; 
second tour to Badari; beginning of Narahari’s regency, Saka 1186; 
end of Narahari’s regency, aka 1197; death of Madhvacarya and 

accession of Padmanabha, saka 1197: death of Padmanabha-tirtha, 

Saka 1204; Narahant’s pontificate, Saka 1204-5. 

Gnierson, in his article on the Madva-chanta inthe Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. v111), thinks that the influence of 
Christianity on Madhvism is very apparent; he says that Madhva’s 
birth-place was either in the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close 
to it. Kalyanapura has always been reputed one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India; these Christians were Nestorians. 
Again, among the legends described in Narayana’s Madhva-vyaya 
there 1s one which holds that the spint of the deity Anantesvara 
appeared to a Brahman and made him a messenger of good news to 
proclaim that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. The child, 
Madhva, was being led through a forest by his parents when their 
passage was obstructed by evil spirits, who, being rebuked by 
Madhva, fled away. The child Madhva was at one time missed by 
his parents at the age of five and he was found teaching the way to 
worship Visnu according to the sdastras. In his tour in the Southern 
districts Madhva ts said to have increased the store of food to meet 
the needs of his followers In his Northern tour he walked over 
water without wetting his feet, and on another occasion he pacified the 
angry sea by his stern look. From these miracles attributed to him, 
and from the facts that there 1s great similarity between the bhakti 
doctrine of Madhva and the devotionalism of the Christians, and 
that Madhva flourished in a place where there were Christians, 
Grierson thinks that Madhvaism had an element of Christian 
influence. The fact also that according to Madhva salvation can be 
secured only through the intermediary of the wind god Vayu has 
been interpreted in favour of the above thesis. I think, however, 
that there is not sufficient ground in these arguments for tracing 
a Christian influence on Madhva. The doctrine of bhakti is very old, 
and can be traced in a fairly developed form even in some of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic verses, the Gitd, the Mahabharata and the 
earlier Purdnas. There may have been some Christians in 
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Kalyanapura, but there is no evidence that they were of such im- 
portance as to influence the orthodox faith of Madhva. He, like all 
other teachers, urges again and again that his doctrines are based on 
the Vedas, the Gitd, the Pavicardtras and the Mahabharata ,nor dowe 
find any account of discussion between Madhva and the Christians; 
and he is never reported to have been a polyglot or to have had access 
to Christian literature. Though occasionally vdyu 1s accepted as an 
intermediary, yet the main emphasis is on the grace of God, 
depending upon the knowledge of God; there is not the slightest 
trace of any Trinity doctrine in Madhva’s school of thought, Thus 
the suggestion of a probable Christian influence seems to be very 
far-fetched. Burnell, however, supports the idea in his paper in 
The Indian Antiquary, 1873-4; but Garbe considers it probable that 
Kalyanapura might have been another Kalyana, in the north of 
Bombay, while Grierson thinks that it must have been the Kalyana 
in Udipi, which is close to Malabar. 

Burnell again points out that before the beginning of the ninth 
century some Persians had settled at Manigrama, and he further 
suggests that these Persians were Manicheans. But Burnell’s view 
was successfully controverted by Collins, though he could not deny 
the possibility that ‘‘Manigrama” was derived from the name 
Manes (mant). Grierson supports the idea of Burnell, and co-relates 
it with the peculiar story of Manimat, the demon supposed to have 
been born as Sankara, a fabulous account of whom is given 1n the 
Manimanjari of Narayana. It cannot be denied that the introduc- 
tion of the story of Manimat ts rather peculiar, as Manimat plays 
a very unimportant part as the opponent of Bhima in the Mahd- 
bhdrata; but there 1s practically nothing in the philosophy or 
theology of Sankara, which is a form of dualism wherein two 
principles are acknowledged, one light (God) and the other 
darkness. 

Padmanabha-tirtha succeeded Madhva in the pontificate in 
A.D. 1197 and died in 1204; he wrote a commentary on the Anuvydk- 
hana, the Sannydya-ratnavali. Narahari-tirtha, who is said to have 
beena personal disciple of Madhva, held the pontificate from 1204 to 
12131; he wrote a fippani on the Brahma-sittra-bhdsya of Madhva. 
We do not know of any work by Madhava-tirtha, the next pontiff 


1 For a discussion on Narahari’s career and date see Epsgraphica Indtea, 
vol vi, p. 206, etc. 
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(1213-30). Aksobhya-tirtha held the pontificate from 1230 to 1247, 
and then Jaya-tirtha from 1247 to 1268. It is held by some that he was 
a pupil not only of Aksobhya-tirtha, but also of Padmanabha-tirtha’ ; 
he was the most distinguished writer of the Madhva school, and 
composed many commentaries of a very recondite character, e.g., 
Rg-bhdasya-tikd on Madhva’s Rg-bhdsya, Vyakhydna-vivarana on 
Madhva’s I¢opamsad-bhasya, Prasnopanisad-bhasya-tikd, Prameya- 
dipika on the Gitd-bhdsya, Nydya-dipikd on the Gitd-tatparya- 
mrnaya,and Tattva-prakdskdaon the Brahma-siitra-bhasya. His most 
learned and incisive work, however, is his Nydya-sudha, which is a 
commentary on the Anuvyadkhyana of Madhva; it is a big work. 
He begins by referring to Aksobhya-tirtha as his teacher. The work 
forms the principal source-book of most of the writers of the 
Madhva school; it was commented upon by Raghavendra Yati in 
a work called Nydya-sudha-parimala. C. M. Padmanabhacirya says 
of the Nydya-sudhd that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
a more masterly commentary is unknown. 


RamAanuja and Madhva. 


We know that the system of Madhva, being a defence of 
dualism and pluralism, regarded Sankara and his followers as its 
principal opponents, and therefore directed its strongest criticism 
against them. Madhva flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
by that time many of the principal exponents of monism, like 
Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Suregvara and others, had written 
scholarly treatises in support of the monistic philosophy of 
Sankara. Madhva and his followers, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and 
others, did their best to refute the monistic arguments for the 
falsity of the world, and to establish the reality and the plurality of 
the world and the difference between self and Brahman, which 
latter was conceived as a personal God. They in their turn were 
attacked by other writers of the Sankara school, and we have a long 
history of attacks and counter-attacks between the members of 
these two important schools of thought. But readers may naturally 
be curious about the relation between the school of Madhva and 
the school of Ramanuja. Madhva himself says little or nothing 


2 Helmuth von Glasenapp, Madhva’s Phslosophse des Vishnu-Glaubens, 1923, 
Pp. 52. 
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which may be interpreted as a direct attack upon his predecessor 
Raméanuja; but in later times there is evidence of recondite disputes 
between the followers of the RamAnuja school and those of the 
Madhva. For instance, Parakala Yati, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote Viayindra-pardjaya, which is evidently a treatise con- 
taining refutations of some of the most important doctrines of the 
Madhva philosophy. It seems desirable to give a short account 
of this treatise, which is rare and available only in a manuscript 
form, 

Parakala Yati takes his views from Venkata’s Tattva-mukté- 
kalapa, and often quotes verses from it in support of his own 
views. His attack is made upon Madhva’s view which discards the 
Ramanuja division of categories (dravya, “substance,” and adravya, 
“‘non-substance”’) and his view of the qualities as constituents of 
the substance; and this forms the subject-matter of the first 
two sections of the Viyayindra-pardjaya. 

In describing Madhva’s position upon the question of dif- 
ference between substance and qualities, the writer says that the 
Madhvas think that the expression “‘the blue jug”’ is justified by 
the fact that the ‘‘blueness”’ enters into the “sufficient description” 
of the jug and has no separate existence from it. It is wrong, they 
say, to affirm that the qualities of the jug stood apart from the jug 
and entered into it at any particular moment; the conception of the 
jug carries with it all of its qualities, and these have no separate 
existence, that is, they are a-prthak-siddha from the jug. Parakala 
Yati points out that, since we know that the unqualified yug assumes 
a blue colour by heat, the blue colour may be regarded as different 
from the jug?. The qualities, colour etc., have the substance as their 
support, and they may flow into it or not according to circumstances 
or conditions. It cannot be said that the determining condition for 
the influx of qualities is nothing but the nature of the substance, 
consisting of inseparability from the qualities; for the possibility 
of such an inseparable association is the matter under dispute and 
cannot therefore be taken as granted; moreover, the existence of an 
upadhi is relevant only when the entities are different and when 
the association of the hetu with the sddhya is true only under certain 

' ghate padkena natlyam utpannam ityananyathd-nddha-pratyaksam ca tatra 


pramdnam kifica rifpdd: svddinkarandd blannam sudfraye sphdre asya dgamopddhi- 
dharmatvadt Vyayindra-pardjaya, p 3 (MS.) 
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circumstances; in which case these circumstances are called the 
determining condition of association (upadhi)!. 

But, if the Madhvas argue that even the Ramanujas admit the 
inseparable nature of substance and qualities, to this the reply 
would be that according to Ramanuja a-prthak-siddhatva or “‘in- 
separability” only means that at the time of the union (of the 
quality and the substance) the constituent elements cannot be 
separated ?. The mere fact that the expression “‘ blue jug” apparently 
means the identity of the blueness and the jug without any quali- 
fying suffix denoting ‘‘possession” should not be regarded as 
actually testifying to the identity of ‘‘blue” and the jug. The 
Madhvas themselves do not regard the blueness and jugness as the 
same and so they have to admit that blueness somehow qualifies 
the jug. Such an admission would repudiate their own theory®. 
If blueness as something different from blue be associated with 
fotus-ness, then the admission of the fact that, when the words blue 
and lotus are used adjectivally and substantively with the same 
suffix, they mean one and the same identical thing is by itself 
no sound logic. If they are understood as different, then one is 
substance and the other 1s not. 

As a matter of fact our perceptual experience discloses a quali- 
fied character of all substances and qualities No true follower of 
the Upanisads can believe that perception reveals the pure inde- 
terminate nature of being If no distinction can be made out 
between characters and substances, then it will not be possible 
to distinguish one substance from another; for one substance is 
distinguished from another only by reason of their characters. 

Moreover, the distinction between substance and qualities 1s 
evident from other pramdnas also Thus a blind man can dispute 
about the touch-feeling of an object, but he cannot do so about the 
colour. So the colour and touch-feeling have to be regarded as 
distinct from the object itself. Moreover, we speak of a jug as 
having colour, but we do not say that a jug 7s colour. So it must be 


1 na ceha aprthak-siddhatvam upddhistasya sadhyarilpatve 
sddhana-vydpakatuad bheda-ghapito ht vydpya-vydpaka-bhavah 
Vyayindra-pardjaya 

* yipdder madtyam aprthak-siddhatvam samsaktam pate anyatra netum 
asakyatvuam eva. tac ca tadriipabhdve' pt ripdntarena dharma-sattaya avirodhitay & 
na prthaknddhatvena wrrudhyate Ibid 

® tasya tuayd'jn akhandaérthatudnabhyupagamat uis{arthatve tuad-abhimata- 
siddheh. Ibid. p. 4. 
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admitted that a denial on Madhva lines of the classification of 
categories as dravya and adravya is illogical; it must be held that 
the adravya, though entirely different from dravya, remains in 
association with it and expresses its nature as characters of qualities. 
Parakdla Yati then takes up a number of Upanisad passages and 
tries to show that, if distinction of qualities and substances is 
not admitted, then most of the srutz texts are inadmissible. 

There are some Madhvas who hold that there is both difference 
and identity, and that even with careful observation the dravya and 
the adravya cannot be distinguished, and therefore no distinction 
can be made between dravya and adravya as the Ramanujas make. 
To this Parakala Yati rephes that the rule that determines the reality 
of anything must be based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and then unconditional invariability?. The expression “blue jug,” 
wherein the ‘‘jugness”’ and “‘blueness”” may appear in one, may be 
contradicted by other equally valid expressions, such as ‘‘blueness 
in jug,” ‘“‘blue-coloured jug,’”’ and it would thus be ineffective to 
determine the nature of reality merely by following the indication 
of the expression “blue jug’’, which may show an apparent identity 
between the blue and the jug. The very fact that the jug appears as 
qualified shows that it has a distinction in the quality that qualifies 
it Nor can it be sard that because a particular colour 1s always 
associated with a particular substance that colour and substance are 
one and the same; for a conch-shell associated with white colour 
may also sometimes appear as yellow. Moreover, when one sub- 
stance carries with it many qualities, it cannot be regarded as being 
at the same time identical with all the manifold qualities?. The 
distinction of substances on the basis of qualities will also be 
erroneous, if, like qualities, the special natures of the substances be 
themselves naturally different®. If a thing can be at the same time 
identical with many qualities, then that involves acceptance of the 
Jaina view of saptabharigi. Thus, from whatever point of view 
the Madhva attempt to refute the classification of dravya and 
adravya is examined, it is found to be faulty and invalid. 


; yastu abddhito ndnyatha-stddhaés ca pratyayah sa evdrtham vyavasthdpayan. 
Ibtd, p 30. 

* kifica paraspara-blinnatr gunair ehkasya gumnah abhedo’p: na ghafate iti 
tad-abhedopajivanena tty ukur ap: ayukid. . Ibsd. p. 33. 

3 gunagata-bheda-vyavaharo nr-mbandhanasca syat yadt gunavat gumdharma- 
trfesah rvata eva sydt. Ibid. 
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One of the important doctrines in which Madhva differs from 
others is that the experience in emancipation is not the same with 
all saints or emancipated persons. This view is supported by some 
of the Purdnas and also accepted by the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya 
school; but the Ramanujas as well as the Sankarites were strongly 
against it, and therefore the followers of the Ramanuja school 
criticized Madhva strongly on this point. Thus Srinivasa Acdrya 
wrote a separate prakarana work called Ananda-tératamya- 
khandana. But a much longer and more critical attempt in this 
direction was made by Parakala Yati in the fourth chapter of his 
Viyayindra-pardjaya Both these works exist in manuscript. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth book of the Brahma-sittra 
the question of how the emancipated ones enjoy their experience 
after emancipation is discussed. It is said here that it is by entering 
into the nature of the supreme Lord that the emancipated beings 
participate in the blissful experiences by their mcre desire (sam- 
kalpa). There are however others who hold that the emancipated 
enjoy the blissful experiences directly through themselves, through 
their bodies, as mere attempts of intelligence. It is because 
in the emancipated state one is entitled to all kinds of blissful 
experiences that one can regard it as a state of summum bonum or the 
highest good. But the emancipated persons cannot have all the 
enjoyable experiences that the supreme Lord has; each individual 
soul is limited by his own rights and abilities, within which alone his 
desires may be rewarded with spontaneous fruition. Thus each 
emancipated person is entitled to certain types of enjoyment, 
limited by his own capacity and rights. 

Again, in the third chapter of the third book of the Brahma-sittra 
different types of worship are prescribed for different people: and 
such a difference of worship must necessarily mean difference in 
the attainment of fruits also. Thus it must be admitted that in the 
state of emancipation there are grades of enjoyment, experienced by 
emancipated persons of different orders. 

This view is challenged by the Ramanujas, who refer to the 
textual quotations of the Upanisads. The passages in the Brahma- 
nanda-valli of the Taittiriya Upantsad, where different kinds of 
pleasures are associated with men, gandharvas and other beings, 
are not to be interpreted as different kinds of pleasures enjoyed by 
different kinds of emancipated beings. According to the Ramanuja 
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view individuals in an unemancipated state are under the complete 
control of the supreme Lord. But in the emancipated state, when 
they become free, they are all in harmony with God and share and 
participate in all His joys; they are parts of Him. The emancipated 
person is like a good wife who has no separate will from her 
husband and enjoys with her husband all that he does or feels. 
Thus the emancipated souls, being completely associated with God, 
enjoy and participate in all His joys: and there cannot be any 
degrees of enjoyment among the different emancipated persons!. 
Sense-enjoyment, however, is not possible, as such enjoyment of 
Brahman at the time of emancipation would have to be the ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman, and Brahman Himself also has 
the self-realizing experience ; this enjoyment, therefore, being only 
of the nature of the self-realizing experience of Brahman, cannot 
have any degrees or grades in it. The enjoyment of ordinary men, 
being of a sensuous nature, is only the contraction and expansion 
of their intelligence, and is therefore distinguishable into higher 
or lower, greater or smaller grades or degrees of enjoyment. The 
Madhvas think that in the stage of emancipation there are many 
diverse kinds of experiences, and consequently that there are 
degrees or grades of enjoyment associated with such experience in 
accordance with the capacity of the saint; but all the scriptural 
texts indicate that at the time of salvation one has the experience 
of the nature of Brahman, and, if this were admitted, there could 
not possibly be degrees or grades in emancipation. 

In the fifth chapter Parakala Yati, continuing the discussion, says 
that there is no difference in the enjoyment attained at emancipation 
on the ground that the methods of approaching God may be 
different with different persons ; for, however different the methods 
may be, the results attained are the same, viz., the realization of the 
nature of Brahman. There may be some beings who are capable of 
greater bhakti or devotion and some who are capable of less, but 
that does not make any difference in the attainment of the final 


1 pdratantryam pare pumss prdpya mrgata-bandhanah 
svdtantryam atulam prdpya tenawva saha modate 
tt: muktdh svadehdtyaye karma-ndsde ca svatantrases atvena sartratayd bhoktur 
brahmana eva twchdm anusrtya sudnusangtha-tulya-bhoga-phalaka-tad-bhaktyawo- 
pakarana-bhitdh yathd patnt-vydpdrddayah patyur evam muktdndm sdstra-nddhah 
parasparavydpdrd api brahmana eva sarvasarirakatayd sartriny eva sartra-bhoga- 
nydyat. Vijayindra-pardjaya, p. 43. 
7-2 
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mukti, and, muktt being the same for all, its enjoyment must also be 
the same. The analogy of the different kinds of sacrifices leading to 
different results does not apply to this case; for these sacrifices are 
performed by external means and therefore their results may be 
different; but emancipation is attained by spiritual means, viz., 
bhakti The argument that the bliss of the emancipated, being the 
bliss of an individual self, cannot be of the same nature is not valid 
either; for in the emancipated state the individuals enjoy the bliss 
of the realization of Brahman, which 1s homogeneous and ubiquitous. 
It 1s wrong too to argue that the bliss of the emancipated, being like 
the bliss that we experience in our worldly lives, must be capable 
of degrees of enjoyment. The argument that, since we have a 
sufficient description or definition of Brahman in regarding it as 
superlatively blissful, individuals cannot in the same sense be 
regarded as superlatively blissful, is invalid; for, since the Brahman 
is lumitless (ananta), it will be wrong to limit 1t by such a defini- 
tion as the above, since it is inapplicable to Him. The question of 
its conflict with the individuals who are superlatively blissful in the 
state of emancipation does not arise. It is also wrong to say that 
the bliss of Brahman, being possessed by Brahman, cannot be 
enjoyed by anybody else, since enjoyment (dkoga) really means 
favourable experience; the wife may thus enjoy the good qualities 
of her husband, the teacher of his pupil, the parents of their son. 
The emancipated person realizes the identity of Brahman in him- 
self, and this realization of the nature of Brahman in himself is 
bliss in the superlative degree. It does not imply any decrease of 
qualities of Brahman, but it means that in realizing the qualities in 
oneself one may find supreme bliss!. 

1 yady atra tadtyatvena tacchesatuam tarht rdjapurusa-bhogye raji vyabhn- 
cdrah, bhogo ht svdnuklatva-prakdraka-sdksatkdrah taduisayatuam eva bhogy- 


atuam, tac ca ddsam prats sudmint Ssyam praty acdrye putram pratt matarat pitars 
ca sarvdnubhava-nddham Vyayindra-pardjaya, p 124 


CHAPTER XXVI 


MADHVA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 


MapHVA not only wrote a Bhdsya on the Brahma-siitras, but also 
described the main points of his views regarding the purport of the 
Brahma-siltras in a work called the Anuvydkhyana Jaya-tirtha 
wrote a commentary on the Bhdsya of Madhva, known as Tattva- 
praka&ka Vyasa Yati wrote another commentary on the Tattva- 
prakdasika, the Tatparya-candrnkd, in which he draws attention to 
and refutes the views of the Vedanta writers of other schools of 
interpretation and particularly of the Sankara school!. Ragha- 
vendra Yati wrote a commentary on the 7atparya-candrika, the 
Candnka-prakaga. KeSava Bhattaraka, a pupil of Vidyidhiga, wrote 
another commentary on it, the Candnkd-vadkydartha-vivrt1, but it 
extends only to the first book. Raghavendra Yati wrote another 
commentary on the Tattva-prakdstka, the Bhava-diptka, in which 
he answered the criticisms of his opponents and explained the 
topics in a simpler manner. In the present section I shall try to 
trace the interpretation of the Brahma-siitras by Madhva in the 
light of these commentaries, noting its difference from the 1n- 
terpretation of Sankara and his commentators There are, of course, 
several other commentaries on the Brahma-siitra-bhasya and ts 
first commentaries, as also on the Anuvyakhydna. Thus Trivi- 
krama Panditacarya wrote a commentary, the Tattva-pradipikd, on 
Madhva’s Bhasya. Nrsimha wrote a Bhdva-prakdasa and Vyayindra 
Yati a Nyadyddhva-dipikd thereon. Again, on the Tattva-prakastka 
of Jaya-tirtha there are at least five other commentaries,e g , Bhava- 
candrika, Tattva-prakastka-bhava-bodha, Tattva-prakasika-gata- 
nyaya-uivarana, Nydya-mauktika-mala and Prameya-muktdvali 
by Narasimha, Raghiittama Yati, Vyayindra Yati and Srinivasa 
On the Tatparya-candrika there are at least two other commentaries, 
by Timmanacarya and Vyayindra Yati, called Candnka-nydya- 
vivarana and Candrikddarpana-nydya-uivarana. On the Anu- 
vyakhydna there is the Nydya-sudha of Jaya-tirtha and Sudha 


* See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva’s Philosophte des V'ishnu-Glaubens, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp 51-64. 
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of Vijayindra Yati; and on the Nydya-sudhd there is a number of 
commentaries such as that by Narayana, Nya@ya-sudhd-tippani by 
Yadupati, Vakya@rtha-candriké by Vidyadhiraja, and the com- 
mentary by Srinivasa-tirtha}. 


Interpretation of Brahma-siitra 1. 1. 1. 


In commenting on the first si#itva of Badarayana’s Brahma-sitra 
(athato brahma-jyndsd, ‘‘now therefore Brahma-enquiry”’), Sankara 
holds that the word ‘‘now” (atha in Sanskrit) does not refer to any 
indispensable necessity for previous nitualistic performances of 
Vedic observances in accordance with Vedic injunctions as in- 
terpreted by the Mimamsa canons, but that it refers only to the 
previous possession of moral qualifications, such as self-control, 
etc., after which one becomes fit for the study of Vedanta. The word 
“therefore” refers to the reasun, consisting in the fact that the 
knowledge of Brahman alone brings about the superior painless 
state of all-blessedness, and justifies the enquiry of Brahman. As 
Brahman 1s the self, and as the self stands immediately revealed in 
all our perceptions, Brahman 1s also always directly known to us. 
But, as there are divergences of opinion regarding the nature of 
self, there is scope for Brahma-enquiry. So, though by the general 
knowledge of self, Brahman 1s known, the enquiry 1s necessary for 
the special knowledge of Brahman or the nature of self. 

Madhva explains the reason (atah) for Brahma-enquiry as 
being the grace of the Lord Visnu—as greater favours from the 
Lord Visnu can be acquired only by proper knowledge of Hin, 
Brahma-enqurry, as a source of Brahma-knowledge, is indispensable 
for securing His favours. Brahma-enquiry 1s due to the grace of the 
great Lord; for He alone is the mover of all our mental states?. 
There are, according to Madhva, three stages of fitness for the 
study of Vedanta. A studious person devoted to the Lord Visnu 
is in the third, a person endowed with the sixfold moral qualifica- 
tions of self-control, etc., is in the second, and the person who is 
solely attached to the Lord and, considering the whole world to be 


? See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva’s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubdens, 
pe and Pepe 1923, pp. 51-64. 
tha-sabdasyatah-sabdo hetu-arthe samudiritah 
pate brahmano Vignoh prasdddd 1tt vd bhavet. 
sa hi sarva-mano-vrtti-prerakah samudahrtah. 
Brahkma-sitra-bhdgya, l. 1. 1. 
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transitory, is wholly unattached to it, is in the first stage of fitness?. 
Again, the performance of the Vedic observances can entitle us only 
to the inferior grace of the Lord, listening to the scriptural texts 
to a little higher degree of grace; but the highest grace of the Lord, 
leading to mukt:, can be secured only through knowledge*. Right 
knowledge can be secured only through listening to scriptural texts 
(Sravana), reflection (manana), meditation (nididhydsana) and de- 
votion (bhakti); no one acquires right knowledge without these. The 
word “Brahman’’, Madhva holds, means the great Lord Visnu. 
One of the most important points which Madhva wishes to empha- 
size against Sankara in regard to the first satra, as he brings out 
clearly in his Nydya-v:varana, consists in his belief that even the root 
meaning of Brahman means “the great” or “endowed with all 
qualities of perfection”’, and hence it cannot be identified with the 
imperfect individual souls, since we know from the Upanisads that 
the world sprang forth from it®. Our object in getting ourselves 
employed in Brahma-enquiry is the attainment of knowledge of 
Visnu as the all-perfect One, from whom we imperfect beings are in 
a sense so different; Lord Visnu will be pleased by this our know- 
ledge of Him, and He will release us from our bondage. In the 
Anuvyakhydna Madhva tries to emphasize the fact that our bondage 
is real, and that the release is also real, as effected by the grace of 
the Lord Visnu. Madhva argues that, 1f sorrow, pain, etc.—all that 
constitutes bondage—were false and unreal, there would be some 
proof (pramdna) by which this is established. If such a proof exists, 
the system naturally becomes dualistic. The form-less and difference- 
less Brahman (according to Sankara’s view) cannot itself participate 
in any demonstration of proof. Also the falsehood of the world- 
appearance cannot be defined as that which is contradicted by 
knowledge (jrdna-badhyatva) ; for, if the concept of Brahman is pure 
and differenceless intelligence, it cannot involve within it the notion 
that it is different from the world-appearance (anyathdtva) or that 
it negates it, which is necessary if the Brahma-knowledge is said to 


1 Ind. 

2 karmanatrddhamah proktah 

prasddah sravanddibhur 

madhyamo jfidna-sampattyd 

prasddas tiittamo matah. Ibid. 

> Brahma-sabdena piirna-gunatvoktendnubhava-siddhdlpaguyo jtvdbhedah. 
Nyaya-uivarana of Madhva,1 1. 1. 
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contradict the world-appearance. When the Brahman is considered 
to stand always self-revealed, what is the ajfiana of Sankara going 
to hide? If it is said that it hides the false differences of an ob- 
jective world, then a further difficulty arises—that the false 
differences owe their existence to ajfdna, but, in order that ajfidna 
might hide them, they must be proved to have a separate existence 
independent of ajfdna, so that it may hide them. Here is then a 
clear case of a vicious circle; the very name ajfidna shows that it can 
yield no knowledge of itself and it 1s therefore false; but even then 
such a false entity cannot have any existence, as the want ot know- 
ledge and ajfidna are so related that we have either a vicious infinite 
(anavastha) or a vicious circle (anyonydasraya) ; for in any specific case 
ignorance of any entity 1s due to its ajfidna, and that ajfidna 1s due 
to a particular ignorance, and so on. Sankara’s interpretation thus 
being false, it is clear that our sorrow and bondage are real, and the 
Vedas do not hold that the Brahman and the individual souls are 
identical—for such an explanation would openly contradict our 
experience!. 

The Ydtparya-candrnikd, a recondite commentary by Vyasa 
Yati on the Tattva-prakdsika of Jaya-tirtha, not only explains the 
purport of the Bhdsya of Madhva, but always refers to and tries to 
refute the views of opponents on most of the disputed points?. It 
raises a few important philosophical problems, in which it criticizes 
the views of the followers of Sankara—Vacaspati, Prakagatman and 
others—which could hardly be overlooked Thus it refers to the 
point raised by Vacaspati in his Bhamati, a commentary on the 
Bhasya of Sankara, viz., that there is no validity in the objection that 
there is no necessity of any Brahma-enquiry on the ground that the 
individual soul, which is identical with Brahman, 1s directly and 
immediately experienced by us, and that even the extinction of 
nescience (avidyd) cannot be considered as the desired end, since, 
though the self is always experienced as self revealed, such an 
experience does not remove the avidyd, and that, since the notion 
of the ego is implied even in studying and understanding Vedantic 


1 satyatuat tena duhkhddeh pratyakgena uirodhatah 
na brahmatvam vaded vedo jtvasya ht kathamcana 
Anuvydkhydna,1 1 1 
a prat-siltram prakdsyeta ghatandghatane maya 
sulydnya-paksayoh samyag uidamkurvantu sfirayah, 
Op. ett. verse 10, 
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texts, the Vedantic passages which seem to describe Brahman as the 
pure identity of subyect-objectless intelligence, being and blessed- 
ness, have to be otherwise explained to suit our ordinary experience. 
For it is certain that the self-revealed Vedanta passages denote the 
Brahman of the above description, and, since these cannot have any 
other meaning, our so-called experience, which may easily be 
subject to error, has to be disbelieved. The result arrived at ac- 
cording to the Bhdmati then 1s that the unmistakable purport of 
the Vedanta texts 1s the differenceless reality, the Brahman, and 
that, since this pure Brahman 1s not directly revealed in experience 
(suddho na bhatz), an enquiry regarding the nature of pure Brahman 
is justified}. 

The objection which Vydsa-tirtha raises against the above view 
of Vacaspati 1s that, if in our ordinary experience the “pure” does 
not reveal itself, what could this mean? Does 1t mean that that 
which does not reveal itself is a difference from the body, the 
negation of our character as doer and enjoyer, or non-difference 
between Brahman and dtman, or the negation of mere duality? But 
1s this non-revealing entity different from the self? If so, then it is 
contrary to the general monistic Vedantic conclusion; and, if it is 
urged that the existence of a negative entity will not involve a sacri- 
fice of the monistic principle, 1t can be pointed out that such a view 
of negation has already been refuted in the work called Nydyamrta. 
If such a non-revealing entity 1s false, then 1t cannot for the scrip- 
tures be the subject of instruction If, again, it is held that it 1s the 
self (atman) that does not reveal itself in experience, then this can 
be held only in the sense that Gtman has two parts, that one part is 
revealed while the other is not, and that there 1s some imaginary or 
supposed difference (kalpita-bheda) between the two, such that, 
though the self is revealed (grhita), its non-revealing (abhdsamdana) 
part (amsa) does not seem to have been revealed and experienced 
(agrkita wa bhati). But, if even this 1s the case, it is acknowledged 
that there is no real difference between any two supposed parts of 
the self; the non-appearing part must be endowed with an unreal 
and illusory difference (kalpita-bheda), and no Vedanta can under- 
take the task of instructing in the nature of such an illusory and 
non-appearing self. The non-appearing part may be either real or 
unreal ; if it is unreal, as it must be on such a supposition, 1t cannot 

2 Ibid. pp. 15~17. 
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be an object of the Vedanta to instruct about its nature. For, if the 
illusory non-appearing remains even when the self is known, this 
illusion can never break; for all illusory images break with the true 
knowledge of the locus or the support (adhtsthana) of such illusions 
(e.g. with the knowledge of the conch-shell the illusory image of 
silver vanishes)! Moreover, the dtman is self-revealed, and so it 
cannot be said that it does not appear in experience as self-revealed 
(svaprakdsatvena bhavayogat). If it is argued that, though self- 
revealed, yet it may be covered by avidyd, the answer to such an 
objection is that, if the avidyd could cover the revelation of the self, 
the avidyd itself and its products such as pain, sorrow, etc., could 
not be revealed by it; for it is acknowledged that the revelation of 
these is effected by the self-revealing self*. It is also evident that 
intelligence (cet) or the being self-revealed (sphurati) cannot also 
remain not-revealed (asphurati). Nor can it be held that, though 
pure intelligence is itself in its purity self-revealed (sva-prakésa), 
yet, since it is opposed to ajfidna only through the mental states 
(urtti) and not by itself, and since ordinarily there is no vytti for 
itself, it can lie covered by the ajfidna and, being thus hidden in 
spite of its self-revealing character, can become a fit subject of 
enquiry. Such a supposition is not true; for, if the pure intelligence 
is not opposed to nescience (ajfdna), the sorrow, etc. which are 
directly known by pure intelligence should have remained covered 
by ajfidna. The view is that pleasure, pain, etc. cannot be considered 
to have a reality even while they are not perceived. A mental state 
or urttt of the form of an object is only possible when the object 
is already existent; for according to Vedanta epistemology the 
antahkarana or mind must rush out through the senses and get 
itself transformed into the form of the object, and for this the 
object must exist previously; but feelings such as pleasure, pain, 
etc., have no existence except when they are felt; and, if it 1s said 
that a urtti is necessary to apprehend it, then it must be admitted 
to have a previous objective existence, which is impossible’. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that feelings are directly known by 


1 adhuthana-jRdnasyawa bhrama-virodhitayd tasmin saty apt bheda-bhramasya 
tan-nimittakdgrhitdropasya vd abhyupagame mrvartakdntarasydbhdvdat tad- 
amurth-prasangdt yad uktam abhdsamano’mia dtmdterthktas cet satyo methyd vd 
itt tatra mithyd-bhilta 1ti brimah. Candrtkd-vdkydrtha-vivrti, p 18 

® sva-prakdiasydpt avidyd-vatad abhdne avidydder duhkhdde$ ca prakdio na 
syat, tasya caitanyaprakdiddhinaprakdsdc copagamat. Tdatparya-candrskd, p. 19. 

5 sukhdder jfdtaskasattudbhavdpatat Op. at p. 20. 
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pure intelligence, without the intervention of a urtt: or mind-state, 
and that would be impossible if the cit had no opposition of 
ajfidna; for then the cit by itself would always have remained 
hidden, and there could not have been any apprehension of pain, 
etc.! Another point also arises in this connection in our considera- 
tion of the theory of perception of ordinary objects according to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. For it is held there that even in the 
mind-states corresponding to the perception of objects (such as 
“this jug’’) there is the revelation of pure intelligence as qualified 
by the mind-state-form of a jug; but if this is so, if our perception 
of jug means only the shining of pure intelligence (cit) with the 
mind-state-form of a jug added to it, then it cannot be denied that 
this complex percept necessarily involves the self-revelation of pure 
intelhigence?. 

Further, it cannot be suggested that there is an appearance of 
an element of non-self (andtman) and that this justifies our enquiry ; 
for, if this non-self shines forth as an extraneous and additional 
entity along with the self-revealing intelligence, then, since that 
does not interfere with the revelation of this pure intelligence, there 
is no occasion for such an enquiry. It is evident that this non-self 
cannot appear as identical (ta@datmya) with the self; for, when the 
pure intelligence shines as such, there is no room for the appearance 
of any element of non-self in this manner (adhisthdne tattvatah 
sphurati andtmdropdyogac ca). An analogy has been put forth by 
Vacaspati in his Bhamati, where he wishes to suggest that, just as 
the various primary musical tones, though intuitively apprehended 
in our ordinary untutored musical perception, can only be properly 
manifested by a close study of musical science (gandharva-Sastra), 
so the true Brahma-knowledge can dawn only after the mind 
is prepared by realizing the purport of the Vedanta texts and 
their discussions, and so, though in the first instance in our 
ordinary experience there is the manifestation of the self-revealing 
cit, yet the Brahma-enquiry is needed for the fuller realization of 
the nature of Brahman. But this analogy does not apply; for in the 
case of our knowledge of music it is possible to have a general 
apptehension which becomes gradually more and more differenti- 


1 sva-rilpa-cito’jfdna-uirodintue tad-vedye duhkhdddv aytidna-prasangat. 
Candnkd, p. 20. 
2 tvuan-mate ayam ghata ttyddy-aparohsga-urtterafis ghatddyavatchinna-cd- 
viayatude ca. Tbsd. 
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ated and specially manifested with the close study of the musical 
science; but in the case of our knowledge of Brahman, the self- 
revealing intelligence, the self, this 1s not possible ; for it is absolutely 
homogeneous, simple and differenceless—it is not possible to have 
a general and a special knowledge. It is the flash of simple self- 
revelation, absolutely without content, and so there cannot be any 
greater or lesser knowledge. For the very same reason there is no 
truth in the assertion contained in the Bhdmati, that, though by a 
right understanding of the great Vedantic text ‘‘that art thou”’ one 
may understand one’s identity with Brahman, yet owing to the 
obyections of disputants there may be doubt about Brahman which 
might justify a Brahma-enquiry. For, when the simple contentless 
pure intelligence is once known, how can there be any room for 
doubt? So, since the pure monistic interpretations of certain 
Upanisad texts are directly contradicted by ordinary experience, 
some other kinds of suitable interpretations have to be made which 
will be in consonance with our direct experience. 

The general result of all these subtle discussions 1s that the 
Sankara point of view (that we are all identical with Brahma, the 
self-revealing cz) 1s not correct; for, had it been so, this self- 
revealing must be always immediately and directly known to us, 
and hence there would have been no occasion for the Brahma- 
enquiry ; for, if the Brahman or the self 1s always directly known to 
us, there 1s no need for enquiry about it. As against the Sankara 
point of view, the Madhva point of view is that the individual souls 
are never identical with Brahman; the various ordinary concepts of 
life are also real, the world 1s also real, and therefore no right 
knowledge can destroy these notions. If we were identical with 
Brahman, there would be no necessity for any Brahnia-enquiry; 
it 1s only because we are not identical with Brahman that His 
nature 1s a fit subject of enquiry, because 1t 1s only by such know- 
ledge that we can qualify ourselves for receiving His favour and 
grace, and through these attain emancipation If the self 1s 
identical with Brahman, then, such a self being always self-revealed, 
there is no need of enquiry for determining the meaning of the 
Brahma part (Brahma-kdnda) of the Vedas, as there 1s for de- 
termining the meaning of the karma part (karma-kanda) of the 
Vedas; for the meaning of the Brahma-kdnda does not depend on 
anything else for its mght comprehension (dharmavad brahma- 
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kdndarthasyatmanah paraprakdsyatvabhavat)'. Though such a 
Brahman is always self-revealed in our experience, yet, since by the 
realization of such a Brahman we are not in any way nearer to 
liberation (moksa), no benefit can be gained by this Brahma- 
enquiry. So the explanations of this stra, as given by Sankara, are 
quite out of place. By Brahman 1s meant here the fullness of quali- 
ties (guna-pirtti), which is therefore different from jiva, which is 
felt as imperfect and deficient in qualities (aparna)?®. 

Madhva also disapproves of the view of Sankara that Brahma- 
enquiry must be preceded by the distinction of eternal and non- 
eternal substances, disinclination from enjoyments of this life or of 
the other life, the sixfold means of salvation, such as self-control, 
etc., and desire for liberation. For, if we follow the Bhdmati, and 
the eternal (ntya) and not-eternal (anitya) be understood as truth 
and falsehood, and their distinction, the right comprehension of 
Brahman, as the truth, and everything else as false (brahmatva 
satyam anyad anrtam it: vivekah), then it may very well be objected 
that this requirement is almost the ultimate thing that can be at- 
tained—and, if this 1s already realized, what is the use of Brahma- 
enquiry? Or, if the self is understood as nttya and the non-self as 
anttya, then again, if this distinction is once realized, the non-self 
vanishes for good and there is no need to employ ourselves in 
discussions on the nature of Self. The explanation of the Pafica- 
padikad-vivarana is that the word mitydmtya-viveka means the 
comprehension that the result of Brahma-knowledge is inde- 
structible, whereas the result of karma, etc. 1s destructible (dhvamsa- 
pratiyogt). But this is not justifiable either; for the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell being always non-existent (atyantabhava), 
the word ‘‘destructible” is hardly applicable to it. If it is said that 
in reality the conch-shell-silver is non-existent (pdramdrthikatva- 
karena atyantabhavah), but in its manifested form it may be said 
to be destroyed (svariipena tu dhvamsah), this is not possible either ; 
for no definite meaning can be attached to the word “‘in reality” 
(paramarthika), which is explained as being ‘‘non-contradiction”’ 
(abadhyatva); ‘‘non-contradiction”’ means “‘in reality’”’; and thus 
we have an argument in a circle (anyonyasraya). Brahma, being 


1 Tatparya-candnkd, p. 36 
a jyfidsya-brahma-sabdena guna-piirty~abhidhdyind 
aptrnatuendnubhiatdy jtvdd bhinnam prattyate. Itd. p. 46. 
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formless (nirakdra), might itself be considered as non-existent 
(atyantabhdva-pratiyogitvasya mrdkdre brahmany api sambhavat)}, 

Again, if, as the Vivarana has it, even sense-objects (visaya) 
serve only to manifest pleasure, which is but the essence of self 
(4tma-svariipa), then there is no reason why the enjoyment of sense- 
objects should be considered different from the enjoyment of 
liberation. Again, the desire for liberation is also considered as a 
necessary requirement. But whose is this desire for liberation 
(mumuksutva)? It cannot belong to the entity denoted by ego 
(aham-artha) , for this entity does not remain in liberation (aham- 
arthasya muktav ananvaydat). It cannot be of the pure intelligence 
(crt) ; for that cannot have any desire. Thus the interpretations of the 
word “‘now”’ (atha), the first word of the stra, were objected to 
by the thinkers of the Madhva school. Their own interpretation, 
in accordance with the Bhdsya of Madhva as further elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Raghavendra Yati and others, is that the 
word atha has, on the one hand, an auspicious influence, and is also 
a name of Narayana®. The other meaning of the word atha is that 
the enquiry is possible only after the desired fitness (adhikdrdnan- 
tarydrthah)*. But this fitness for Brahma-enquiry 1s somewhat 
different from that demanded by the Sankara school, the views of 
which I have already criticized from the Madhva point of view. 
Madhva and his followers dispense with the qualifications of 
nityanitya-vastu-viveka, and they also hold that desire for liberation 
must be illogical, if one follows the interpretation of Sankara, which 
identifies jiva and Brahman. The mere desire for liberation is not 
enough either ; for the s#tras themselves deny the right of Brahma- 
enquiry to the Sadras*. So, though any one filled with the desire 
for liberation may engage himself in Brahma-enquiry, this ought pro- 
perly to be done only by those who have studied the Upanisads with 
devotion, and who also possess the proper moral qualities of self- 
control, etc. and are disinclined to ordinary mundane enjoyments®. 

1 Tatparya-candrikd, p 69. 

2 evam ca atha-sabdo mangaldrtha it bhdgyasya atha-fabdo uighnotsdrana-sa- 
dhdvanakaram  atmakdnanustheya-visnu-smarandthasabdoccaranariipa-mangala- 
prayganakah pragastarilpdnanustheya-rapa-vuispu-abhidhdyakas ca itt artha- 
dvayam drastavyam. Ibid. p 77. The same view 18 also expressed in the 
Tattva-pradipa, a commentary on Madhva’s Bhdgya by Trivikrama Panditicirya. 

3 Anubhdsya. * Brahma-sittra,1 3 34-8. 


5 mukti-yogyatua-bhakt-parvakddhyayana - fama-damddi - vai dgya-sampatt- 
ripddinkdrdrpanena, etc Tattva-prakdttkd-bhava-diptkd, p. 12. 
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The word “therefore” (atah) in the sa@tra means “through the 
grace or kindness of the Lord Visnu”; for without His grace the 
bondage of the world, which is real, cannot be broken or liberation 
attained. Jaya-tirtha in his Nydya-sudha on the Anuvydkhyana of 
Madhva here anticipates an objection, viz., since liberation can be 
attained in the natural course through right knowledge, as explained 
by Sankara and his followers on the one hand and the Nydya-sittra 
on the other, what is the usefulness of the intervention of Isvara 
for producing liberation? All sorrow is due to the darkness of 
ignorance, and, once there is the light of knowledge, this darkness 
1s removed, and it cannot therefore wait for the grace of any 
supposed Lord!. The simplest answer to such an objection, as 
given in the Nydya-sudhé, is that, the bondage being real, mere 
knowledge is not sufficient to remove it. The value of knowledge 
consists in this, that its acquirement pleases the Lord and He, 
being pleased, favours us by His grace so as to remove the 
bondage? 

The word ‘“‘ Brahman” (which according to Sankara is derived 
from the root brhatz-, ‘‘to exceed” (atisayana), and means eternity, 
purity and intelligence) means according to the Madhva school the 
person in whom there is the fullness of qualities (brhanto hy asmin 
gundah). The argument that acceptance of the difference of Brahman 
and the souls would make Brahman [imited is not sound; for the 
objects of the world are not considered to be identical with 
Brahman nor yet as limiting the infinitude of Brahman; and the 
same sort of answer can serve in accepting the infinitude of Brahman 
as well as in accepting His difference from the souls*. The infinitude 
of Brahman should not therefore be considered only in the negative 


1 tathd ca 3fiGna-svabhava-labhydyam muktau kim tfvara-prasddena; na ht 
andhakdra-mbandhana-duhkha-murttaye pradipam upddaddnah kasyaat prabhoh 
prasddam apeksante Nydya-sudha, p. 18. 

2 The Tattva-prakdfskd says that the fetter a means Vignu, and atah there- 
fore means through the grace of Vignu. akdra-vdcydd utsnos tat-prasdddt, p. 4. 
The Bhamati, however, following Sankara, explains the word atah as meaning 
“gince the Vedas themselves say that the fruits of sacrifices are short-lived, 
whereas the fruits of Brahma-knowledge are indestructible and eternal’’. So that 
through the Vedas we have disinclination from mundane and heavenly joys 
(thdmutra-phala-bhoga-virdgah), and these through Brahma-enquiry. But the 
Candrikdé points out that such a connection with vairdgya, as signified by aiak, 
18 remote and, moreover, the connection with vatrdgya was already expressed 
by the word atha 

* Tatparya-ftka, pp. 89-93. 
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way, as not being limited by difference, but as being fullness in 
time, space and qualities; for otherwise even the Buddhist momen- 
tary knowledge would have to be considered as equal to Brahman, 
since it is limited neither by time nor by space}?. 

Coming to the formation of the compound Brahma-enquiry 
(brahma-jijndsa), the Candrikd points out that neither Sankara nor 
his followers are justified in explaining Brahman as being in the 
objective case with reference to the verb implied in ‘“‘enquiry” 
(jyndsd); for Brahma—being pure and absolute intelligence, open 
only to direct intuition—cannot be the fit object of any enquiry 
which involves discussions and arguments?. But, of course, in the 
Madhva view there cannot be any objection to Brahma being taken 
as the object of enquiry. According to both the Nydya-sudhd and 
the Tatparya-candrikd the word “‘enquiry” (jyf#asd@) in Brahma- 
enquiry (brahma-jyndsd) means directly (riidhi) argumentative 
reasoning (manana) and not desire to know, as the followers of 
Sankara would suggest’. The object of Brahma-enquiry involving 
reasoned discussions is the determination of the nature of Brahman, 
whether He possesses the full perception of all qualities, or has only 
some qualities, or whether He has no qualities at all‘. 

Not only did the followers of Madhva try to refute almost all the 
points of the interpretation of this stra by Sankara and his fol- 
lowers, but Madhva in his Anuvydkhydna, as interpreted in the 
Nydya-sudha and Nydya-sudha-panimala, raised many other im- 
portant points for consideration, which seem to strike the position 
of Sankara at its very root. A detailed enumeration of these dis- 
cussions cannot be given within the scope of a single chapter 
like the present; and I can refer to some only of the important 
points. Thus the very possibility of illusion, as described by 
Sankara, is challenged by Jaya-tirtha, following the Anuvyadkhyana. 

1 bauddhabhimata-ksantka-vyfndndder afi vastutah kdlady abhdvena apan- 
cchinnatvua-prasangde ca, tasmdd desatah kdlataé cawa gunatas capt pitrnatd 
brahmatd, na tu bhedasya rahityam brahmatesyate Tdatparya-ttkd, p 94. 

§ para-pakse uscdra-janya-jfdna-karmano brahmano vtcdra-karmatvdyogat, 
aparoksa-vrtti-vydpyasya phala-vydpyatva-myamdc ca Ibid p 95. 

® The Bhdmaat, however, holds that the primary meaning of the word 
Jyfidsd is ‘‘ desire to know ”’; but, since desire to know can only be with reference to 
an object which 18 not definitely known (jAdtum scchd ht sandigdha-vraye nirnaydya 
bhavats), 1t means by implication reasoned discussion (vtcdra), which 18 necessary 
for coming to any decided conclusion. 

* tasmad vedantddind'pdta-prafite brahmam saguna-mrgundlpagunatuddind 
vipratipatter jyfdsyatvam. Tdatparya-candnkd, p. 109 
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He says that the individual is by nature free in himself in all his 
works and enjoyments, and is dependent only on God. That such 
an individual should feel at any time that he was being determined 
by some other agent is certainly due to ignorance (avidyda)}. 
Ignorance, so far as it may be said to be existent as such in the 
self, has real being (avidyadikam ca svariipendtma-sambandhitvena 
sad eva). So the intellect (buddhz), the senses, the body and external 
sense-objects (visaya) are really existent in themselves under the 
control of God; but, when through ignorance they are conceived 
as parts of my self, there 1s error and illusion (avidyddi-vasad 
Gtmiyataya adhydsyante). The error does not consist in their not 
having any existence; on the contrary, they are truly existent enti- 
ties, and sorrow 1s one of their characteristics The error consists 
in the fact that what belongs distinctly to them is considered as 
belonging to an individual self. When through 1gnorance such a 
false identification takes place, the individual thinks himself to be 
under their influence and seems to suffer the changes which actually 
belong to them, and, being thus subject to passions and antipathy, 
suffers rebirth and cannot get himself absolutely released except 
by the worship of God. Those who believe in the mdyd doctrine, 
like Sankara and his followers, however, hold that the sorrow does 
not exist in itself and 1s false in its very nature (duhkhddikam 
svariipenapr mithyd) Sankara says that we falsely identify the self 
with the non-self in various ways; that may be true, but how does 
that fact prove that non-self 1s false? It may have real existence and 
yet there may be its false identification with the self through 
ignorance. If the very fact that this non-self is being falsely identified 
with the self renders it false, then the false identification, on the 
other side, of the self with the non-self ought to prove that the self 
also 1s false®. As the selves, which are bound, are real, so the sense- 
objects, etc., which bind them, are also real, their false identifica- 
tion through ignorance 1s the chain of bondage, and this also is 


1 tasya pardyattatvavabhaso mdya-nymttako bhramah. Nydya-sudhd, p. 26. 

2 atraht pramatr-pramdna-prameya-kartr-karma-karya-bhoktr-bhoga-laksana- 
vyavahdra-trayasya sdrwendriyddisu aham-mamddhydsa-purahsaratua-pradar- 
§anena_ vyavahara-kdrya-lingakam anumdnam vyavahdrdnyathdnupapattr vd 
adhydse pramdnam uktam na cdnenantahkarana-sarirendriya-vyaydndm tad- 
aharmanam duhkhddindm ca mithyadtvam sidhyat svarilpa-satam atn tdddtmya- 
tatsambandhitudbhydm dropenatva vyavahdropapatter, na ca dropitatvamdtrena 
mithydtvam ; dtmano’p1 artahkaranddtsu Gropitatvena mithydtva-prasangat. 

Ibid, 
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real, and can be removed only through knowledge by the grace 
of God. 

The idea suggested by the Sankara school, that the notion of an 
individual as free agent or as one enjoying his experiences is in- 
herent in the ego (aham-kdra), and is simply associated with the 
self, is also incorrect; for the notion of ego (ahkam-kara) really 
belongs to the self and it is present as such even during deep sleep 
(susupti), when nothing else shines forth excepting the self, and we 
know that the experience of this state 1s “I sleep happily”. This 
notion ‘‘I,” or the ego, therefore belongs to the self. 

If everything is false, then the very scriptures by which Sankara 
would seek to prove it would be false. The answer to such an 
objection, as given by Sankarites, is that even that which is false 
may serve to show its own falsehood and the truth of something 
else, just as in the case of acquired perception, e.g. in the case of 
surabhi-candana, “fragrant sandal,” the sense of sight may reveal 
the smell as well as the colour. But the counter-reply to this answer 
naturally raises the question whether the false scriptures or other 
proofs are really existent or not; if they are, then unqualified 
monism fails; for their existence would necessarily mean dualism. 
If, on the other hand, they do not exist at all, then they cannot prove 
anything. The answer of Sankara, that even the false can prove the 
true, just as a line (a unit) by the side of zeros might signify various 
numbers, is incorrect ; for the line is like the alphabet signs in a word 
and like them can recall the number for which it is conventionally 
accepted (sanketita), and is therefore not false (rekhapi varne padam- 
iva arthe sanketite tam smarayatiti no kimcid atra mithyda asti)® 

Nor can it be maintained that the bondage of sorrow, etc. is not 
real; for it is felt to be so through the direct testimony of the 
experience of the spirit (sdksin)*. Its unreality or falsehood cannot 
be proved by the opponent; for with him truth is differenceless 
(nirvisesa): but any attempt to prove anything involves duality 
between that which is to be proved and that whereby it is to be 

1 aham-pratyayasya dtma-vurayatudt. Nydya-sudhd, p. 27 It also dis- 
tinguishes two words of the same form, aham, though one 1s an avyaya word 
and the other the nominative singular of the word asmad. It1s the former that is 
used c denote an evolutionary product of prakrt, whereas the latter denotes 
- Several other examples of this type furnished by Sankara and his followers 


are here given and refuted in the same manner. 
® duhkhadi-bandha-satyatayam sakn-pratyaksam eva upanyastam. Ibed. p. 30. 
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proved, and that a differenceless entity may be the proof cannot be 
established by the differenceless entity itself; for this would involve 
a vicious circle. If the world were false, then all proofs whereby 
this could be established would also by the same statement be false; 
and how then could the statement itself be proved? 

As has just been said, the opponents, since they also enter into 
discussions, must admit the validity of the means of proof (pramdna 
or vyavahrti); for without these there cannot be any discussion 
(kathd); and, if the proofs are admitted as valid, then what is proved 
by them as valid (prameya or vyavahartka) is also valid1. In this 
connection Jaya-tirtha raises the points contained in the preliminary 
part of the Khandana-khanda-khddya of Sriharsa, where he says 
that it is, of course, true that no discussions are preceded by an 
open non-acceptance of the reality of logical proofs, but neither is 
it necessary to accept the validity of any proof before beginning any 
discussion. Those who begin any discussion do so without any 
previous forethought on the subject; they simply do not pay any 
attention to the ultimate existence or non-existence of all proofs, 
but simply begin a discussion as if such a question did not need 
any enquiry at the time”. In a discussion what is necessary is the 
temporary agreement (samaya-bandha) or the acceptance for the 
purpose of the discussion of certain canons of argument and proofs; 
for that alone is sufficient for it. It is not necessary in these cases 
that one should go into the very nature of the validity or invalidity, 
existence or non-existence of the proofs themselves?. So even 
without accepting the ultimate existence and validity of the 
pramanas it is possible to carry on a discussion, simply through a 
temporary mutual acceptance of them as if they did exist and were 
valid. So it 1s wrong to say that those who do not believe in their 
existence cannot legitimately enter into a proper discussion. After 
referring to the above method of safeguarding the interests of the 
upholders of the md@yd doctrine, Jaya-tirtha says that, whatever may 
be mutual agreement in a discussion, it remains an undeniable fact 


1 vyavaharikam vyavahara-ursayo duhkhdd:. Ibid p. 31. 

* na britmo vayam na sants pramanddin: tt: sutkrtya kathdrabhyeti kim ndma 
sants na sant pramanddim ityasydm cantdydm uddsinah yathd svikrtya tam 
bhavatd vyavahriyante tathd vyavahdnbhr eva kathd pravartyatam. Ibid p. 32. 

® tac ca vyavahdra-myama-bandhdd eva...sa ca pramanena tarkena ca 
vyavahartavyam ityddi-ripah,; na ca pramdnddindm sattdjs sttham eva tubhyam 
angikartum ucttd, tédria-vyavahara-myama-matrenava kathd-praurtteh. Iind. 
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that, if the proofs do not exist, nothing at all can be proved by such 
non-existing entities. Either the pramdnas exist or they do not; 
there is no middle course. If they are not admitted to be existent, 
they cannot prove anything. You cannot say that you will be 
indifferent with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
pramdnas and still carry on a discussion merely as a passive 
debater; for our very form of thought is such that they have either 
to be admitted as existent or not. You cannot continue to suspend 
your judgment regarding their existence or non-existence and still 
deal with them in carrying a discussion’. You may not have 
thought of it before starting the discussion; but, when you are 
carrying on a discussion, the position 1s such that it is easy to raise 
the point, and then you are bound to admit it or to give up the 
discussion. Dealing with the pramdnas by mutual agreement 
necessarily means a previous admission of their existence?. 

The Sankarites generally speak of three kinds of being, real 
(paramdrthika), apparent (vydvahdrika) and illusory (prat:bhdstka) 
This apparent being of world-appearance ( jagat-praparica) is neither 
existent nor non-existent (sad-asad-vtlaksana). The scriptures call 
this false, because it is not existent; and yet, since it is not absolutely 
non-existent, the proofs, etc. which are held within its conception 
can demonstrate its own falsehood and the absolute character of the 
real?, Such a supposition would indeed seem to have some force, 
if 1t could be proved that the world-appearance ts neither existent 
nor non-existent; which cannot be done, since non-existence 1s 
nothing but the simple negation of existence (tasya sattvabhavavya 
tirekat). So that which is different from existent must be non- 
existent, and that which is different from non-existent must be 
existent; there is no middle way. Even the sciiptures do not 
maintain that the world-appearance has a character which 1s 
different from what is existent and what is non-existent (sad-asad- 
utlaksana). 

With regard to the question what may be the meaning of the 

) sattudsattue uthdya pramGna-svaripasya buddhau dropayttum asakyatvena 
uddsinasya tat-sutkdrdnupapatteh Nvydya-sudhd, p 34 

* pramdanatr vyavahartavyam itt ca ntyama-bandhanam pramd-karana- 
bhdvasya ntyamdntarbhdudn myata-pirva-sativa-rdpam karanatuam pramd- 
ndndm anddaya na parvavasyan Ibid p 34 

> tatra vydvaharikasya praparcasya sad-asad-vutlaksanasya sad-urlaksanatudd 


upapannam srutyddind mithydtua-samarthanam asad-ulaksanatudt tad-antar- 
gatasya pramanddeh sddhakatuam caine Ibid. p 35 
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phrase ‘‘different from existents”’ (sad-velaksana), after suggesting 
numerous meanings and their refutations, Jaya-tirtha suggests an 
alternative interpretation, that the phrase might mean “difference 
(vatlaksanya) from existence in general (sattd-sdmdanya)”’. But surely 
this cannot be accepted by the opponent; for the acceptance of one 
general existence would imply the acceptance of different existents, 
from which the abstraction can be made!. This cannot be accepted 
by a Sankarite, and, as for himself, he does not accept any general 
existence apart from the individual existents (dravyddy-aterikta- 
sattva-sdmanyasyawva anangikarat). The Sankarites say that the 
indefinable nature of this world-appearance is apparent from the 
fact that it 1s ultimately destructible by mght knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance 1s destructible 1s admitted even by the 
Madhvas. To this objection Jaya-tirtha replies that, when the 
Madhvas say that the world is destroyed by the Lord, it is in the 
same sense in which a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a heavy 
club?. But even such a destruction, in our view, 1s not possible 
with regard to prakrt:, and this destruction 1s entirely different 
from what a Sankarite would understand by the cessation (bddha) 
through knowledge (jridna). For that, as Prakasatman writes in his 
Vivarana, means that the nescience (ajfidna) ceases with all its 
effects through knowledge (ajfidnasya sva-kdryena vartamdnena 
pravilinena vd saha jridnena mvrttir badhah). Cessation (badha), 
according to the Madhvas, proceeds through right knowledge 
(samyag-jndna) regarding something about which there was a 
different knowledge (anyathad-jidna). The existence of any such 
category as “‘different-from-existent and non-existent” (sad- 
asad-uilaksana) cannot be defined as corresponding to that which 
ceases through mght knowledge; only that which you falsely know 
about anything can cease through right knowledge: the example of 
conch-shell-silver does not prove anything; for we do not admit 
that there is anything like conch-shell-silver which existed and was 
destroyed through right knowledge, since in fact 1t never existed at 
all. Not only in the case of conch-shell-silver, but in the case of the 


1 sattd-sdmdnyangtkdre ca sad-bhedo durvara eva; na hy ekdsrayam sdmanyam 
ash. Ibid. p. 38. 

® mudgara-prahdrddind ghatasyeva tivarasya jfidnecchd-prayatna-vydpdratr 
unddsa eva. Tind. p. 39 
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ahaa, etc., too, the assertion that it is sad-asad-vilaksana is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing ditferently from 
what it is (anyathd-vifidnam eva bhréntik). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyathd-vijfiana or anyatha-khyati, and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanatva or jiidna-nivartyatva (possi- 
bility of being removed by knowledge); for it does not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
(pratiti) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per- 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 
yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksana, i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is?. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked whether 
the sentence ‘‘There are horns on the head of the man’’ conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non- 
existent, but only that it is indefinable (antrvacaniya); for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean “‘indefinable”’; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asat, would 
be definable*. Not only can the non-existent be the object of know- 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 
when it is said “‘ the jug is being produced, ghato jdyate,”’ this refers 


1 yo yaduslaksanam pratyet: sa tat-prafitimdn yathd ghata-vilaksanah pata tts 
praftxman devadatto ghaja-pratinmdn ttyanumdnadt. Nydya-sudhd, p. 57. 

® wirupdkhydd its cet tarks tad-vailakganyam ndma sopdadkhydnatvam eva. 
Ibid. p. 58. 
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to the non-existent jug, as being the subject of the verb “‘to be 
produced, jéyate”; for it will be shown later that Sankara’s theory 
of the previous or simultaneous existence of effects, even before the 
causal operation (sat-kdrya-vada), is false. Therefore, since the non- 
existent may be known, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it ts denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent (aparoksatayd 
sattvena ca); as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what 1s perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
following may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shell- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable (amirvacaniya), have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver (tdam- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sankarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so (atasmims tad itt pratyaya itt). 
This 1s not, of course, anyatha-khyati (a different appearance from 
the real); for the basis of the illusion (adhisthana, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) 1s not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silvery or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrsta-riipa); but the illusory appearance (adhydsta) is false both 
in itself (svariipa) and also as associated with the object before the 
observer; this is admitted by the holders of the m@yd doctrine. The 
holders of the anyatha-khyati view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identity 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are false?. 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate 
(aparoksa), as is well known to experience, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it (sattvend- 
pratitdu pravyttyanupapattes ca). Until the illusion is broken this 
association of the non-existent silver with the “‘this’’ does not differ 
in the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association (anyathdtvam yady asat syat), as the Madhvas hold; but 
it is difficult to understand what they can mean by such an objec- 


1 anyathd-khydh-vddiblur adhisthandropyayor ubhayor af samsysta-rilpenaiva 
atattvam svuariipena tu sattvam tty angikptam. Ibid p. 58. 
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tion; for such an association of silver with the conch-shell cannot be 
real (sat), since, if it was so, why should it appear only in the case of 
illusions (bhrdntt), where the first perception is contradicted, as in 
“this is not silver’? Again, those who think that in the case of 
illusion the silver 1s indefinable (anirvacaniya) may be asked what 
is the nature of that which appears as indefinable. Does 1t appear 
as non-existent or as illusory? It cannot be so; for then no one 
would trouble about it and try to pick it up, knowing it to be non- 
existent or illusory. So it has to be admitted that it appears as 
existent. This agrees with our experience of the illusion (“this 
silver”). The mere notion of silver is not enough to draw us 
towards it, apart from our notion of it as existing. But this has no 
real existence, since then it cannot be indefinable; if this is non- 
existent, then it has to be admitted that the non-existent appears in 
immediate perceptual experience and as endowed with existence 

The opponents however may point out that this is not a mght 
analysis of the situation as they understand it. For in their view the 
true “this” in the conch-shell and its association with silver is as 
indefinable as the indefinable silver itself, and so the silver in the 
appearance of silver is indefinable, and so their mutual connection 
also 1s indefinable. It is the reality in the conch-shell that becomes 
indefinably associated with the silver. The answer to this is that 
such a view 1s open to the serious defect of what 1s known as the 
vicious infinite (anavastha). For, when it is said that the mutual 
association (samsarga) of “‘thisness” and ‘‘silverness”’ and the 
association of the reality of the conch-shell with the silver are both 
indefinable, it may be asked what exactly is meant by calling them 
indefinable. It is not of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience (vydvahdrika), for the illusory silver 1s not of any ordinary 
use. If it is illusory (pratsbhdstha), does it appear to be so or does 
it appear as if it was of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience? If it did appear as illusory, no one would be deluded by 
it, when he knows it to be illusory, and he would not trouble to 
stoop down to pick it up. If it did appear as if it was of the nature 
of ordinary phenomenal experience, then it could not be really so; 
for then it could not be illusory. If it was not so and still appeared 
to be so, then the old point, that the non-existent can appear to 
immediate perception as existent, has to be admitted. If this 
appearance of silver as being of the nature of an object of ordinary 
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phenomenal experience is itself considered as being indefinable, 
then the same sorts of questions may again be asked about it, and 
the series will be infinite; this would be a true case of a vicious 
infinite, and not like the harmless infinite of the seed and the shoot; 
for here, unless the previous series 1s satisfactorily taken as giving 
a definite solution, the succeeding series cannot be solved, and that 
again depends in a similar way on another, and that on another and 
so on, and so no solution is possible at any stage!. Therefore the old 
view that even the unreal and the non-existent may appear as the 
real and the existent has to be accepted; and the world-appearance 
should not be considered as indefinable (an:rvacaniya). 


Interpretation of Brahma-sitra I. 1. 2. 


The literal translation of the second sitra, janmddy asya yatah, 
is ‘from which production, etc , of this”. The purport of Sankara’s 
commentary on this siitra may briefly be stated as follows: ‘‘ Produc- 
tion, etc.”’ means production, existence and destruction. Produc- 
tion, existence and destruction of this world-appearance, which is 
so great, so orderly and so diversified, is from that ultimate cause, 
God (Isvara); and neither the paramdnus nor the inanimate prakyti 
can be its cause. This rule 1s not intended to stand as an inference 
in favour of the existence of God, but is merely the description of 
the purport of the Upanisad texts on the nature of Brahman?; for 
the ultimate grasp of the nature of Brahman, which is beyond the 
range of our sense-organs, can only come through the right com- 
prehension of the meaning of Upanisad texts. 

Jaya-tirtha, in commenting on the Bhdsya of Madhva and the 
Anuvyakhydna, follows Madhva in explaining this stra as a 
definition (laksana) of Brahman, intended to differentiate Him from 
beings of His class, viz., the souls (jiva), and inanimate objects, 
which belong to a different class. The idea is that that from which 
the production, etc., of the world takes place is Brahman, and there 
are important srufi texts which say that the world was produced 
from Brahman’. It has already been pointed out that by “‘pro- 

1 Nydya-sudhda, p §9. 

4 yanmddi-sitram ndnumdnopanydsdrtham kam tarht veddnta-vdkya-pradar- 
Sanartham. 

* Jaya-tirtha refers to another interpretation of the siitra as yanma ddyasya 


inranyagarbhasya yatas tad brahma The Tdtparya-candrikd discusses the pointe 
of view raised in the Nydya-sudhd and eleewhere with regard to the meaning of 
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duced, etc.” in the siitra Sankara understood production (sysfi), 
existence (sthiti) and destruction (laya or bhanga), and he there 
reconciled the six stages of existent things (bhkdva-vtka) referred to 
by Yaska in the Nerukta, such as being produced, to continue to 
exist, to grow, to change, to decay and to be destroyed, as being 
included within the three stages referred to by him; for growth and 
change are included within production (janma), and decay is in- 
cluded within destruction. Madhva, however, includes eight 
different categories in the term ‘‘ production, etc.”; these with him 
are production (srsfi), existence (sthiti), destruction (samhdra), 
control (niyama), knowledge (jridna), ignorance (ajfiana), bondage 
(bandha) and release (moksa)!. The existence of all these qualities 
implies the fullness of qualities signified by the name Brahman. 
That single being in whom all the above-mentioned eightfold 
qualities exist is called Brahman. 

Generally two kinds of definitions are distinguished from each 
other, viz., essential (svariipa-laksana) and accidental (tafastha- 
laksana). Prakasatman, the writer of the Panca-padika-vivarana, 
speaks of this definition of Brahman as being of the latter type, since 
it is only n association with mdyd@ that Brahman can be said to be 
the cause of the production, etc., of the world-appearance. In itself 


Brahman as referred to by the word yatah. Brha, a constituent of the word 
brahman, has several technical meanings (ridhi), such as jdt: (class-notion), jtva, 
Kamaldsana or Brahmé But the word 18 not used here 1n 1ts technical sense, but 
in the etymological sense, which signifies the entity in which there 1s a fullness 
of qualities, for it 1s only in this sense that the Upanisad texts alluded to in 
connection with this siltra and the previous one become significant Again, on 
the baais of other texts, which speak of Hum (from which everything 1s produced) 
as lying 1n the ocean, Brahman here means Vignu (as in the Samdkhya-srutt, 
dydvdprthiv! param mama yomy apsu antah samudre), because it 1s only in Him 
that there 1s the fullness of all qualities This characteristic would not apply to 
any of the other technical (ridft) senses, such as 74t2 or 7iva, and so it 1s that, 
though the radhr sense 18 stronger than the etymological sense (yaugika), yet the 
latter has preference here. brahma-sSabdasya jive riidhatve’p1 badhaka-sadbhdvat 
tad brahma tt: sruty-uktam brahma vutynur eva (Tattva-prakasika). It may also be 
added that, according to the Tattva-prakdttkd, Tatparya-candnkd and other 
Madhva works, it is held that, though ordinarily brahma has the technical sense 
of j¥va, yet with scholars the word always has the technical meaning of Vignu 
‘Thus a distinction 1s drawn between the ordinary technical sense (riidhs) and the 
technical sense with scholars (ujdvad-riidh:), and preference 1s given to the latter 
uidusdm brahma-sabdena ursnu-vyakti-pratite) (Tatparya-candrikd, p. 120). 

2 Anubhdgya of Madhva or Brahma-siitra, 1. 1 2. Madhva quotes for his 
authonty a passage from the Skanda-purdna. 

utpath-sthiti-samh&ra-rayatir sfidnam Gurth 
bandha-moksam ca purusdd yasmat sa harer ekardt. 
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it is of the nature of pure bliss (@nanda), which is also identical in 
its nature with pure knowledge!. Madhva and his followers, how- 
ever, consider the characteristics mentioned in the s#tra as essential 
and do not think that the essences of dnanda and jiva are in any 
sense anything else but qualities, in which case they would not be 
essences identical with Brahman, as would be required by what may 
be called a svariipa-laksana; for @nanda is as much a characteristic as 
any other characteristic is, and, if dnanda could be regarded as a 
defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the 
world might also be regarded as a defining essence®. If His being 
the cause involves qualities unessential to Himself, then in His 
purity He could neither be dnanda, whether as a class notion, as 
a desirable feeling (anukila-vedand), as being the dearest one 
(parama-premdspada), or as being opposed to sorrow; for, if these 
be the nature of dnanda, it must by its very nature be associated 
with inessential traits (sopddhikatvat). So knowledge also must 
express something and must therefore by its very nature be con- 
nected with something outside of itself (artha-prakasatmakatvena 
sopadhikam eva); for knowledge is inseparably connected with the 
knower and the known (fridnasya jidtr-jneya-sdpeksatuat). It has 
been urged in the Pafica-padika-vivarana that the knowledge which 
forms the essential defining characteristic of Brahman is all- 
illuminating revelation which is not in any way conditioned by its 
being dependent on, or its being inseparably connected with, 
objects’. But the fact that it can reveal everything implies posses- 
sion of power, and this power is necessarily connected with the 
object with reference to which it is effective. Moreover, if any 
power can be considered as being an essential defining charac- 
teristic, then the power of producing the world and of affecting it 
in other ways (as referred to in the stra) might also be considered 
as an essential defining characteristic‘. The objection, that the 
essence (svarilpa) of anything cannot be expressed by a reference to 
anything other than itself, is not valid; for a thing wholly unrelated 


1 Pafica-pddtkd-vivarana, pp 222-3. 
! Gnandam laksanam it: cet tarhs jagat-kdranam laksanam astu 
Tatparyd-candntka, p 140 
® anena sarvajiia-sabdena sarvdvabhdsa-ksamam vyflapti-mdtram Gditydds- 
prakaiavad avyayopadhzkam vytidnam eva brakma-svariipa-laksanam 
Pafica-padskd-vivarana, p. 210. 
‘ sdmarthyasya fakti-riipatudd, vigaya-mirapyatuvdec ca, jagaj-jananddi- 
sdmarthyasyaiva svariipa-lakganatvopapattes ca. Tatparya-candrikd, p. 141. 
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to, and devoid of all reference to, any other thing cannot be known 
(svariipasya sva-vedyatvat). It is further held by the opponents that 
an accidental defining characteristic like that of the Brahman being 
the cause of the world (taftastha-laksana)—as, for example, indi- 
cating a house by a temporary association, as that of a crow sitting 
on the roof of 1t—is not an inherent and intrinsic characteristic 
(ananvayi), whereas an essential characteristic like amanda 1s an 
inherent and intrinsic constituent (kdryanvayi) of the thing. But 
such an objection cannot rule out the causality, etc., of Brahman as 
being inessential , for we want to know Brahman 1n its essence as the 
cause or karana of the world, as much as by any other characteristic. 
The essential feature vf Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
ultimate cause of production, etc., and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as dnanda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc., are coextensive with the 
essence of Brahman. It 1s indeed surprising, says Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the Sankarites should enter into any long discussion with regard to 
the distinction of essential and accidental definitions; for all defint- 
tions mean the making known of obyect by its distinctive charac- 
teristics such as are well known!. But, as the Sankarites believe mm 
absolutely unqualified Brahman, how do they undertake to define 
it? All definitions must proceed through the means of known 
qualities?, Whether a definition (/aksana) be svariipa or tatastha, 
it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive characteristic 
qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no qualities, it 
cannot be defined at all. 

Ram§anuja in his interpretation of this s#tra asserted that the 
characteristic qualities and powers of Brahman referred to in the 
sutra belong to Brahman as He is immanent; but the Upanisads also 
define Him in His essential characteristic features, as transcendent, 
by speaking of Him as being truth, knowledge, the infinite (satyam 
jianam anantam brahma); and this distinguishes Him from the 
souls and :nanimate objects, which also are held within Him. But 
Vyasa-tirtha points out that Madhva has by implication denied this 
in his Anueydkhyana, where he distinctly asserted the causality of 


1 prastddhasya asddhdrana-dharmasya laksanatvena; also asddhdrana-dharmo, 
ht lakyanom paritkirtyate Tdtparya-candrikd, pp 140, 143. 
svariipam vd tafastham vd laksanam bhedakam matam 
saqjatlyad vydtiydt tac~cddvaiti-mate katham. Ibid. p 143. 
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Brahman as its own intrinsic constitutive definition!. Vyasa-tirtha 
says that in defence of the Ramanuja point of view it may be urged 
that, as a special form of a jug would differentiate it from all other 
things, yet its possession of smell constitutes its nature as earth, 
so, though causality, etc., differentiate Brahman from others, yet it 
is His nature as truth, knowledge and infinite that really dif- 
ferentiates Him from souls and manimate obyects. But Vyasa-tirtha 
contends that this is wrong, since the special form of a jug dif- 
ferentiates it from cloth, etc., and not from earth; an earthen jug 
is itself earth; but the special form which distinguishes an earthen 
Jug from other objects (such as cloth, etc ) also by that very fact 
shows that it belongs to a class different from them. Here also the 
causality which differentiates Brahman from souls, etc., also shows 
that He 1s different in nature from them. So the fact that Brahman 
is the ultimate cause of production, etc , constitutes its essential 
defining characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these 
qualities, but in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession 
forms His defining characteristic (ananta-guna-sattvam eva 
brahmano laksanam)?, 

The two principal Vedanta texts by which the Sankarites seek 
to establish their theory of absolute monism (advaita) are “‘that art 
thou”’ (tat tvam ast) and “Brahma 1s truth, knowledge, infinite” 
(satyam jridnam anantam brahma). Now Madhva urges that, since 
these may also be otherwise interpreted directly (mukhyartha) on 
the basis of difference, it 1s not proper to explain them on the basis 
of non-difference with an indirect and distant meaning (laksana)>. 
The Nydya-sudha points out that with the monistic interpretation 
the difficulty arises, how to identify the qualityless (m:rguna) with 
the qualified (saguna), as in the case of the souls; the qualityless 1s 
indeterminable by itself (mrguna syaiva niriipayitum asakyatvat)‘. 
If this nirguna brahma were entirely different from the saguna 
Brahma or [gvara acknowledged by the Sankarites, then there would 
be a duality; if the relation is held to be indefinable (antrvacaniya), 


1 asyodbhavad-hetutvam sdksad eva sva-laksanam Op at 

® Nydya-sudhd, p 107 

* bhedenawa tu mukhydrtha-sambhave laksanam kutah Anuvydkhydna, p 5. 

nanu abhedam updddya siitra-laksanam vd dsrayantya-bhedam updddya 
mukhya-vurttir na tt sandthyate, vayam tu bramah, duttiya eva paksah Ssreydn. 
Nydya-sudhd, p, 101. 

4 Ibid. p. 102 
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then the criticisms against the indefinable suggested in the first 
siitra apply to it'. If, however, it is urged that the unity or 
identity referred to in the above passages is with regard to the 
Brahman as pure self-revealing intelligence and the same element 
as forming the principal reality of jiva, then it becomes difficult to 
understand how the Upanisads can have the presumption of re- 
vealing the self-revealing intelhgence®. Moreover, it may be 
objected that, if the Brahman is nothing else but pure intelligence, 
then its ‘‘unity”’ with jiva as taught by the Upanisads, being 
different from Brahman, 1s false; for ‘‘unity”’ is not pure intelligence, 
and, 1f unity 1s false, then duality becomes true. If the “‘unity” was 
identical with pure intelligence, then with the self-shining of pure 
intelligence there would be the self-shining of ‘“‘unity” too, and 
even for expressing the ‘‘unity” it would not be necessary to take 
the help of the Upanisads or of anything else. 

Another question of umportance arises in connection with the 
attribution of the epithets ‘‘truth,” “knowledge,” ‘‘infinite” to 
Brahman. Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities are attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many qualities, 
truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have different connotations 
and are not synonymous? Pure intelligence (castanya) is one, but 
these epithets are many. How can we conceive the one cattanya to 
coexist in itself with the many attributes which are said to belong 
to it? How is the plurality of these attributes to be mplied in the 
unity of the one? To this the answer that Madhva gives in his 
Anuvyakhyana, which is further explained by Jaya-tirtha, is that it 
has to be admitted that in the unity of Brahman there is some special 
virtue (atifaya) which represents difference and serves its purpose; 
there is no other way of solving the difficulty, and this 1s the only 
solution left (gaty-antardbhavad arthdpattya). This special virtue, 
which serves to hold and reconcile plurality without sacrificing its 


1 In such Upanigad passages as sdksl cet kevalo mrgunag ca (Svet. v1 11) the 
word mrguna, “qualityless,”’ could be given a modified meaning, 1n view of the 
fact that the strict direct meaning 1s not possible even in the context of the 
sentence; for in the very passage itself the brahman 1s said to be not only mrguna, 
but sdksf (direct perceiver) also, and this 1s evidently a guna. It 1s not possible 
to attribute a guna and to call 1t mrguna atthe sametime Nydya-sudhd, p. 10z 

® svaprakdsa-castanydtmakam ca sastra-pratipddyam cet: vydhatam. 

Ibid p. 103. 

® cattanyam ekam satyatuddiny anekdm sti samkhyd-vatlaksanyam styddt- 
bhedakaryém cdvagamyante. Ibid. p. 106. 
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unity, is called by the Madhvas essesa; this vifesa exists not only in 
Brahman, but in all other things. Thus, for example, a cloth is not 
different from its whiteness, since both of them form one indis- 
soluble whole. So it has to be admitted that there is in cloth such 
a special virtue, a visesa, by which it remains one with itself and yet 
shows the plurality of qualities with which it is sure to form a whole. 
These vtsesas are infinite in number in the infinite number of 
objects, though there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of these 
visesas. Each whole or unity may be said to possess as many 
vigesas as there are qualities through which it expresses itself, and 
each of these vzsesas is different from the others according to the 
difference ‘of the quality with which it is associated; but these 
visesas are not considered as requiring other vtsesas for their con- 
nection with the thing, and so there is no vicious infinite (ana- 
vastha). So there is not only one vrsesa in each thing, but there are 
as many visesas as there are different qualities unified with it}. 

The result attained by the first two satras, then, is that Brahman, 
as defined by the second sitra, is the object of enquiry for those 
who seek release. 


Interpretation of Brahma-siitra I. 1. 3-4. 


Sankara gives two interpretations of this siltra, sdstra~yomtvudt 
(‘‘because of its being scripture-cause”’), expounding the com- 
pound “‘scripture-cause” in two ways, first, as “the cause of the 
scnptures,” secondly as ‘‘that of which the scripture is the cause or 
source of revelation or pramdna.”’ The force of the first meaning is 
that Brahman 1s omniscient not only as being the cause of the pro- 
duction, etc., of the world, but also as being the cause of the 
revelation of the Vedas, since no one but an omniscient being could 
be the source of the Vedas, which are the greatest repository of 
knowledge unfathomable by human intellect. The second meaning 
suggests that it is the Vedas only which can prove to us that Brahman 
is the cause of the production, etc., of the world?. 


1 tepy ukta-laksana-visesd asesato’pt vastusu pratyekam anantdh santy ato 
nokta-dosdvakdsah; ananta 1t: upalaksanam; yatra ydvanto vyavahards tatra 
tdvanto ursesd th jfidtavyam. Ibid. p. 106. 

It may be noted 1n this connection that the Madhvas were more or leas forced 
to this position of accepting the vuzfesas, as they could not accept the samavdya 
relation of the Nydya-vasienka, which 18 rejected by the Brahkma-sitras. 

* jastrdd eva pramdndy jagato yanmddi-kdranam brahma adhwgamyate. 

Bhésya of Sankara, 1. 1. 3. 
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The Madhvas accept the second meaning and object to the 
first, on the ground that His being the source of the Vedas does not 
m any way add anything to His omniscience beyond what was 
imphed in His being the cause of the production, etc., of the world, 
as described in the first sitra1. The commentators on Madhva’s 
Bhdsya and Anuvydkhyana, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and others, 
following Madhva’s explicit statements, argue in detail that the 
word “scripture” (sdstra) in the siitra means the Vedas Rk, 
Saman, Yajus and Atharva, and not the Satva dgamas, which hold 
that Siva is the cause of the production, etc., of the world? The 
Madhva commentators try to emphasize the fact that inference by 
itself is helpless to prove Brahman to be the cause of the production, 
etc., of the world. 

Siitra 1. 1. 4. Sankara here supposes a mimdmsd objection that 
the Vedas cannot have for their purport the establishing of Brahman, 
since they are always interested in orders and prohibitions with 
reference to some kind of action He refutes it by saying that a 
proper textual study of the Upanisads shows that their principal 
purport is the establishing of pure Brahman, and that it has no con- 
nection whatever with the performance of any action. 

Madhva holds that this stra (tat tu samanvayat, ‘‘that however 
through proper relationing”’) means that it is intended to indicate 
that all the scriptures (sdstra) agree in holding Visnu as Brahman 
and the ultimate cause, and not Siva or any other gods, as held by 


1 katham ca ananta-padarthakasya prapafcasya kartrtvena na sphutam 
tad-eka-desa-veda-karanatvena sphutibhavisyats sarvayfiam Jaya-tirtha further 
argues that there 1s no such concomitance whereby from the authorship of the 
Vedas omniscience can be inferred. Again, if the authorship of the Vedas means 
the literary composition representing facts known by sense experience or 
inference, 1t must be admitted that the Vedas have been cumposed hike any other 
ordinary book (pauruseya), and, if the authorship means only utterance like that 
by a teacher, that may not mean even a thorough knowledge of the contents of 
the Vedas Nydya-sudhd, pp 113, 112 

2 The other scmptures which the Madhvas admitted as authoritative are the 
Paficardtra, Mahdbhdrata and Ramayana and not the Sdamkhya, Yoga or 
Pdgupata Thus Madhva says in his Bhdsya. Re-yayuh-samatharvas ca bharatam 
pajica-ratrakam, miila-rdmdyanam catva sdstrdnity abkidhiyate Whatever else 
agrees with these has to be accepted as valid, and the other so-called scriptures 
have to be rejected. The Paficardtra and the Vedas are 1n thorough agreement, 
and therefore the word sdstra in the sitra refers to the Paficardtra; so that by 
declaring the validity of the Paficardtra alone the Vedas, which agree with it, 
are also accepted as valid, but everything else which 1s in disagreement with it 1s 
rejected Thus Madhva says in his bhdpya on this sittra’ veda-paficaratrayor 
athydbprdyena pafica-rdtrasyawva prdmanyam uktam. 
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others. The mimdmsd objection and Sankara’s own views are, of 
course, all rejected on grounds similar to those already dealt with 
in the first siitra}, 


A general review of the other important 
topics of the Brahma-sitras. 


On the topic (adhikarana) contained in sitras 5-11 Sankara 
suggests the following argument against the supposed Samkhya 
claim that the ultimate causality is attributed in the Upanisads 
to prakrti and not to Brahman: he says that prakrtz is foreign to the 
Upanisads; for they speak of perceiving (ksater ndsabdam)?, and 
perceiving can only be true of an intelligent agent. Brahman being 
all-revealing eternal intelligence, ommniscience and perceiving 
(iksatz) can very well be attributed to it. The word “perceiving” 
(iksati) of the text cannot be otherwise explained; for its reference 
to an intelligent agent 1s further emphasized by its being called 
dtman (self), a word whose application to conscious agents is well 
known; and we are certain that the word dtman cannot mean 
prakrti; for the instruction of liberation ts given to 1t4. Moreover, 
the whole chapter ends 1n the same vein, and there is no further 
correction of the sense in which the dtman, etc., have been used, as 
might have been the case, if this dtman had been rejected later on 
as bearing a meaning irrelevant to the teaching of release®. More- 
over, the cause referred to in the above passages is also spoken of in 
the same textual connection as being the last place of dissolution, 
to which everything returns*®. Moreover, there ts in all Vedanta 
texts? a complete agreement in regard to such an interpretation, 
and there are also explicit statements of the Upanisads (srutatudc 
ca Brahma-sitra, 1. 1 11), which declare an Iévara to be the ulti- 
mate cause of the world. So according to Sankara the purport of 
this topic is that according to these satras Brahman is the ultimate 
cause and not prakrtz. 


1 See Tatparya-candnkd (on 1 1. 4), pp 201-4. 

* The Upanisad passage referred to 1s tad atksata bahu sydm, etc. Chandogya, 
VI. 2 3. 

3 gaunas$ cet natma-sabdat, Brahma-sittra, 1. 1 6; see also anena jlvena 
atmand anupravisya (Chandogya, V1. 3. 2) 

* tan-msthasya moksopadesat. Ibid t. 1.7, also text referred to. Chandogya, 


VIL I4 2 5 heyatva-vacanic ca. Ibsd.1. 1. 8. 
® sudpyaydt, sbtd.1 1 9, also Chdndogya, v1 8.1. 
1 gatt-sdmanydt Ibid 1 1. 10. ® Svetdtvatara, vi. 9. 
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Madhva and his followers do not find any reference to a refuta~- 
tion of the Samkhya doctrine, but a simple assertion of the fact that 
Brahman is not undescribed by the sastras, because they themselves 
enjoin that He should be perceived!. Unless Brahman could be 
described by the sdstras, there would be no meaning in their 
reference to the possibility of discussing it. This refers to the highest 
soul, Brahman, and not only to the lower and qualified soul, because 
it is said that liberation depends on it, and it is also said that the 
final return of all things in the great dissolution takes place in it; 
the mrguna Brahman 1s also definitely described in the Upanisad 
texts. 

On the sixth topic (sutras 12-19) Sankara tries to prove, by a 
comparison of the several passages from the Taittiriya Upanisad 
and the supposed objections from the other Upanisads, that the 
word “blissful,”’ adnandamaya (in Tazttiriya, 1. 5) refers to the 
supreme soul ui Brahman; Madhva and his followers contend that 
the word dnandamaya refers to Visnu and to him alone, and not to 
any other deity. All the other sitras of this adhikarana are ex- 
plained as giving contextual references and reasons in support of 
this interpretation?. 


1 Brahma-siitra,1 1 5 This 1s quite a different interpretation of the rule 
and surely not less cogent The obyection raised against Sankara’s interpretation 
1s that his reference to the Sarmkhya as being foreign to the Vedas (asabda) 18 not 
accepted by the adherents of the Samkhya, and there are certainly passages in 
the Upanisads (e.g Svet 1v 51) which have to be taken as distinct references to 
the Samkhya. Moreover, tf Brahman could not be grasped and described by any 
of the pramdnas, there would be hardly any proof of its existence, 1t would be 
hke the hare's horn. ; 

* The Nydya-sudhd points out that Sankara’s commentary is based on an 
untenable hypothesis that two kinds of Brahman are referred to in the Upanigads, 
Brahman as under the cover of auidyd, and as pure Brahman. Of the Upanigad 
passages (those which refer to the former), some are said tu be for purposes of 
worship and consequent material advantage (updsandm abhyudaydrtham), some 
for attaining gradually the progressive stages towards liberation (krama-mukty- 
arthdm), etc. Jayatirtha says that this theory is wholly wrong, since it 1s quite 
unwarrantable to hold that Brahman 18s of two kinds (brahmano dvairilpyasya 
aprdmamkatoat); for all the Vedanta texts refer to Narayana, the repository of all 
qualities, but some describe him as being endowed with omniscience, omni- 
potence, all-controlling power, beauty, etc., some with the negative qualities of 
being devoid of sin, sorrow, ordinary elemental bodies (prakyta-bhantkara- 
vigraha-rahitatva), and others describe Him as unspeakable and beyond speech 
and thought (to show His deep and mysterious character), others again leave out 
all the qualities and describe Him as the one, and yet others as the soul of all 
(sarvatmaka); but these are all but different descriptions of the supreme person 
Vignu (parama-puruga), and do not in any way refer to two different kinda of 
Brahman. It is only through a misconception (that Brahman has only a unitary 
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On the seventh topic (sitras 20, 21) Sankara discusses the 
meaning of a passage (Chandogya, 1. 6. 6, 7, 8), and comes to the 
conclusion that the person referred to as being in the orb of the 
sun and the eye is. supreme Brahman. But Madhva refers to a quite 
different passage and quite a different relation of contexts; and he 
holds that the indwelling person referred to in that passage is 
Narayana, the supreme lord!. On the eighth topic (sitra 22) 
Sankara discusses Chandogya, 1.9. 1, and concludes that the word 
akdsa there does not mean elemental dkasa, but supreme Brahman. 
Madhva also takes the same passage as being indicated by the sara 
and comes to the same conclusion; but with him supreme Brahman 
always means Visnu. On the ninth topic (siitva 23) Sankara dis- 
cusses Chandogya, 1. 11. 4, 5, and concludes that the word prdana 
there is used to denote Brahman and not the ordinary préna, which 
is a modification of vdyu. Madhva, however, comes to the same 
conclusion with reference to the use of the word prdna in another 
passage of the Taittiriya Aranyaka*. On the tenth topic (sittras 
24-27) Sankara discusses Chandogya, 111. 13. 7, and concludes that 
the word jyotsh there means Brahman and not ordinary light. 
Madhva does not discuss this topic in the Anuvydkhydna; in his 
Bhasya he comes to the same conclusion, but with reference to a 
quite different text. The 25th siitra, which according to Sankara 
belongs to the tenth topic, is considered by Madhva as forming a 
separate topic, where the word chandas, meaning gayattri (Chan- 
dogya, Il. 12. 1, gdyattri va rdam sarvam bhitam, “ gayattri is all 
this”), means Visnu and not the metre of that name or the com- 
bination of letters forming that metre. The next and last topic of 
the first chapter of the first book (s#tras 28-31) is explained by 
Sankara as referring to the Kausitaki passage III. 1. 2, 3, where the 
word prdana is said by him to refer to Brahman, and not to any air 
current. Madhva, however, takes this topic in reference to a 


nature) that these have been so interpreted by Sankara, who had no previous 
teachers who knew the Vedas to guide him (tato vydkula-buddhayo guru- 
sampradéya-vihald asruta-veda-vydkhydtdrah sarvatrdpt veda-riipatdm anusanda- 
dhand vedam chindann). Nydya-sudhd, p. 124. 

1 According to Madhva doubt occurs in regard to the following passage of 
the Tasttirtya, whether the word antah-pravista in 1t refers to the supreme self or 
to some other being: antah-pravistam karidram etam antaf candramasi manasa 
carantam sahatva santam na vydnanti devdh Tatturtya Aranyaka, I. 11. 5. 

* tad va team prano’ bhavah; mahén bhagati; prajdpateh; bhujah kariyya- 
mdanah; yaddevdn prdyayanneveti. Ibid. 
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number of other passages occurring in the Aitareya, where the 
word prdna occurs, and holds that textual comparisons show that 
the word in those passages refers to Visnu and not to ordinary air 
currents, or souls, etc. 

The second chapter of the first book has altogether seven topics 
or subjects of discussion according to both Sankara and Madhva 
On the first topic Madhva, referring to certain Vedic passages, seeks 
to establish that they refer to Narayana as the culmination of the 
fullness of all qualities'. Though He is capable of rousing all the 
powers of all objects even from a distance, yet He 1n a sportive way 
(lilayd) is present everywhere and presides over the budding 
energies of all objects. It is further pointed out that the succeeding 
passages distinguish the all-pervading Brahman from jivas, or souls, 
by putting the former in the accusative and the latter in the 
nominative case in such a way that there ought not to be any doubt 
that the references to the qualities of all-pervadingness, etc., are to 
Brahman and not to the jivas?. Sankara, however, refers to an 
altogether different text (Chdndogya, 111 14. 1) as hinted at by 
the topic and concludes, after a discussion of textual comparisons, 
that the passage alludes to Igvara and not to yiva. On the second 
topic Madhva raises with reference to Brhad-dranyaka, 1 2.5, the 
doubt whether the “eats” (attr) refers to the destructive agency 
of Visnu or of Aditi, and decides in favour of the former, and states 
that Visnu is also often called by the name Aditi3. Sankara, how- 


1 Astareya-Aranyaka, 1 2 3. 2 Ibid. 

3 Some interesting points on this topic are here noted by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Nydya-sudhd on the Anuvydkhydna. Thus Jaya-tirtha says that an objection may 
be made that God, being the producer and the destroyer of the unrverse, 1s 
consequently eternal, but actions (krtyd) are non-eternal* and how then can the 
two contradictory qualities reside in God (mitydmtyayoh katham abhedah sydat)? 
‘The answer to the objection is that even actions 1n God are static (na kevalam 
tfvarah sthirah api tu sa tadtya-vutsesa-dharmo’ pt kryd-riipah sthirah), and this 1s 
not impossible, since there 1s no proof that all actions must be of a vibratory 
(parispanda) nature (which may not exist in God). Again, there can be no 
objection to admutting vibrations to be eternally existing in God. As motion or 
action can as a result of continuous existence for many moments produce contacts 
and so forth, so eternally existing motion or action could produce contacts and 
separations at particular moments (yathd aneka-kdla-vartiny apt kriyd kaddct 
samyogdd: drabhate na ydvat sattvam, tathd mtydpi kaddcit samyogddy arabhatdm 
ko virodhah). All actions exist eternally in God in potential form as gaktt, and it 13 
only when this 1s actualized (vyakii) that real transformations of energy and per- 
formance of work happen (fakt:-rapena sthwrah sa yadd vyayyate, tadd vyavaharal- 
ambanam); actuality 1s but a condition or special state of potential power (vyakt:- 
Sabdena fakter eva avasthavtsesasya urvaksitatvat). In this connection Jaya-tirtha 
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ever, holds that the topic relates to Katha, 1. 2. 24, and concludes 
that the “‘eater” there alluded to is I$vara and not jiva or agni* 

The third topic relates according to both Madhva and Sankara to 
Katha, 3. 1, and the dual agents alluded to there are according to 
Madhva two forms of Igvara, while according to Sankara they are 
jiva and Igvara. Madhva wishes to lay stress on what he thinks the 
most important point in relation to this topic, viz., that brahma and 
jiva are, upon the cumulative evidence of the Upanisad texts, 
entirely distinct? On the fourth topic Madhva alludes to a passage 
in Chdandogya, 1v. 15, where a doubt seems to arise about the 
identity of the person who is there alluded to as being seen in the 
eye, 1.e., whether this person 1s fire (agnz) or Visnu, and Madhva 
concludes on textual grounds that 1t 1s Visnu’, Sankara also alludes 
to the same passage here; he comes to a similar conclusion, and 
holds that the person referred to 1s Ivara. The fifth topic 1s said, 
according to both Sankara and Madhva, to allude to Brhad- 
Granyaka, 1.7.1 2, where an inner controller (antar-ydmin) of the 
world 1s referred to, and it 1s concluded that this inner controller 1s 
Visnu (Igvara according to Sankara) or jiva One of the sitras of 
this topic (Sariras-cobhaye’pt hi bhedenainam adhiyate) points out 
clearly that in both recensions of the Brhad-dranyaka, ll. 7. 22 (the 
Kanvas and the Madhyandinas), the soul (Sarira) 1s distinctly said 
to be different from the inner controller. Sankara could not ignore 
this; but he, of course, thinks that the difference 1s due to the fact 
that the jiva 1s limited by the limitation of ajfdna, as the unlimited 
Gkdsa is by a jug (ghatakasavad upddhi-pancchinnatvat). Vyasa- 
tirtha, in his Taétparya-candrtkd, makes this an occasion for a severe 
criticism of the adherents of the theory of Advaita Vedanta 


also indulges in a long argument and discussion to prove that karma or actions 
are directly perceived and not merely inferred (pratyaksdsritam karma praty- 
aksam eva) 

1 The Tatparya-candrika objects to Sankara’s interpretation, pointing out 
that the word cardcara in the stra 1s not mentioned 1n the text referred to, and 
the word odana in the text ought to mean destruction (samhdrya) Madhva 
quotes the Skanda and Brahma-vawarta purdnas in support of his view 

® Madhva quotes in support of his view Brahma-purdna, Patngi-sruts, 
Bhdallaveya-srutt, etc Sankara, however, seems to be fighting with an opponent 
(akseptr) who held that the dual agents alluded to in the passage cannot be either 
buddh: and jtva or Jiva and Igvara. 

* Jaya-tirtha, in his Nydya-sudhd on this topic, points out that the quality 
that we possess of being controlled by God and the necessity that He should 
always remain as the controller have also been eo ordained by God. 
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He says that, if, in spite of such manifest declarations of duality, 
these stras are otherwise explained, then even the Buddhists may 
be considered to be making a right interpretation of the sdtras, if 
they explain their purport to be the unreality of everything except 
the sainya (“the Void”). The Buddhists make their opposition from 
outside the Vedas, but the holders of the m@yd@ doctnne do it from 
within the Vedas and are therefore the more dangerous?. The sixth 
topic is said to relate to the Mundaka, 1. 1. 6 (according to both 
Madhva and Sankara), and it 1s held by both that bh#ta~yon: there 
and aksara in Mundaka, 1. 1. 7, refer to Visnu (ISvara according to 
Sankara) and not to prakrti or jiva. In siltra 26 (riipopanydsdc ca) 
of this topic Sankara first tries to refute a previous interpretation 
of it, attributed to Vrttikara, who 1s supposed to hold here (on the 
ground of the contents of the Mundaka passages (11. 1. 4) immedi- 
ately following it) the view that Iévara has for His self the entire 
changing universe (sarva-vikdrdtmakam rilpam upanyasyamadnam 
pasyamah). With reference to stra 21 of this topic, Vyasatirtha 
points out in his Tatparya-candrikd that, in opposing the supposi- 
tion that, since only inanimate things can be the cause of other 
immediate things, it is only prakrti that can be the cause of this 
immediate world; Vacaspati points out that in the occurrence of 
illusions through illusory superimpositions without real change 
(vevarta) there 1s no condition that there should be any similanty 
between the basis of illusion (adhisthdna) and the illusion imposed 
(dropya) on it. There is nothing to prevent illusions taking place 
through the perceiver’s mental deficiencies, his ignorance or 
passions, without any similarity. The world is an illusory imposition 
on Brahman, the pure and unchangeable: 
wvartas tu prapatico’ yam brahmano parinaminah 
anddi-sddhanodbhitto na saripyam apeksate. 

Vydsa-tirtha, of course, cannot agree to this interpretation of 
Sankara, and tries to argue on the basis of other Upanisad texts, 


1 advainbhir vydkrryate katham vd dvuattadiyanam siltrayatam saunddhdnta- 
-tydgam uinarva tu yad: mthydrthavddim siltranityeva kartavyam, siitra-vydkhyd 
tarhs veda-badhya-msthydtvua-bodhako bauddhdgamo’p: vedasya vydkhyd-ripah 
prasajyate, bauddho'f% brahma-sittram vydkhydyate yatha tathd bhavamwa 
mithyayo’rthah kimtu tattvam sinyamevet: kirttayet, asad-vetyddivcanam tasya 
sydt tattva-vedakam svoktam frutrbith sittre yatnena sddintam mithydrthatam 
katham brityat sittrdndm bhdsyakyt suyam saugatd veda-bahyd hn vedaprdmdanya- 
vddsnahk, avosdikd 18 sfdtvud vadikaih parwarptdh. veddn pravifya veddndm 
aprdmauyam prasddhayan mdyi tu yatnatas tyayyah. 
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and also on the analogy of creation given there as of a spider (and 
not of the rope-snake, as would be the case with vivarta), that it 
should be admitted that the qualified Visnu is referred to here?. 
The seventh topic is said to relate to Chandogya, V. 11, and the doubt 
arises whether the word Vaifvdnara used there refers to fire or to 
Visnu; Madhva, upon a comparison of contextual passages, decides 
in favour of the latter (Sankara prefers Iévara)*. 

The first topic of the third chapter of the first book is said to 
allude to Mundaka, 11. 11. §, and 1t is held by Madhva that the 
‘abode of Heaven and earth” (dyu-bhv-ddy-dyatana) refers to 
Visnu and not to Rudra. Sankara holds that it signifies Isvara and 
not prakrti, vdyu or jiva’. The second topic is said to relate to 
certain passages in the Chdndogya (such as VII. 23, 24, VII. 15, I, 
etc.), where prana is described as great, and the conclusions of 
Madhva and Sankara respectively are that prana here means Visnu 
and Igvara. The third topic is said to relate to Brhad-dranyaka, 11. 
8, 7, 8, where the word aksara is said to mean Visnu according to 
Madhva and Brahman according to Sankara, not “‘alphabetic sign,” 
which also is ordinarily meant by that word. The fourth topic 
alludes, according to Madhva, to Chandogya, v1. 2. 1, and it is held 
that the word sat, there used, denotes Visnu and not prakrti, as the 
word atksata (‘‘perceived”’) occurs in the same context. With 
Sankara the topic alludes to Prasna, v. 2, 5. This is opposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha in his Tatparya-candrikd on textual grounds‘. The fifth 
topic 1s said to allude to Chandogya, vitl. 1.1, and the word akdga 
there used is said to refer to Visnu®. The sixth topic is said to relate 
to the Mundaka, and the light there alluded to is said to be the light 
of brahman and not some other light or soul. The seventh topic is 

1 Jaya-tirtha discusses on this topic, in accordance with the discussions of the 
Anuvydkhydna, the reality of negative qualifications, and argues that negation, 
as otherness from, has a full substantive force Thus such qualifications of 
Brahman as adrsya, etc , are real qualities of Him. 

8 With reference to rule 26 of this topic (1. 2. 26) Sankara notes a different 
reading (purusauidham apt ca:znam adhtyate) for that which he accepts (purugam 
apt catnam adhtyate). The former, however, 1s the reading accepted by Madhva. 

* In the concluding portions of the first rule of this topic Sankara refers to 
the views of some other interpreter as apara dha It 1s hard to identify him; 
no clue 1s given by any of the commentators on Sankara. 

4 Tatparya-candnkd, pp 610-12. In the first rule of this topic Sankara 
quotes the view of some other interpreter, which he tries to refute. 

5 In sitra 19 of this topic a different interpretation of Chandogya, vir. 11, 


by some other interpreter 18 referred to by Sankara. He also refers in this siitra 
to more than one interpretation of the Brahma-siira. 
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said to allude to Katha, 11. 4. 13, and Madhva holds that the word 
“Lord” (Igvara), there used, signifies not air, but Visnu. Sankara, 
however, thinks that the difficulty 1s with regard to another word of 
the sentence, viz., purusa, which according to him means [évara and 
not fiva. The eighth topic purports to establish that even the gods 
are entitled to higher knowledge. The tenth topic 1s said to allude 
to Katha, 11. 6. 2, and 1t 1s held that the frana, which is there re- 
ferred to as shaking the world, is neither thunder nor wind, but 
God. The eleventh topic, according to Madhva, alludes to Brhad- 
dranyaka, IV. 3. 7, and it is held that the word jyotsh used there 
refers to Visnu and not to Jiva Sankara, however, thinks that the 
topic alludes to Chandogya, v1.12 3, and maintains that the word 
jyotth used there means Brahman and not the disc of the Sun The 
twelfth topic is said to allude to Chandogya, vii 14. 1, and akésa, 
as there used, 1s said to refer tu Visnu according to Madhva and to 
Brahman according to Sankara. The thirteenth topic, according to 
Madhva, alludes to Brhad-dranyaka, 1v. 3 15, and it 1s held that 
asanga (“‘untouched’’) in this passage refers to Visnu and not to 
Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the allusion is to Brhad- 
aranyaka, 1v. 3.7, and that vzjdnamaya (‘of the nature of conscious- 
ness”’) refers to Brahman and not to Jiva. 

The fourth chapter of the first book 1s divided into seven topics. 
Of these the first topic discusses the possible meaning of avyakta 
in Katha, 1. 3.11, and Sankara holds that it means “human body,” 
while Madhva says that it means Visnu and not the prakrti of the 
Samkhya!. The second topic, containing three séitras, 1s supposed 
to allude to Svetdsvatara, Iv. 5, according to Sankara, who holds that 
it refers to the material principles of fire, water and earth and not to 


! The word avyakta, ordinarily used to denote prakrt: on account of its 
subtleness of nature, can very aptly be used to denote Brahman, who 1s the 
subtlest of all and who by virtue of that subtlety 1s the ultimate support (dsraya) 
of prakrts. Sankara’s interpretation of avyakta as the subtle material causes of 
the body 1s untenable ; for, 1f the direct meaning of avyakta is forsaken, then there 
18 nothing to object to in its referring to the prakrt: of the Samkhya The supposed 
Samkhya argument~-that the assertion contained in the passage under discussion 
(that avyakta is supertor (pard) to makat and purusga 1s superior to avyakta) can 
be true only 1f by avyakta prakrts is meant here—1s not true, for since all quali- 
tres of prakrh are dependent on God, attributes which could be applied to prakyts: 
could also be applied to God its master (pradhdnadigata-pardvaratudd:-dhar- 
ménam bhagavad-adhinatudt) Tdattva-prakasskd, p. 67. 

In this topic the siitra, vadatit: cen na prdjito ht prakarandat (1. 4. 5), as read by 
Sankara, 1s split up by Madhva mto two siztras, vadatin cen na prajio hi and 
prakarapat, which are counted as 1. 4. 5 and 1. 4. 6 respectively. 
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prakrti!; according to Madhva it is more an extension of the 
previous topic for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that, like 
many other words (camasa, etc.), avyakta here means Visnu and 
not prakrti 

With Madhva, however, the second topic begins with s&tra 1. 
4. 9, and not with 1. 4. 8 as with Sankara With Madhva the second 
topic 1s restricted to 1. 4.9 and 1 4. 10, and it alludes to a passage 
beginning vasante vasante jyotisa yaja, which 1s regarded by others 
as alluding to the Fyotsstoma sacrifice ; Madhva holds that the word 
jyotss here used does not refer to the Fyotsstoma sacrifice, but to 
Visnu The third topic with both Madhva and Sankara consists of 
siitras 12, 13 and 14, and they both allude here to the same passage, 
viz , Brhad-aranyaka, 1. 4. 17; Sankara thinks that it refers to the 
five vdyus, not to the twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, but 
Madhva holds that it refers to Visnu. He has been called ‘‘five"’ 
(pafica-janah), possibly on account of the existence of five mportant 
qualities, such as of seeing (caksustva), of life (prdnatva), etc. The 
fourth topic according to Sankara conveys the view that, though there 
are many apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads, 
there 1s no dispute or contradiction regarding the nature of the 
creator Madhva, however, holds that the topic purports to establish 
that all the names, such as dkdsa, vdyu, etc , of things from which 
creation 1s said to have been made, refer to Visnu. Madhva con- 
tends that the purport of the Samanvaya-siitra (1. 1. 4) is that all 
words in the Upanisads refer to Visnu and Visnu alone, and it is in 
accordance with such a contention that these words (akdsa, etc.), 
which seem to have a different meaning, should prove to refer to 
Visnu and Visnu alone. These proofs are, of course, almost always 
of a textual character. Thus, in support of this contention Madhva 
here quotes Brhad-dranyaka, 11. 7. 12, etc. The fifth topic, con- 
sisting of 1. 4. 16 (1. 4. 15 according to Sankara), 23 (1. 4. 24 
according to Sankara) according to Madhva, is to the effect that 
there is no difficulty in the fact that words which in the Upanisads 
are intended to mean Visnu are seen to have in ordinary linguistic 
usage quite different meanings. Sankara, however, counts the 
topic from 1. 4. 15-18 and holds that it alludes to Kausitaki 
Brdahmana, \v. 19, and that the being who is there sought to be 
known is not Jiva, but Igvara; this is opposed by Vyasa Yati in his 

agjyam ekam lohiia-sukia-krgnam, etc. Svetdfvatara, ww. 5. 
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Tatparya-candriké on grounds of sitra context, which according 
to him does not justify a reference to the meanings of passages after 
the concluding remarks made shortly before in this very chapter’. 
The sixth topic, consisting with Sankara of 1. 4. 19-22, alludes to 
Brhdd-aranyaka, 1v. 5. 6 and concludes that atman there refers to 
Brahman and not to jiva enduring the cycles of samsa@ra. Madhva, 
however, thinks that the sixth topic (I. 4. 24-28) concludes after 
textual discussions that even those words, such as prakyti, etc , 
which are of the feminine gender, denote Visnu; for, since out 
of Visnu everything is produced, there cannot be any objection to 
words of feminine gender being applied to him. With Sankara, how- 
ever, the seventh topic begins with I. 4. 23-27 (Sankara’s number- 
ing), and in this he tries to prove that Brahman is not only the 
instrumental cause, but also the matenal cause (updddna-kdrana) 
of the world. To this the obvious Madhva objections are that, if 
the materia) cause and the instrumental cause of the universe could 
be identical, that could also have been the case with regard to a 
jug; one could assume that the potter and the mud are identical. 
Stray objections are also taken against the Bhdmati, which supposes 
that material cause here means “the basis of illusion” (bhrama- 
dhisthana). Sankara, however, has an eighth topic, consisting of 
only the last stra of 1. 4, which corresponds to the seventh topic 
of Madhva. Madhva holds that the import of this topic 1s that such 
words as asat (“non-existent”) or Sanya also denote Visnu, since 
it is by His will that non-existence or even the hare’s horn is what 
it is. Sankara, however, holds that the topic means that so far the 
attempts at refutation were directed against the Samkhya doctrine 
only, because this had some resemblance to the Vedanta doctrines, 
in that it agreed that cause and effect were identical and also in that 
it was partly accepted by some lawgivers, for instance Devala and 
others—while the other philosophical doctrines such as the Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, etc., which are very remote from the Vedanta, do not 
require any refutation at all. 

The first chapter of the second book contains thirteen topics. 
The whole chapter is devoted to refuting all objections from the 
point of view of the accepted works of other schools of thinkers. 
Madhva holds that the first topic is intended to refute the objections 


1 Tatparya-candrikd, p. 821. Other objections also are made to Sankara’s 
interpretation of this topic. 
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of other schools of believers, such as the Pasupata, etc., who deny 
that Visnu is the ultimate cause of the world!. But these views have 
no validity, since these teachings are not in consonance with the 
teaching of the Vedas; all such doctrines are devoid of validity. The 
Vedas are not found to lend any support to the traditional canonical 
writings (smrti) known as the Paficaradtra or to those of the 
Pagupatas or of the Yoga, except in certain parts only. Sankara, 
however, takes this topic as refuting the opinion that the Vedic 
texts are to be explained in consonance with the Samkhya views on 
the ground that the Samkhya represents some traditional canonical 
writings deserving of our respect; if models of interpretation were 
taken from the Samkhya, that would come into conflict with other 
canonical writings such as Manu, the Gitd, etc., which deserve even 
greater respect than the Samkhya That the Samkhya is entitled to 
respect is due to the fact that it is said to represent Kapila’s view; 
but there is no proof that this Kapila 1s the great sage praised in the 
Upanisads ; and, if this is not so, the Samkhya’s claim to respect 
vanishes. 

The second topic of Madhva (third of Sankara) is supposed by 
him to import that no one could, on account of the unfruitfulness of 
certain Vedic sacrifices in certain cases, doubt the validity of the 
Vedas, as one could the validity of the Pagupata texts; for the Vedas 
are eternal and uncreated and, as such, are different from other 
texts. The authority of the Vedas has to be accepted on their own 
account and 1s independent of reference to any other text”. If under 
the circumstances, in spite of the proper performance of any 
sacrifice, the desired results are not seen to follow, that must be 
explained as being due to some defects in the performance’. The 


1 According to Madhva the topic consists of the first three sitras, while 
Sankara has one topic for the first two sitras and another for the third sitra 
(etena yogah pratyuktah), and the latter merely asserts that the arguments given 
in the first topic against the Samkhya refute the Yoga also 

* Madhva mentions here the following text as being alone self-valid, quoting 
it from the Bhavtgyat-purdna in his Bhdsya (11 1 5) 

7g-yajus-samatharvds ca mila-ramdyanam tathéd 
bharatam pafica-ratram ca veda sty eva gabditah 
purdndm ca yantha varsnavd mvuido, urduh 
suatah-prdmdnyam etesdm ndtra kimad uicdryate 

3 There is not only a discrepancy in the division of topics, and the order of 
sitras, between Madhva and Sankara, but also addition of a new siitrain Madhva’s 
reading of the text of the Brahma-sitras. Thus the second topic with Madhva 
consists of the fourth and the fifth siitras only, and the third topic of the sixth and 
the seventh sitras. But the fifth sara 1s the sixth in the Sankara's text and the 
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main points of the third topic of Sankara (siltvas 4-12) are as follows ° 
It may be objected that the unconscious and impure world could 
not have been produced from the pure Brahman of the pure in- 
telligence, and that this difference of the world as impure is also 
accepted in the Vedas; but this 1s not a valid objection; for the 
Upanisads admit that even inanimate objects like fire, earth, etc., 
are presided over by conscious agents or deities , and such examples 
as the production of hair, nails, etc , from conscious agents and of 
living insects from inanimate cow-dung, etc., show that it 1s not 
impossible that the unconscious world should be produced from 
Brahman, particularly when that 1s so stated in the Upanisads. 
There cannot be objection that this would damage the doctrine of 
coexistence or pre-existence of effects (sat-karya-vdda), for the 
reality of the world, both in the present state and even before its 
production, consists of nothing but its nature as Brahman In the 
state of dissolution everything returns to Brahman, and at each 
creation it all yoins the world cycle, except the emancipated ones, 
as 1n the awakened state after dreams, and such returns of the world 
into Brahman cannot make the latter impure, just as a magician 1s 
not affected by his magic creations or just as the earth-forms of jug, 
etc., cannot affect their material, earth, when they are reduced 
thereto. Moreover, such objections would apply also to the ob- 
yectors, the Samkhyas But, since these difficult problems which 
cannot be settled by experience cannot be solved by inference— 
for, however strongly any inference 1s based, a clever logician may 
still find fault with 1t—we have to depend here entirely on Vedic 
texts. 

The third topic of Madhva (siitras 6, 7) 1s supposed to raise the 
objection that the Vedas are not trustworthy, because they make 
impossible statements, e.g., that the earth spoke (mrd abravit), the 
objection is refuted by the answer that references to such conscious 
actions are with regard to their presiding deities (abhimdni-devatd) 
The fourth topic of Madhva (sitras 8-13) 1s intended to refute other 
supposed impossible assertions of the Vedas, such as that con- 
cerning the production from non-existence (asat); it is held that, 
sixth of Madhva 1s the fifth of Sankara. The seventh sitra of Madhva 1s alto- 
gether absent in Sankara’s text The third topic of Sankara consists of siitras 4-11 
But the topics of Madhva are as follows’ second topic, siitras 4, 5, third topic, 


siitras 5, 6, 7, fourth topic, sitras 8-13, the thirteenth being the twelfth of 
Sankara’s text. Sankara has for his fourth topic this sitra alone 
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if it is urged as an answer that there may be some kind of non- 
existence from which on the strength of Vedic assertions production 
is possible (though it is well-known that production is impossible 
from all kinds of non-existence, e.g., a hare’s horn), yet in that case 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) would be a state of absolute non- 
existence (sarvé sattva), and that 1s impossible, since all produc- 
tions are known to proceed from previous states of existence and all 
destructions must end tn some residue’. The answer given to these 
objections is that these questions cannot be decided merely by 
argument, which can be utilized to justify all sorts of conclusions 
Sankara’s fourth topic consists of only the twelfth sitra, which says 
that the objections of other schools of thought which are not 
generally accepted may similarly be disregarded. 

The fifth topic of Sankara (stra 11 1. 13) 1s supposed by him 
to signify that the objection that the enjoyer and the enjoyable 
cannot be identified, and that therefore in a similar way Brahman 
cannot be considered as the material cause of the world, cannot 
hold, since, in spite of identity, there may still be apparent dif- 
ferences due to certain supposed limitations, just as, in spite of the 
identity of the sea and the waves, there are points of view from 
which they may be considered different. According to Madhva, 
however, this topic means that those texts which speak of the union 
of jiva with Brahman are to be understood after the analogy of 
ordinary mixing of water with water; here, though the water 1s 
indistinguishably mixed, in the sense that the two cannot be 
separated, still the two have not become one, since there has been 
an excess in quantity at least. By this it is suggested that, though the 
jiva may be inseparably lost in Brahman, yet there must be at least 
some difference between them, such that there cannot be anything 
like perfect union of the one with the other’. 

The sixth topic, consisting of the same sitras in Sankara and 
Madhva (sitras 14-20), 18 supposed by Sankara to affirm the 
identity of cause and effect, Brahman and the world, and to hold 
that the apparent differences are positively disproved by scriptural 
texts and arguments. Sankara holds that Chandogya, vi. 1. 1, 

1 sata utpattsh sasesa-vindgas ca hi loke drstah. Madhva-bhdsya, 11 1 10. 

2 Itus pointed out by Vyisa-tirtha that Sankara’s interpretation 1s wrong, both 
with regard to the supposed opponent’s view (pitrva-paksa) and as regards the 


answer (stddhdnta). The illustration of the sea and the waves and foam (phena- 
taranga-nydya) is hardly allowable on the uvarta view Tdatparya-candrikd, p. 872. 
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definitely asserts the identity of Brahman with the world after the 
analogy of clay, which alone is considered to be real in all its 
modifications as jug, etc. So Brahman (like clay) alone is real and 
the world is considered to be its product (like jug, etc.). There are 
many Upanisad texts which reprove those who affirm the many as 
rea]. But this again contradicts ordinary experience, and the only 
compromise possible is that the many of the world have existence 
only so long as they appear, but, when once the Brahma-knowledge 
is attained, this unreal appearance vanishes like dream-experiences 
on awaking. But even from this unreal experience of the world and 
from the scriptures true Brahma-knowledge can be attained; for 
even through unreal fears real death might occur. The practical 
world (vydavahdrika) of ordinary experience exists only so long as 
the identity of the self with Brahman 1s not realized; but, once this 
is done, the unreal appearance of the world vanishes. The identity 
of cause and ettect 1s also seen from the fact that it 1s only when the 
material cause (e g. clay) exists that the effect (e.g. ghata) exists, and 
the effects also ultimately return to the cause. Various other reasons 
are also adduced in 1. 1. 18 in favour of the sat-kdrya-vada. 
Madhva, however, takes the topic in quite a differentway Brahman 
creates the world by Himself, without any help from independent 
instruments or other accessories; for all the accessories and instru- 
ments are dependent upon Him for their power. Arguing against 
Sankara’s interpretation, Vyasa-tirtha says that the unreal world 
cannot be identified with Brahman (anrtasya visvasya satya- 
brahmabheddyogat). Moreover, abheda cannot be taken in the sense 
in which the Bhamati takes it, namely, as meaning not “identity”, 
but simply ‘want of difference”’ ; for want of difference and identity 
are the same thing (bhedabhave abhedadhrantiyat). Moreover, if 
there is no difference (bheda), then one cannot be called true and 
the other false (bhedabhdve satydnyta-vyavasthdyogadc ca). The 
better course therefore is to admit both difference and non- 
difference. It cannot be said that ananyatva (‘‘no-other-ness’’) is 
the same as imposition on Brahman (brahmany dropitatvam). What 
Vyasa-tirtha wants to convey by all this is that, even if the Upanisads 
proclaim the identity of Brahman and the world, not only does such 
an identity go against Sankara’s accepted thesis that the world is 
unreal and untrue and hence cannot be identified with Brahman, 
but his explanation that “identity” means illusory imposition 
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(ropa) is unacceptable, since no one thinks the conch-shell to be 
identical with its illusory imposed silver. There are no grounds for 
holding that knowledge of the basis should necessarily involve 
knowledge of the imposed, and so the former cannot be considered 
as the essence of the latter; and the knowledge of earth does not 
remove the knowledge of jug, etc., nor does knowledge of earth 
imply knowledge of its form as jug}. Jaya-tirtha in his Ny@ya-sudha 
on this topic formulates the causal doctrine of the Madhva school 
as being bhedabheda theory, which means that effect is in some ways 
identical with cause and in other ways different. Thus it opposes 
both the extremes—the complete difference of cause and effect as 
in Nyaya, and their complete identity as in Sankara or the 
Samkhya. He argues that, if the effect were already existing 
identical with the cause, then that also would be existent previously 
in its cause, and so on till the original root cause is reached. Now, 
since the root cause is never produced or destroyed, there could be 
no production or destruction of ordinary things, such as cloth, jug, 
etc., and there could be no difference between eternal entities, such 
as soul, etc , and non-eternal entities, such as jug, etc., and causal 
operations also would be useless Moreover, if the effect (e.g., 
cloth) is previously existent in the cause (e.g., threads), it ought to 
be perceptible; if the existence of anything which is in no way per- 
ceptible has to be accepted, then even the existence of a hare’s horn 
has to be admitted. If the effect (e.g., cloth) were already existent, 
then 1t could not be produced now; the effect, again, is largely 
different from the cause; for, even when the effect is destroyed, the 
cause remains; the causes are many, the effect is one; and the 
utility, appearance, etc., of them both also widely vary. It is urged 
sometimes that production of the effect means its manifestation 
(vyakti) and its destruction means cessation of manifestation 
(avyakti). This manifestation and non-manifestation would then 
mean perception (upalabdht) and non-perception (anupalabdht). 
That would mean that whatever is perceived at a particular time is 
produced at that time. If the effect were previously existent, why 
was it not perceived at that time? In case everything must exist, 
if it is to appear as produced, then it may be asked whether the 
manifestation (abhivyakti) was also existent before the appearance 


1 mrt-tattua-yfdne’ps tat-samsthana-utsesatua-rilpa-ghafatua-jiidnena ghatas 
tattvato na jfidta itt vyauahdrdt. Tdtparya-candrtkd, p. 879. 
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of the effect, 1f so, then it ought to have been visible at the time; 
if the manifestation also requires another manifestation and that 
another, then there 1s infinite regress. The point ef view of causal 
conception accepted by Jaya-tirtha is that, if the cause of production 
exists, there is production, and if sufficient cause of destruction 
exists, there 1s destruction. A hare’s horn is not produced, because 
there is not a sufficient cause for its production, and diman is not 
destroyed, because there 1s not a sufficient cause for its destruction’ 

The seventh topic with Sankara (sitras 21-23) is said to answer 
the objection that, :f Brahman and jiva are identical, then it is curious 
that Brahman should make Himself subject to old age, death, etc., 
or imprison Himself in the prison-house of this body, by pointing 
out that the creator and the individual souls are not one and the 
same, since the latter represent only conditional existence, due to 
ignorance ; sothe same Brahman has two different forms of existence, 
as Brahman and as jzva. According to Madhva the topic is intended 
to introduce a discussion 1n favour of Igvara being the creator, as 
against the view that individuals themselves are the creators 
According to him this topic consists of siltras 21-26; with Sankara, 
however, of siitras 24 and 25, which according to him mean that, 
on account of the existence of diverse powers, it is possible that 
from one Brahman there should be the diversified creation Again, 
siltras 26~28 form according to Sankara the ninth topic, which 
purports to establish that it 1s possible that the world should be 
produced from the bodiless Brahman. The eighth topic begins with 
Madhva from the 28th sitra, as counted by him, and extends to 
the 32nd According to Madhva the object of this topic is to refute 
the arguments urged against the all-creatorship of Visnu. Thus it 
refutes the objections that, if Brahman worked without any instru- 
ment, His whole being might be involved even 1n creating a single 
straw, etc. Everything is possible in God, who possesses diverse 
kinds of power. According to Sankara siltras 30, 31, forming the 
tenth topic, maintain that Brahman possesses all powers and can 
perform everything without the aid of any sense organs. S&tras 33 
and 34 (32 and 33 of Sankara’s counting) form a new topic, which 
maintains that, though all His wishes are always fulfilled, yet He 


1 yasya ca uindsa-kdranam vidyate tat sad api mrudhyate, na ca khara-tydna- 
janmant dtmauindse ud kdranam asts tts tayor yanana-uindsabhavah 
Nydya-sudhd, p. 302. 
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creates this world only in play for the good of all beings. The same 
is also here the purport of Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. 
The tenth topic, consisting of siitras 34-36, is said to maintain that 
the rewards and punishments bestowed by God upon human 
beings are regulated by Him in accordance with the virtuous and 
sinful deeds performed by them, and that He does so out of His 
own sweet will to keep Himself firm in His principle of justice, and 
therefore He cannot be said to be in any way controlled in His 
actions by the karma of human beings, nor can He be accused of 
partiality or cruelty to anyone. The same is also the purport of 
Sankara’s interpretation of this topic The chapter ends with the 
affirmation that the fact of Visnu’s being the fullness of all good 
qualities (sadd-prapta-sarva-sad-gunam) is absolutely unimpeach- 
able. 

In the second chapter of the second book, which is devoted to 
the refutation of the views of other systems of Indian thought, 
Madhva and Sankara are largely in agreement. It is only in con- 
nexion with the twelfth topic, which Sankara interprets as a 
refutation of the views of the Bhagavata school, that there is any 
real divergence of opinion. For Madhva and his followers try to 
justify the authority of the Pafieardtra and interpret the topic 
accordingly, while Sankara interprets it as a refutation of the 
Bhagavata school. 

The third chapter of the second book begins with a topic intro- 
ducing a discussion of the possibility of the production of akdsa, 
since two opposite sets of Upanisad texts are available on the sub- 
ject. Madhva’s followers distinguish two kinds of akdfa, akdsa as 
pure vacuity and dkdga as element; according to them it is only the 
latter that is referred to in the Upanisad texts as being produced, 
while the former is described as eternal. The second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth topics relate to the production of air, the being (sat) 
or Brahman, fire and earth, and it is held that Brahman alone is 
originless and that everything else has come out of Him. These 
topics are almost the same in Sankara and Madhva. The seventh 
topic maintains according to Madhva that Visnu is not only the 
creator, but also the destroyer of the world. According to Sankara, 
however, this topic asserts that the successive production of the 
elements from one another is due not to their own productive 
power, but to the productive power of God Himself. The eighth 
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topic holds that the destruction of elements takes place in an order 
inverse to that in which they were produced. Madhva accepts the 
same meaning of the topic. The ninth topic, according to Madhva, 
discusses whether it is true that al] cases of destruction must be in 
inverse order to their production, and it is decided in the affirmative ; 
the objection that, since wvijfidna is produced from manas and yet 
the latter is destroyed first, these two must be considered as excep- 
tions, is not correct, since in reality viyfidna is not produced out of 
manas. Manas has two senses, as ‘“‘category”’ and as “‘inner organ” 
(antahkarana), and the word vijiidna also means “category” and 
“understanding” (avabodha) Where vifidna 1s said to rise from 
manas, it is used only in a general way, in the sense of understanding 
as arising from grasping (dlocana); Sankara, however, interprets 
this topic as consisting only of the 16th siltra (while Madhva takes 
the 15th and 16th sitras from this topic), asserting that the pro- 
duction of the sense faculties does not disturb the order of the 
production of the elements. The tenth topic of Madhva, the 17th 
siitra, is supposed to hold that there cannot be any destruction of 
Visnu. With Sankara this topic, the 16th sitra, is said to hold that 
birth and death can be spoken of only with regard to body and not 
with regard to the soul The eleventh topic (the 17th s&#ra with 
Sarikara) means that the birth of jiva is true only in a special sense, 
since in reality jiva has neither birth nor death. The eleventh topic, 
consisting of the 18th and 19th sitras, gives according to Madhva 
the view that the individual souls have all been produced from God. 
According to Madhva the twelfth topic (sitras 20-27) deals with the 
measure of jivas. The topic gives, according to him, the view that 
the jiva is atomic in size and not all-pervading. Being in one place, 
it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate a room 
by its light, which is a quality of the lamp; for a substance may be 
pervading by virtue of its quality’. The thirteenth topic (27th 
siltra), according to Madhva, is supposed to affirm the plurality of 
souls. The fourteenth topic (s#tras 28, 29) demonstrates that 
Brahman and jiva are different. The fifteenth topic of Madhva 
shows that, though the souls are produced from God, yet they are 
not destructible. The souls are like reflections from the Brahman, 
and they therefore must persist as long as the Brahman remains and 


1 A discussion is raised here by Jaya-tirtha regarding the nature of light, and 
it is held that hight is of the nature of a quality and not a substance. 
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must therefore be eternal. The conditions (upddhi) through which 
these reflections are possible are twofold, external (badhya) and 
essential (svariipa). The external condition is destroyed, but not the 
essential one!. The souls are thus at once one with the Brahman and 
different; they depend on God for their existence and are similar 
to Him in nature The sixteenth topic seeks to establish the nature 
of souls as consciousness and pure bliss, which are however revealed 
in their fullness only in the state of emancipation by the grace of 
God, while in our ordinary states these are veiled, as it were by 
ignorance (avidyd)*. The seventeenth topic seeks to reconcile the 
freedom of action of the jiva with the ultimate agency of God. It is 
God who makes the jivas work in accordance with their past 
karmas, which are beginningless (andd:). Thus, though God makes 
all jivas perform all their works, He 1s guided in His directorship by 
their previous karmas. The eighteenth topic seeks to establish that, 
though the jivas are parts of God, they are not parts in the same 
sense as the part-incarnations, the fish-incarnation, etc., are; for 
the latter are parts of essential nature (svaraipdmsa), whereas the 
former are not parts of an essential nature (jivdndém asvarilpam- 
Satvam), for, though parts, they are different from God. The 
nineteenth topic asserts that the jivas are but reflections of God. 
With Sankara, however, these siltras yield quite different in- 
terpretations. Thus the twelfth topic (si¢ra 18) is supposed to assert 
that even in deep sleep there is consciousness, and the circumstance 
that nothing 1s known in this state is due to the fact that there is no 
object of which there could be any knowledge (visayabhavad tyam 
acetayamanatd na caitanyabhavat). The thirteenth topic (siltras 19~- 
32) discusses upon his view the question whether, in accordance 
with the texts which speak of the going out of self, the self should 
be regarded as atomic, or whether it should be regarded as all- 
pervasive; and he decides in favour of the latter, because of its 
being identical with Brahman The fourteenth topic (s&tras 33-39), 
after considering the possible agency of mind, senses, etc., denies 
them and decides in favour of the agency of soul, and holds that the 


7 jicopddhir durdhd proktah svaripam bdhya eva ca, 
bdhyopddhur layam ydts muktdv anyasya tu sthitth. 
Tattva-prakdsthd, p 119. 
* evam jiva-svaripatuena mukteh pilrvuam api sato jfidndnanden tfvara- 
prasddendbhavyakti-mumttena dnandt bhavat, prdg anabhivyaktatuena anubhava- 
bhdva-prasatgdt. Ibid. p. 120. 
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buddhi and the senses are only instruments and accessories. Yet in 
the fifteenth topic (siltra 40) Sankara tries to establish this 
agency of the self, not as real, but as illusory in presence of the 
conditions of the sense-organs, intellect, etc. (upddhi-dharmd- 
dhydsenaiva Gtmanah kartrtvam na svabhdvikam). Upon the 
sixteenth topic (siitras 41-42) Sankara tries to establish the fact that 
God helps persons to perform their actions in accordance with their 
previous karma The seventeenth topic (siltras 43~53) is interpreted 
by Sankara as stating the view that the difference between the 
selves themselves and between them and Brahman can be under- 
stood only by a reference to the analogy of reflection, spatial 
limitations or the like; for in reality they are one, and it is only 
through the presence of the limiting conditions that they appear to 
be different. 

In the fourth chapter of the first book the first topic of both 
Sankara and Madhva describes the ongin of the pranas from 
Brahman!. The second topic of Madhva, containing the 3rd sitra 
of Sankara’s reading, describes the origin of manas from Brahman. 
The 4th sitra, forming the third topic of Madhva, holds the 
view that speech (vdk) also is produced from Brahman, though we 
sometimes hear it spoken of as eternal, when it is applied to the 
Vedas. The 5th and the 6th sitras, forming the fourth topic, discuss 
the purports of various texts regarding the number of the pranas, 
and hold the view that they are twelve in number. The fifth topic 
of Madhva, consisting of the 7th siltra, states the view that the 
prdnas are atomic by nature and not all-pervasive, and that hence 
there cannot be any objection to the idea of their being produced 
from Brahman. The sitras 8 and 9, forming the sixth topic, show 
the production of prdnas from Brahman. The s#tras 10 and 11, 
forming the seventh topic, show that even the principal (mukhya) 
prana is dependent on Brahman for its production and existence. 
In the eighth topic, consisting of the 12th sitra, it is held that the 
modifications (vrtt:) of the principal prdna are like servants, so their 
functions are also in reality derived from Brahman. The ninth 
topic, consisting of the 13th sitra, repeats textual proofs of the 
atomic character of prana. The tenth topic, consisting of siltras 14- 


1 This topic consists according to Sankara of only four siitras, and according 
to Madhva of the first three sitras Of these the third siitra (pratij 
ca) happens to be absent in Sankara’s reading of the Brahma-sittras. 
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16, states the view that the senses are instruments of Brahman, 
though in a remote way they may also be regarded as instruments 
of the jiva. The eleventh topic, consisting of the 17th to the 19th 
siitras, states the view that all the other twelve pranas, excepting the 
thirteenth or the principal (mukhya) prana, are so many senses. The 
difference between these and the principal prana consists in this, 
that the work of these other prdnas, though depending principally 
on Brahman, also depends on the effort of jiva (tSvara-paravasd ht 
indriyadndm pravrttir jiva-prayatndpeksaiva), but the functioning 
of the mukhya prdna does not in any way depend on the individual 
souls (mukhyapranasya pravrttir na purusa-prayatndpeksaya). The 
twelfth topic (20th satra) shows that all our bodies also are derived 
from Brahman. The last topic (21st s#tra) instils the view that our 
bodies are made up not of one element, but of five elements. 

According to Sankara, however, the chapter is to be divided into 
nine topics, of which the first has already been described. The 
second topic (sittras 5-6) holds the view that there are eleven 
senses, and not seven only as some hold, after the analogy of seven 
pranas. The third topic (7th s#tra) states that the senses are not all- 
pervasive, as the adherents of Samkhya hold, but are atomic by 
nature. The fourth topic (8th satra) states that the mukhya prana 
1s a modification of Brahman, like any other prdpa. The fifth topic 
(siitras g-12) states that prdna is not simply vdyu, but a subjective 
modification of 1t in the fivefold form, and its general function 
cannot be properly explained by reference to the individual actions 
of the separate pranas, like the movement of a cage by a concerted 
effort of each one of the birds encaged therein; for the actions of 
the pranas do not seem to be in any way concerted. As there are 
five states of mind, desire, imagination, etc., so the five pranas are 
but modifications of the principal préna. The sixth topic (13th 
siitra) states that this principal pradna is atomic by nature. The 
seventh topic (sitras 14-16) states that the pvdnas in their func- 
tioning are presided over by certain deities for their movement and 
yet these can only be for the enjoyment of the jivas. The eighth 
topic (sutras 17-19) states that the senses (conative and cognitive) 
are different categories (tattvdntara) from the principal prdna. The 
ninth topic (sa@tras 20-22) states that the jiva is not the creator, who 
is Igvara. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MADHVA 


Ontology. 


THE philosophy of Madhva admits the categories, viz., substance 
(dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), class-character (sdmanya), 
particularity (v#Sesa), qualified (wtsista) whole (amst), power (Sakiz), 
similarity (sadrsya) and negation (abhdva)!. Dravya is defined as 
the material cause (updddna-kdrana)*. A dravya is a material cause 
with reference to evolutionary changes (parindma) and manifesta- 
tion (abhtvyakiz) or to both. Thus the world ts subject to evolutionary 
changes, whereas God or souls can only be manifested or made 
known, but cannot undergo any evolutionary change; again, 
ignorance (avidyd) may be said to undergo evolutionary changes 
and to be the object of manifestation as well. The substances are 
said to be twenty, viz., the highest self or God (paramdtman), 
Laksmi, souls (jiva), unmanifested vacuity (avydkrtdkdsa), prakrti, 
the three gunas, mahat, ahamkdra, buddlt, manas, the senses 
(indriya), the elements (bhilta), the element-potentials (mdtra), 
ignorance (avidyd), speech-sounds (varna), darkness (andha-kara), 
root-impressions (or tendencies) (vdsand), time (kala), reflection 
(pratibimba). 

The qualities of Madhva are of the same nature as those of the 
Vaigegika; but the inclusion of mental qualities, such as self-control 

1 In the Tattva-samkhydna (p. 10) 1t 18 said that reality (tattva) 1s twofold, 
independent (svatantra) and dcpendent (asvatantra), and elsewhere in the 
Bhdsya itis said that there are four categories (paddrtha), viz , God, prakrts, soul 
(jtva) and matter (jada) 

wvarah prakrtir stvo yadam cets catusfayam 
padarthandm sanmdhdnat tatreso uignurucyate 

But the present division of Madhva’s philosophy, as admitting of ten categories, 
as made in view of similar kinds of division and classification used by the 
Vaiéegika and others 

® There 1s another defimtion of dravya, when 1t 1s defined as the object of a 
competitive race in the second canto of Bhdgavata-tdtparya, also referred to 1n 
the Madhva-siddhanta-sdra. Thus it 19 said: dravyam tu dravana-prdpyam 
dvayor uvadamdnayoh plrvam vegdbhisambandhdddkdsas tu, pradesatah, But this 


does not seem to have been further elaborated. It 18 hardly justifiable to seek any 
philosophical sense in this fanciful etymological meaning. 
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(Sama), mercy (krpd), endurance (titiksa), strength (bala), fear 
(bhaya), shame (lajja), sagacity (gambhirya), beauty (saundarya), 
heroism (Saurya), liberality (auddarya), etc., is considered indis- 
pensable, and so the qualities include not only the twenty-four 
qualities of the syncretist Vaisesika, but many more. 

Actions (karma) are those which directly or indirectly lead to 
merit (punya) or demerit (pdpa). There are no actions which are 
morally absolutely indifferent; even upward motion and the like 
—which may be considered as indifferent (uddsina) karmas—are 
indirectly the causes of merit or demerit. Karmas are generally 
divided into three classes, as uthita, i.e., enjoined by the sastra, 
nisiddha, prohibited by it, and uddsina, not contemplated by it or 
indifferent. The latter is of the nature of vibration (partspanda), and 
this 1s not of five kinds alone, as the Vaisesika supposes, but of 
many other kinds!. Actions of creation, destruction, etc., in God 
are eternal in Him and form His essence (svariipa-bhatah); the 
contradictory actions of creation and destruction may abide in 
Him, provided that, when one is in the actual form, the other is in 
the potential form?. Actions in non-eternal things are non-eternal 
and can be directly perceived by the senses. 

The next question is regarding jdtz, or universals, which are 
considered by the Nyaya-Vaisesika as one and immutable. These 
are considered in the Madhva school as eternal only in eternal 
substances like the jivas, whereas in non-eternal substances they 
are considered to be destructible and limited specifically to the 
individuals where they occur. There are in destructible individuals 
no such universals, which last even when the individuals are 
destroyed. An objection is raised that, if the existence of permanent 
universals is not agreed to, then the difficulty of comprehending 
concomitance (vydptr) would be insurmountable, and hence in- 
ference would be impossible. The answer that is given on the side 
of Madhva 1s that inference is possible on the basis of similarity 
(sddrsya), and that the acceptance of immutable universals is not 


1 The syncretistic Vaisegika view, that action 1s of five kinds, 1s described 
here; for 1t 1s held that the Var:éesika view that by simple rectilineal motion 
(gamana), circular motion (bhramana) or other kinds of motion could be got, 18 
strongly objected to, because circular motion is not a species of rectilinear 
motion; and hence the Vaiéegika classification of karma into five classes 13 also 
held to be inadequate. 

3 srspi-kdle srgn-kriya vyakty-dtmand vartate, anyadd tu sakty-dtmand, 
evam samhdra-kniydpi. Madhva-nddhdnta-sdra, p 4. 
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necessary for that purpose; and this also applies to the compre- 
hension of the meaning of words: when certain objects are pointed 
out as having any particular name, that name can be extended to 
other individuals which are extremely similar to the previous 
obyects which were originally associated with that name!. A dif- 
ference is also drawn between jati (“universal”) and upddhi 
(‘‘limiting condition’’) in this, that the latter is said to be that which 
depends for its comprehension upon the comprehension of some 
other primary notion, while the former is that whose comprehension 
is direct and does not depend upon the comprehension of some 
other notion?. Thus the universal of cow (gotva) is known im- 
mediately and directly, whereas the notion of the universal of 
“‘cognizability’”’ (prameyatva) can only be known through the 
previous knowledge of those things which are objects of knowledge. 
So the universal of cognizability is said to be updadhi, and the former 
jati. It is further objected that, if objections are taken against an 
immutable universal existing 1n all individuals of a class at one and 
the same time, then the same objection may be taken against the 
acceptance of similarity, which must be supposed to exist at one 
time in a number of individuals. The answer to this is that the 
relation of similarity between two or three individuals is viewed in 
Madhva philosophy as existing uniformly between the number of 
individuals so related, but not completely in any one of them. 
When two or three terms which are said to be similar exist, the 
relation of similarity is lke a dyadic or triadic relation subsisting 
between the terms in mutual dependence’; the relation of simi- 
larity existing between a number of terms 1s therefore not one, but 
many, according as the relation is noted from the point of view of 
one or the other of the terms. The similarity of A to B is different 
from the similarity of B to A, and so forth (bhinnadbhinnam 
sddr$yam ttt siddham). 


2 anugata-dharmam vind sddrfyena sarvatra vydpty-ddt-graha-sambhavat, 
ayam dhiimah etat-sadriag ca vahm-vydpya tty evam-kramena vydpts-grahah, 
“even without the basis of the existence of identical characteristics, compre- 
hension of vydpt: 1s possible on the basis of similarity, e.g , ‘This 13 smoke and 
entities similar to these are associated with fire, etc.’’”” Madhva-sddhdnta-sdra, 
p. 6. 
® stava-mrilpanddhina-mriipanakatvam upddhi-laksanam and arya-mrilpand- 
dhina-mripanatvam jatitvam. Ibid. p 7. 

® eka-mriipitdparddhikarana-vrititvena _tri-vtkrama-nydyena _tat-svikdrdt, 
pratyogitudnuyogituddsvat. Ibid. p. 6. 
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We next come to the doctrine of specific particulars (visesa) in 
the Madhva school. It supposes that every substance is made up 
of an infinite number of particulars associated with each and every 
quality that it may be supposed to possess. ‘Thus, when the question 
arises regarding the relation of qualities to their substances (e.g., the 
relation of colour, etc., to a jug) if any quality was identical with the 
substance, then the destruction of it would mean destruction of the 
substance, and the words denoting the substance and the quality 
would mutually mean each other; but that 1s not so, and this dif- 
ficulty can be solved only on the supposition that there are specific 
particulars corresponding as the basis to each one of the qualities. 
As to the exact relation of these to their substance there are 
divergences of view, some holding that they are identical with the 
substance (abheda), others that they are different (bheda), and 
others that they are both identical and different (bhedabheda). 
Whatever view regarding the relation of the qualities to the sub- 
stance is accepted, the doctrine of specific particulars (visesa) has 
to be accepted, to escape the contradiction. Thus visesas in each 
substance are numberless, corresponding to the view-points or 
qualities intended to be explained; but there are no further vésesas 
for each vssesa, as that would lead to an infinite regress. For a 
satisfactory explanation of the diverse external qualities of God it 
is necessary to admit eternal wsesas in Him. In order to explain 
the possibility of a connection of the continuous eternal space or 
vacuity (akésa) with finite objects like jug, etc. it is necessary to 
admit the existence of wifesas in Gkasa'. It will be seen from the 
above that the acceptance of visesas becomes necessary only in those 
cases where the unity and difference of two entities, such as the 
substance and the qualities or the like, cannot otherwise be satis- 
factorily explained. For these cases the doctrine of utesas intro- 
duces some supposed particulars, or parts, to which the association 
of the quality could be referred, without referring to the whole 
substance for such association. But this does not apply to the 
existence of vifesa in the atoms; for the atoms can very well be 
admitted to have parts, and the contact with other atoms can thus 
be very easily explained without the assumption of any ussesa. An 
atom may be admitted to be the smallest unit in comparison with 


1 ato gagandds-usbhu-dravyasya ghajddind samyoga-tadabhdvobhaya-mrvdhako 
ussego’nanya-gatyd sutkarantyah. Ibid. p. 9. 
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everything else: but that is no reason why it should not be admitted 
to be bigger than its own parts. If the atoms had not parts, they 
could not be held to combine on all their ten sides!. So the 
Vaisesika view, admitting viSesas in atoms, has to be rejected. It 1s 
well worth remembering here that the Vaisesikas held that there 
were among the atoms of even the same bhita, and also among the 
souls, such specific differences that these could be distinguished 
from one another by the yogzns. These final differences, existing in 
the atoms themselves, are called w:sesas by the Kanada school of 
thinkers. This conception of v#sesa and its utility is different from 
the conception of wisesa in the Madhva school?. 

Samavaya, or the relation of inherence accepted in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school, is discarded 1n the system of Madhva on almost 
the same grounds as in Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahma-sitras. The 
view is that the appearance of the cause in the effect and of the 
qualities in the substance 1s manifestly of the nature of a relation 
and, as this relation is not contact (samyoga), 1t must be a separate 
relation, viz , the relation of inherence (samavdya). But in the same 
way samavaya (e.g., in the sentence sha tantusu pata-samavayah) 
itself may have the appearance of existing in something else in some 
relation, and hence may be in need of further relations to relate 1t. 
If without any such series of relations a relation of inherence can be 
related in the manner of a quality and a substance, then that sort of 
relatedness or qualifiedness (viststata) may serve all the purposes of 
samavaya, This brings us to the acceptance of “related” or 
“qualified” as a category separate and distinct from the categories 
of quality (guna) and substance (dravya) and the relation involved 
between the two3. So also the whole (amsz) is not either the rela- 
tions or the parts or both, but a separate category by itself. 

Power (Saktz), as a separate category, exists in four forms: 
(i) as mysterious—acintya-sakti—as in God, (ii) causal power 


1 anydpeksayd paramdnutue’pt sudvayavdpeksayd mahattvopapatteh: ..ktm ca 
paramdnor avayavanangthdre tasya dasadtksu abhtsambandho na syadt Madhva- 
stddhdnta-sdra, p. 10 

® asmad-uisistandm yogindm mtyesu tulydkrtt-guna-kriyesu paramdnusu 
muktdtmasu ca anya-mm:zttdsambhavdd yebhyo mmittebhyah pratyddhdram 
vilaksano’yam vilaksanc’yam itt pratyaya-vydurittsth, desa-kdla-vtprakarse ca 
paramGnau sa evdyam it: pratyabhyfidnam ca bhavat: te antyd vuisegah. 

Prasasta-pada-bhdsya, pp. 321-2. 

2 visegiam urssesana-visesya-tatsambandhdtiniktam avasfyam arngikartavyam. 

Madhva-snddhdnta-sGra, p. 11. 
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(k@rana-Sakti or sahaja-sakti), which naturally exists in things and 
by virtue of which they can produce all sorts of changes, (iii) a 
power brought about by a new operation in a thing called the 
@dheya-sakti, as in an idol through the ritual operations of the 
installation ceremony (pratistha), and (iv) the significant power of 
words (pada-sakt:). Negation 1s said to be of three kinds: (1) the 
negation preceding a production (prag-abhava), (i1) that following 
destruction (dhvamsabhdva), (ii) as otherness (anyonydabhava), e.g., 
there is the negation of a jug in a pot and of a pot in a jug: this is 
therefore the same as differences, which are considered as the 
essence of all things!. When things are destroyed, their differences 
are also destroyed. But the five differences between God and souls, 
between souls themselves, between inanimate objects themselves, 
between them and God, and between them and the souls, are all 
eternal; for the differences in eternal things are eternal and in non- 
eternal things non-eternal?. ‘The fourth kind of negation, atyanta- 
bhava, is the non-existence belonging to impossible entities like the 
hare’s horn. 

God, or Paramatman, 1s in this system considered as the fullness 
of infinite qualities. He 1s the author of creation, maintenance, 
destruction, control, knowledge, bondage, salvation, and hiding 
(Gvrti). He is omniscient, and all words m their most pervading 
and primary sense refer to Him. He 1s different from all material 
objects, souls and prakrt:, and has for His body knowledge and 
bliss, and 1s wholly independent and one, though He may have 
diverse forms (as in Vasudeva, Pradyumna, etc.); all such forms of 
Him are the full manifestation of all His qualities. 

The souls (jiva) are naturally tanted with defects of ignorance, 
sorrow, fear, etc., and they are subject to cycles of transformation. 
They are infinite in number. They are of three kinds, viz., those 
who are fit for emancipation (mukti~yogya), e.g., gods such as 
Brahma, Vayu, etc., or sages, like Narada, etc., or like the ancestors 
(pity), or kings like Ambariga, or advanced men; these advanced 


1 bhedas tu sarva-vastiindm svariipam nayam avyayam. Ibid. p 20. 

* Jaya-tirtha, however, in his Nydya-sudhd,1 4. 6 (adhtkarana, p 222), holds 
that differences (whether in eternal or in non-eternal things) are always eternal 
na ca kadaéjt paddrthdnam anyonya-tdddimyam ast: tts amtydndm ap: bhedo mtya 
eva tty dhuh, Padmanabha-tirtha also in his San-nydya-ratndvalt or Amuvyd- 
khydna holds exactly the same view on the same topic (I 4. 6): umdsno’ps 
ghafdder dharma-rilpo bhedah para-vddy-abhyupagataghajatudds:yatvan mtyo’- 
bhyupagantavyah. 
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souls think of God as being, bliss, knowledge and dtman. It is only 
the second class of souls that are subject to transmigration and 
suffer the pleasures of Heaven and the sufferings of Earth and Hell. 
There is a third class of beings, the demons, ghosts and the like. 
Each one of these souls is different from every other soul, and even 
in emancipation the souls differ from one another in their respective 
merits, qualifications, desires, etc. 

Next comes the consideration of unmanifested space (avydkyta 
akago dig-riipah), which remains the same in creation and destruc- 
tion, This is, of course, different from dkdga as element, otherwise 
called bhitdkasa, which is a product of the tdmasa ego and is 
limited. Akasa as space is vacuity and eternal!. 

Prakrti also is accepted in the Madhva system as the material 
cause of the maternal world®?. Time is a direct product of it, and all 
else is produced through the series of changes which it undergoes 
thiough the categories of mahat, etc. Prakrti is accepted here as a 
substance (dravya)* and is recognized in the Madhva system 
as what is called mayd, a consort of God, though it is called impure 
(dosa-yukta) and material (jada), evolving (parindmini), though 
under the full control of God, and may thus be regarded almost as 
His will or strength (Harer tcchathavd balam). This prakrti is to the 
world the cause of all bondage (jagabhandhatmika)*. The subtle 
bodies (liga-Sarira) of all living beings are formed out of the stuff 
of this prakrti. It is also the source of the three gunas (guna- 
trayady-updaddna-bhita). It is held that during the time of the great 
creation prakrti alone existed and nothing else. At that time God 
out of His creative desire produced from prakytt in three masses 
sattva, rajas and tamas®. It is said that rajas is double of tamas 
and sattva is double of rajas. Sattva exists by itself in its pure 
form: rajas and tamas are always mixed with each other and with 
sattva. Thus sativa exists not only in this pure form, but also as an 
element in the mixed rajas variety and tamas variety. In the mixed 
rajas there are for each part of rajas a hundred parts of sattva and 
one hundredth part of tamas. In the tamas mixture there are for 


1 bhutdkdldtnikidya detfa-kdla-pancchinndyds tdrktkddy-abhmata-disd evd- 
smaham avydkptdkdfatvdt. Tdtparya-candrikd, 11. 3. 1 (p. 932). Also Nydya- 
sudhd, 11. 3 1. 

8 saksat paramparayd vd vifvopddanam prakrtth. Paddrtha-samgraha, 93. 

8 Nydya-sudhd and San-nydya-ratnavalt on the Anuvydkhydna, 11 1 6(p.21). 

4 Bhdgavaia-tdtparya, 111. 10. 9 (p 29). 5 Madhva-nddhanta-sdra, p. 36. 
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each part of tamas ten parts of sattva and one-tenth part of rajas. 
At the time of the world-dissolution (vilaya) ten parts return to 
sattva and one part to rajas with one part in tamas. The evolution 
of the mahat-tattva takes place immediately after the production 
of the three gunas, when the entire amount of the produced rajas 
becomes mixed with tamas; the mahat-tattva 1s constituted of three 
parts of rajas and one part of tamas. With reference to the later 
derivatives this mahat-tattva is called sattva!. In the category 
ahamkéra (that which is derived immediately after mahat) there is 
for every ten parts of sattva one part of rajas and a tenth part of 
tamas. From the sattva of the tamas part of it the manas, etc., are 
produced, out of the vajas part of it the senses are produced, and 
out of the tamas the elements are produced. They are at first 
manifested as tan-mdtras, or the powers inherent in and manifested 
in the elements. As ahamkéra contains within it the materials for 
a threefold development, it is called vaikarika, tatjasa and témasa 
accordingly. In the Tattva-samkhydna buddht-tattva and manas- 
tattva are said to be two categories evolving in succession from 
ahamkdra. The twenty-four categories counted from mahat are in 
this enumeration mahat, ahamkéra, buddhi, manas, the ten indriyas 
(senses), the five tan-mdtras and the five bhatas®. As buddhi is of 
two kinds, viz., buddhi as category and buddh: as knowledge, so 
manas is also regarded as being of two kinds, manas as category and 
manas as sense-organ. As sense-organ, it is both eternal and non- 
eternal; it is eternal in God, Laksmi, Brahma and all other souls, 

1 Bhdgavata-tdtparya, 111. 14, by Madhvacarya. In this passage the original 
sattva 1s spoken of as being the deity Sri, the original rayas as Bha, and the 
original tamas as Durgd, and the deity which has for her root all the three 13 
called Mahd-lakgmt. The Lord Jandrdana 1s beyond the gunas and their roots. 

8 There seers to be a divergence of opinion regarding the place of the evolution 
of buddhi-tattva. The view just given 1s found in the Tattva-samkhydna (p 41): 
asamsrsjam_ mahdn aham buddlur manah khdni dafa mdtra-bhitdm pafica ca, 
and supported 1n 1ts commentary by Satyadharma Yatf. This 1s also in consonance 
with Kajha, 1 3. 10. But in the passage quoted from Madhva’s BAdsya in the 
Madhva-stddhdanta-sdra it 18 said that the vyfidna-tattva (probably the same as 
buddh:-tattva) arises from the mahat-tattva, that from it again there 1s manas, and 
from manas the senses, etc 

vyfidna-tativam mahatah samutpannam caturmukhdt, 
vyfdna-tattude ca mano manas-tativdcca khdd:kam. 

The way in which Padmanfibha Sn tries to solve the difficulty in his Padaértha- 
samgraha 1s that the buddh1-tattva springs directly from the mahat-tattva, but 
that it grows in association with tayasa ahamkdra (tayaschamhkarena upacita). This 
explams the precedence of ahamk@ra as given in the Tattva-samkhydna. Budd, 
of course, 18 of two kinds, as knowledge (jfidna-riipa) and as category (tattva). 
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as their own essence (svariipa-bhittam) or self. The non-eternal 
manas, as belonging to God, brahma, individual souls, etc., is of 
five kinds; manas, buddht, ahamkara, citta and cetana, which may 
also be regarded as the wrttis or functions of manas Of these manas 
is said to be that to which is'due imagination (samkalpa) and doubt 
(wtkalpa); buddhi 1s that to which is due the function of coming to 
any decision (niscayatmika buddhi), ahamkdra is that through the 
functioning of which the unreal 1s thought of as real (asvariipe 
svariipa-matih), and the cause of memory is c1tta. The senses are 
twelve, including five cognitive, five conative, manas and the 
sdksindriya, as buddhi is included within manas. The senses are 
considered from two points of view, viz , from the point of view of 
their predominantly tejas materials, and as being sense-organs. 
In their aspects as certain sorts produced in course of the evolution 
of their materials they are destructible; but as sense-organs they 
are eternal in God and in all living beings. As regards the bodily 
seats of these organs, these are destructible in the case of all 
destructible beings. The internal sense of intuition (sdksf) can 
directly perceive pleasure and pain, ignorance, time and space. 
The sense-data of sounds, colours, etc., appearing through their 
respective sense-organs, are directly perceived by this sense of 
intuition. All things that transcend the domain of the senses are 
intuited by the sense of intuition (s@kst), either as known or un- 
known To consider the sdkst-jfidna as a special source of intuitive 
knowledge, indispensable particularly for the perception of time 
and space, is indeed one of the important special features of 
Madhva’s system. In Sankara Vedanta sdksi stands as the inex- 
tinguishable brahma-light, which can be veiled by ajfidna, though 
ajfiadna itself is manifested in its true nature, ignorance, by the 
sGksi}. Madhva holds that it is through the intuitive sense of sadksi 


4 yat-prasdddd avidyddt sphuraty eva divd-méam tam apy 
apahnute’uidyd ndjfanasyast: duskaram 
Advaita-brahma-siddin, p 312. 

As this work also notices, there are in Sankara Vedanta four views on the 
status of sdkst Thus the Tattva-suddhi holds that it 18 the light of Brahman, 
appearing as if it were in the jiva, the Tattva-pradiptkd holds that it 1s Iévara 
manifesting Himself in all individual souls, the Veddnta-kaumudt holds that it 18 
but a form of Iévara, a neutral entity which remains the same in all operations 
of the jiva and 1s of direct and immediate perception, but 18 also the nescence 
(@uvidya) which veils it. The Katastha-dipa considers 1t to be an unchangeable hght 
of pure intelligence in jtva, which remains the same under all conditions and 1s 
hence called sakst. 
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that an individual observes the validity of his sense-knowledge and 
of his own self as the ego (aham). Our perception of self, on this 
view, is not due to the activity of mind or to mental perception 
(manonubhava); for, had it been so, one might as a resuit of mind 
activity or mental functioning have doubted his own self; but this 
never happens, and so it has to be admitted that the perception of 
self is due to some other intuitive sense called sdkst. Saksi thus 
always leads us to unerring and certain truths, whereas, wherever 
in knowledge there is a discriminating process and a chance of 
error, 1t is said to be due to mental perception’. 

The tan-mdatras are accepted in Madhvatsm as the subtler 
materials of the five grosser elements (bhiitas). It must be noted 
that the categories of ahamkéra and buddhi are considered as being 
a kind of subtle material stuff, capable of being understood as 
quantities having definite quantitative measurements (perimdna)*. 

Ignorance (avidyd) 1s a negative substance (dravya), which by 
God’s will veils the natural intelligence of us all®. But there is no one 
common avidyd which appears in different individuals; the avidyd 
of one individual is altogether different from the avidyda of another 
individual. As such, it seems to denote our individual ignorance 
and not a generalized entity such as is found in most of the Indian 
systems ; thus each person has a specific ( pratisviki) avidyd of his own. 

Time (kala) is coexistent with all-pervading space (avyakrta 
akasa), and it is made directly from prakrt: stuff having a more 
primeval existence than any of the derived kinds‘. It exists in itself 

1 yat kvacid vyabhicant sydét darsanam mdnasam ht tat Anuvydkhyana. 

evam sa devadatto gauro na vd paramdnuh gurutuddhtkaranam na vd 1t 
samSayo mdnasah. Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, p 44 

2 Manu-brhaspaty-ddayas tu ahamkdrat parimanato hinena buddhs-tattvena 
svocita-panmdnena parimita-desa-paryantam avasthitam vuisnum pasyants soma- 
siryam tu buddhi-tattvdt parimdnato hinena manas-tatvena parimtta-desa- 
paryantam avasthttam utsnum pasyatah varunddayas tu &kasa-vdyu~-dds-bhittath 
kramena panmdnato dasdhinath parwmita-desa-paryantam avasthitam vigsnum 
yogyatdnusdrena pasyants 

San-nydya-ratnavalt and Madhva-stddhdnta-sdra, p. 49. 

® atah paramesvara eva _ sattuddi-gunamay-dvidyduirodhttuena avidyayd 
svddhinayd prakrtyd aantyddbhutayd svasaktyd jtvasya sva-prakdfam afr svariipa- 
cattanyam apy dcchadayat: Nydya-sudhd on the topic of jy#dsa. 

* The objection that, 1f time 1s made out of prakrt: stuff, from whence would 
mahat, etc., be evolved, 1s not valid, for it 18 only from some parts of prakrt: that 
tame 18 evolved, while it is from other parts that the categories are evolved: 
sarvatra vydptdndm katipaya-prakrti-sitkgymduam kdlopdddnatuam, katspaydndm 
mahad-ddy-upddanatvam katpaydndm ca milla-ripena avasthanam. Madhva- 
stddhanta-sdra, p 64. 
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(sva-gata) and is, like space, the vehicle (adhara) of everything else, 
and it is also the common cause of the production of all objects. 

Darkness (andhakdra) is also considered as a separate substance 
and not as mere negation of light. A new conception of pratibmba 
(‘‘reflection”’) is introduced to denote the jivas, who cannot have 
any existence apart from the existence of God and who cannot 
behave in any way independent of His will, and, being conscious 
entities, having will and feeling, are essentially similar to him; 
though reflections, they are not destructible like ordinary re- 
flections in mirrors, but are eternal ( pratibimbas tu bimbavuinabhiita- 
sat-sadrsah)'. 

The system of Madhva admits the qualities (guna) more or less 
in the same way as the Nyaya-Vaisesika does; the points of dif- 
ference are hardly ever of any philosophical importance. ‘Those 
which deserve to be mentioned will be referred to in the succeeding 
sections. 


Pramanas (ways of valid knowledge) 


Pramdna 1s defined as that which makes an object of knowledge 
cognizable as it is in itself (yathartham pramdanam)?. The function 
of pramana consists both in making an entity object of knowledge 
through the production of knowledge (jrdna-jananad vava jrieyata- 
sampadakatvena), either directly (sdksat) or indirectly (asaksat)>. 
There are two functions in a pramdna, viz. (1) to render an entity 
an object of knowledge (jreya-visayikarana) and (2) to make it cog- 
nizable (sfeyatd-sampddana)*. So far as the function of making an 
entity an object of knowledge is concerned, all pramdnas directly 
perform it; it is only with reference to the second function that 
there is the distinction between the two kinds of pramanas, kevala 
and anu, such that it is only the former that performs it directly and 
only the latter that performs it indirectly (parampard-krama)*. 
These two functions also distinguish a pramana from the pramata 
(‘‘subject”’) and the prameya (“‘object”’), since neither the subyect 

) Padartha-samgraha, 193. 

* Madhva’s definition of pramdna in his Pramdna-laksana 1s elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha in his Pramdna-paddhati as jfleyam anatskramya vartamdnam yathd- 
vasthitam eva jieyam yad uyaytkaron ndnyathd tat pramdnam (p. 8). 

* Jaya-firtha-vyaya-pappani on the Pramdna-paddhan by Janirdana. 

‘ Ibid. Also kevalam vxjayasya jfleyatvam ;fidnam upddhstayd karanam tu taj- 


janakatayd sampddayant sty etdvantam visesam dintya kevaldnu-pramdna-bhedak 
samarthitah. Nydya-sudhd, 11. 1. 2 (p. 249). 
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nor the object can be called the instrumental causes of knowledge, 
though they may in some sense be admitted as causes, and they do 
not cause an entity to be an object of knowledge either. Our know- 
ledge does not in any way modify an object of knowledge, but an 
entity becomes known when knowledge of it is produced. Truth, 
by which is understood exact agreement of knowledge with its 
object, belongs properly to knowledge alone (jfidnasyaiva mukhyato 
yatharthyam). The instruments of knowledge can be called true 
(yathaértha) only in an indirect manner, on the ground of their 
producing true knowledge (yathdrtha-jfdna-janaka yathartha)'. 
But yet the definition properly applies to the instruments as well, 
since they are also yathartha in the sense that they are also directed 
to the object, just as knowledge of it is. So far as they are directed 
towards the right object of which we have right knowledge, their 
scope of activity is in agreement with the scope or extent of the 
object of knowledge. So it is clear that pramana is twofold: 
pramana as true knowledge (kevala pramdna) and pramdna as 
instrument (sddhana) of knowledge (anu pramdna). This kevala 
pramdna is again twofold, as consciousness (catfanya) and as states 
(vurtt:). This consciousness is described by Jaya-tirtha as superior, 
middling and inferior (uttama-madhyamddhama), as right, mixed, 
and wrong; the vz#z: is also threefold, as perception, inference, and 
scriptures (agama). The anu pramana also is threefold, as percep- 
tion, inference and scriptures. A question arises, whether the term 
pramana could be applied to any right knowledge which happens 
to be right only by accident (kdkatdliya) and not attained by the 
proper process of right knowledge. Thus, for example, by a mere 
guess one might say that there are five shillings in one’s friend’s 
pocket, and this knowledge might really agree with the fact that 
one’s friend has five shillings in his pocket; but, though this 
knowledge is right, it cannot be called pramdna; for this is not due 
to the speaker’s own certain knowledge, since he had only guessed, 
which is only a form of doubt (vaktur jfidnasya samsayatvena 
aprasangat)*. This also applies to the case where one makes an 
inference on the basis of a misperceived hetu, e.g., the inference of 
fire from steam or vapour mistaken for smoke. 

The value of this definition of pramdna as agreement with 
oojects of knowledge (yathdrtha) is to be found in the fact that it 

1 Ibid. Ibid. p. 250. 
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includes memory (smrti) of previous valid experience as valid, 
whereas most of the other systems of Indian philosophy are dis- 
posed so to form their definition as purposely to exclude the right 
of memory to be counted as pramdna!. Sahkanatha’s argument, as 
given in his Prakarana-paficika, on the rejection of memory from 
the definition of pramdna is based on the fact that memory 1s 
knowledge produced only by the impressions of previous knowledge 
(pitrva-vijfiana-samskdra-matrajam jiidnam); as such, it depends 
only on previous knowledge and necessarily refers to past ex- 
perience, and cannot therefore refer independently to the ascertain- 
ment of the nature of objects®. He excludes recognition (pratya- 
bhijfid) from memory, as recognition includes in its data of origin 
direct sense contact; and he also excludes the case of a series of 
perceptions of the same object (dhdra-vdhtka shana); for though it 
involves memory, it also involves direct sense contact, but the 
exclusion of memory from the definition of pramdna applies only 
to pure inemory, unassociated with sense contact The idea 1s that 
that which depends on or is produced only by previous knowledge 
does not directly contribute to our knowledge and is hence not 
pramana. 

The reason why Jaya-tirtha urges the inclusion of memory is 
that memory may also agree with an object of knowledge and hence 
may rightly be called pramana. It may be that, while I am re- 
membering an object, 1t may not still be there or it may have ceased 
to exist, but that does not affect the validity of memory as pramdna, 
since the object did exist at the time of previous experience referred 
to by memory, though it may not be existing at the time when the 
memory is produced. If it is argued that, since the object is not in 
the same condition at the time of memory as it was at the time of 
experience, memory is not valid, in that case all knowledge about 
past and future by inference or scriptures would be invalid, since 
the past and future events inferred might not exist at the time of 


1 Here Jaya-tirtha refers to the definitions of the Mim&msa& as anadhiatartha- 
gantry pramdnam and as anubhiith pramadnam The first refers to Kumarila's 
definition and the second to that of Prabhakara Kuméartla defines pramdna (as 
found in the Codand-sitva 80, Sloka-varttika) as firm knowledge (drdham vyfidnam) 
produced (utpannam) and unassociated with other knowledge (ndp1 yfidndntarena 
samuddam rechati). The second definition 1s that of Prabhakara as quoted in 
Salkanathe’s Prakarana-pafictkd, p. 42° pramdnam anubhatsh. 

® smoptir ht tad-tty-upajdyamdand prdcim pratitim anurudhyamdnd na svdtan- 
tryena artham paricchinatt: sti na pramdnam = Prakarana-patiakd, p 42. 
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experience. If it is argued that the object of previous knowledge 
changes its state and so cannot in its entirety be referred to as the 
object of memory, then that destroys the validity of all pramdnas, 
for nothing can be made an object of all the pramdnas in its 
entirety. Also it cannot be objected that, if the thing does not 
change its state, then memory should grasp it as an entity which has 
not changed its state. This is not valid either; for memory does not 
grasp an object as if it had not changed its state, but as ‘it was so 
at that time” (taddsan tadrsa itt). Memory is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to the question whether an object has changed its state 
or not Since memory agrees with real objective facts it has to be 
considered valid, and it is the special feature of the present definition 
that it includes memory as a valid definition, which is not done in 
other systems. The validity of memory as a pramdna is proved by 
the fact that people resort to it as valid knowledge in all their 
dealings, and only right knowledge 1s referred to by men (loka- 
vyavahara). There is no way of establishing the validity of the 
pramanas of perception, etc., except the ultimate testimony of 
universal human experience!?. 

Moreover, even the validity of the sacred writings of Manu is 
based on the remembered purport of the Vedas, and thence they 
ate called smrt:?. Again, the argument that memory has no validity 
because it does not bring us any fruit (nisphald) is not right; for the 
validity depends on correctness of correspondence and not on 
fruitfulness. Want of validity (apramanya) is made evident through 
the defect of the organs or the resulting contradiction (bddhaka- 
pratyaya). It may also be noted that memory is not absolutely 
fruitless, thus the memory of happy things is pleasant and 
strengthens the root impressions also (samskdra-patana). Again, it 
is argued that that alone could be called pramdna which involves 
the knowledge of something new, and that therefore memory, 
which does not involve new knowledge, cannot be counted as 
pramana. If it is required that an object of knowledge should be 
praména, then the eternal entities about which there cannot be any 
new knowledge cannot be the objects of pramdna. If the require- 


1 na hy asti pratyaksGdt-pramanya-sddhakam anyad loka-vyavahdrat. 
Nydya-sudha, 1. 1. 2 adhskarana, p. 251. 

© tele srutyddindnubhatdrtham smyrted tat-pratpddakam grantham dracayat. 
Ibid. p. as. 
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ment of new knowledge is not considered to refer to objects of 
knowledge, but only to the method or process of knowledge, then 
the knowledge involved in continuous perception of an object 
(dhardvahika jfidna) could not be considered as pramdana. The 
Buddhists might, of course, answer that each new moment a new 
object is produced which is perceived; the Samkhya might hold 
that at each new moment all vbjects suffer a new change or 
parindma, but what would the Mimamsaka say? With him the 
object (e.g., the jug) remains the same at all successive moments. 
If it is argued that in the knowledge of an object abiding in and 
through successive moments we have at each particular moment 
a new element of time involved in it and this may constitute a 
newness of knowledge 1n spite of the fact that the object of know- 
ledge has been abiding all through the moments, the same may be 
argued in favour of memory; for 1t manifests objects in the present 
and has reference to the experience as having happened 1n the past 
(smrtir api vartamdna-tat-kdlatayd anubhiitam artham atita- 
kdlatayd avagahate). Jaya-tirtha maintains that it 1s not possible to 
show any necessary connection between pradmanya (validity), and 
the requirement that the object should bé previously unacquired 
(anadhigatartha) either through association (sdhacarya), or through 
that and the want of any contradictory instance; for on the first 
ground many other things associated with prdmdnya would have 
to be claimed to be anadhigata, which they are not, and the second 
ground does not apply at least in the case of continuous knowledge 
(dharad-vahika jana). For in the case of continuous knowledge 
successive moments are regarded as pramdna in spite of there being 
in them no new knowledge. 

If it is objected “how could it be the function of pramdna to 
make an already-known object known to us” (adhigatam evartham 
adhigamayata pramdnena pistam pistam syat), what does the obyec- 
tion really mean? It cannot mean that in regard to a known object 
no further cognition can arise; for neither is knowledge opposed to 
knowledge, nor is want of knowledge a part of the conditions which 
produce knowledge. The objection to the rise of a second know- 
ledge of a known object on the ground of fruitlessness has already 
been answered. Nor can it be said that a pramdna should not be 
dependent on anything else or on any other knowledge; for that 
objection would also apply to inference, which is admitted by all 
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to be a pramana. So pramdana should be so defined that memory 
may be included within 1t. Chajari-Sesacarya quotes an unidentified 
scriptural text in support of the inclusion of memory in pramdna}. 
Jaya-tirtha, in a brief statement of the positive considerations which 
according to him support the inclusion of memory in pramdna, 
says that memory is true (yathdartha). When an object appears in 
consciousness to have a definite character in a particular time and 
at a particular place and has actually that character at that time and 
at that place, then this knowledge 1s true or yathdrtha. Now 
memory gives us exactly this sort of knowledge; “‘1t was so there 
at that time.” It 1s not the fact that at that time it was not so. 
Memory 1s directly produced by the manas, and the impressions 
(samskdra) represent its mode of contact with the object. It is 
through the impressions that mind comes in contact with specific 
objects (samskdras tu manasas tad-artha-sannikarsa-riipa eva). It 
may be objected that, the object referred to by memory having 
undergone many changes and ceased 1n the interval to exist i its 
old state, the present memory cannot take hold of its object; the 
answer 1s that the objection would have some force if manas, 
unaided by any other instrument, were expected to do it; but this 
1s not so. Just as the sense-organs, which are operative only in the 
present, may yet perform the operation of recognition through the 
help of the impressions (samskdra), so the manas also may be 
admitted to refer by the help of the impressions to an object which 
has changed ts previous state®. 

The conception of pramdna 1s considered a subject of great 
importance in Indian philosophy. The word praména is used 
principally in two different senses, (i) as a valid mental act, as 
distinguished from the invalid or wlusory cognitions; (ii) as the 
instruments or the collocations of circumstances which produce 
knowledge. Some account of pramdna in the latter sense has 
already been given in Vol. 1, pp. 330-2. The conflicting opinions 
regarding the interpretation of pramdna as instruments of know- 

4 smrth pratyaksam astihyam anumdnacatustayam 

pramdnam tt vifleyam dharmddy-arthe mumuksubhth, 
Pramana-candnikd, p. 4. 

® samskdra-sahakrtam manah ananubhitdm apt murtta-piredvastham vyayi- 
hurvat smaranam janayet its ko dosah; vartamdna-viyaydes aps indrryydns sahakdari- 
sdmarthydt kdlaéntara-sambandhitam apt gocarayant; yathd samskdra-sahakrtant 


soyam ity atita-vartamdnatva-vilytavyayapratyabhyfd-sddhandm priakptendri- 
yaa mano-urtti-jfldnam janayanti. Pramaya-paddhat, p. 24. 
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ledge is due to the fact that diverse systems of philosophy hold 
different views regarding the nature and origin of knowledge. Thus 
the Nydya defines pramdna as the collocation of causes which pro- 
duces knowledge (upalabdhi or prama). The causes of memory are 
excluded from pramdna simply on verbal grounds, namely that 
people use the word smrtt (memory) to denote knowledge produced 
merely from impressions (samskdra-matra-janmanah) and dis- 
tinguish :t from pramd, or right knowledge, which agrees with its 
objects}. 

The Jains, however, consider the indication of the object as 
revealed to us (arthopadarsakatva) as pram, and in this they differ 
from the Buddhist view which defines pramd as the actual getting 
of the object (artha-prapakatva). The Jains hold that the actual 
getting of the object is a result of pravrtt:, or effort to get 1t, and not 
of pramdna*®. Though through an effort undertaken at the time of 
the occurrence of knowledge and 1n accordance with it one may 
attain the object, yet the function of sfidna consists only in the 
indication of the obyect as revealed by it®. Pramd 1s therefore 
according to the Jains equivalent to svdrtha-pancchitti, or the out- 
lining of the object, and the immediate instrument of it, or 
pramana, 1s the subjective inner flash of knowledge, leading to such 
objective artha-paricchitti, or determination of objects*. Of course 
svartha-pancchitt: appears to be only a function of jidna and thus 
in a sense identical with it, and in that way pramdna is identical 
with jvidna. But it is because the objective reference is considered 


1 pramd-sadhanam hi: pramdnam na ca smrtth pramd lokddhindvadhdrano hi 
Sabddrtha-sambandhah lokas ca samskdra-mdtra-janmanah smrter anydm upala- 
bdhen arthdvydbhicarinim pramdm adcaste tasmat tad-dhetuh pramdnam th na 
smrti-hetu-prasangah Tdtparya-tikd, p. 14. 

® praurtth-mild tipddeydrtha-prdpur na pramanddhind tasydh purusecchd- 
dhina-pravytt:-prabkavatvat Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, p 7 

5 yady apy anekasmdt jfdna-ksanat pravrttau artha-prdptrs tathdpr paryda- 
locyamanam artha-pradarsakatvam eva jfidnasya prdpakatvam ndnyat Ind 

The reflection made here against the Buddhists 1s hardly fair, for by pravart- 
takatva they also mean pradarsakatva, though they think that the series of activities 
meant by pramdna-vydap4ara 1s finally concluded when the object 1s actually got 
The idea or vyfdna only shows the object, and, when the object 1s shown, the 
effort 1s initiated and the object 18 got The actual getting of the obyect 18 am- 
portant only 1n this sense, that it finally determines whether the idea 1s correct 
or not; for when the object which corresponds exactly to the idea 1s got the 1dea 
can be said to be torrect. Nydya-hindu-ftkd, pp. 3, 4 

“ anya-mrapeksatayad svdrtha-parcchittusddhakatamatudd jfidnam eva pra- 
mdnam. Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, p 5. 
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here to be the essence of pramd, that jridna, or the inner revelation 
of knowledge, 1s regarded as its instrument or prama@na and the 
external physical instruments or accessories to the production of 
knowledge noted by the Nydya are discarded. It is the self- 
revelation of knowledge that leads mmediately to the objective 
reference and objectrve determination, and the collocation of other 
accessories (sa@kalya or sGmagri) can lead to it only through know- 
ledge?. Knowledge alone can therefore be regarded as the most 
direct and immediately preceding instrument (sddhakatama). For 
similar reasons the Jains reject the Samkhya view of pramdna as the 
functioning of the senses (aindrrya-vritti) and the Prabhakara view 
of pramdna as the operation of the knower in the knowing process 
beneath the conscious level?. 

It 18 interesting to note in this connection that the Buddhist 
view on this point, as explained by Dharmottara, came nearer the 
Jain view by identifying pramana and pramdna-phala in jfidna 
(“‘knowledge’’). Thus by pramana Dharmottara understands the 
similarity of the idea to the object, arising out of the latter’s in- 
fluence, and the idea or jfidna 1s called the pramana-phala, though 
the similarity of the idea to the object giving rise to 1t is not different 
from the idea itself. The simularity is called here pramana, because 
it is by virtue of this similarity that the reference to the particular 
obyect of experience is possible; the knowledge of blue is posstbly 
only by virtue of the similarity of the idea to the blue. 

The Madhva definition of pramdna as yathadrtham pramdnam 
means that by which an object 1s made known as it is. The instru- 
ment which produces it may be external sense-contact and the like, 
called here the anupramdna corresponding to the sdmagri of the 
Nyaya, and the exercise of the intuitive function of the intuitive 
sense (kevala pramdna) of sdksi, which is identical with self. Thus 
1t combines in a way the subjective view of Prabhakara and the 
Jains and the objective view of the Nyaya. 


! For other Jain arguments 1n refutation of the sdmagri theory of pramdna 
in the Nydya see Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, pp. 2-4. 

® etenendriya-urttth pramdnam ity abkidadhanah samkhyah pratydkhydtah 
etena Prabhakaro py artha-tathatva-prakdsako jfidty-vyaparo jridna-ripo'p1 prama- 
nam 1t1 pratipddayan prativyidhah panpattavyah Ibid p. 6. 

8 yads tarht jfignam pramiti-ripatuat pramdua-phalam kim tarht pramdnam 
tty aha; arthena saha yat sdrupyam sddréyam asya jiidnasya tat pramdnam tha 
nanu ca yfandd avyatinktam sddrfyam tathd ca sah tad eva jfianam pramdnam 
tad eva pramana-phalam Nydya-bindu-fikd, p. 18. 
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Svatah-pramanya (self-validity of knowledge). 


In the system of Madhva the doctrine of self-validity (svatah- 
pramanya) means the consideration of any knowledge as valid by 
the intuitive agent (sakst) which experiences that knowledge with- 
out being hindered by any defects or any other sources of obstruc- 
tion!. The saksi is an intelligent and conscious perceiver which can 
intuitively perceive space and distance, and when the distance is 
such as to create a suspicion that its defect may have affected the 
nature of perception, the intelligent intuitive agent suspends its 
judgment for fear of error, and we have then what 1s called doubt 
(samsdya)*. Vyasa Yati, in his Tarka-tdndava, expresses the idea in 
the language of the commentator of the Tattva-nirnaya by saying 
that it is the sdksi that is capable of comprehending both the know- 
ledge and its validity, and even when obstructed 1t still retains its 
power, but does not exercise it?. When there is an illusion of 
validity (pramanya-bhrama), the sdksi remains inactive and the 
manas, being affected by its passions of attachment, etc., makes a 
mis-perception, and the result is an illusory perception. The 
operation of the saksi comprehending the validity of its knowledge 
is only possible when there is no obstruction through which its 
operation may be interfered with by the illusory perceptions of 
manas. Thus, though there may be doubts and illusions, yet it 1s 
impossible that the sdksi, experiencing knowledge, should not at the 
same time observe its validity also, in all its normal operations when 
there are no defects; otherwise there would be no certainty any- 
where. So the disturbing influence, wherever that mav be, affects 
the natural power (sahaja sakt:) of the sakst, and the doubts and 
illusory perceptions are created in that case by the manas. But, 


1 dosddy-apratyruddhena jfdna-gradhaka-sakgind 
svatastvam jldnamdanatvamrnits-msyyamo hi nah. 
Yukt-malltkd, 1. 311. 
& ~~ yato ditratva-dogena sva-grhitena kunjhstah, 
na tuscinots prdmdnyam tatra sidna-grahe’pi sva defa-stha-utprakaréo 
hs ditratuam 
$a ca sdkggdvagra hitum sakyate yasmdd maaan ha seer 
. I. 313, 314. 
* saksyena sldnam tat-praminyam ca vyaytkartum kyamah, kentu pratibaddho 
jrdnamatram grhited tat-pramaaya-grahandya na kramate. Tarka-tdydava, p. 7. 
Raghavendra-tirtha, 1n commenting on this, writes: prdmdgyasya sahaja- 
sahti-orsayatuam pratibandha-sthale yogyatd ast. 
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wherever there are no distracting influences at work, the saksi 
comprehends knowledge and also its validity!. 

The problem of self-validity of knowledge in Mimamsa and 
Vedanta has already been briefly discussed in the first volume of the 
present work?. A distinction is made between the way in which the 
notion that any knowledge is valid arises in us or 1s cognized by us 
(svatah-praémanya-jnapti) and we become aware of the validity of 
our awareness, and the way in which such validity arises by itself 
from considerations of the nature of objective grounds (svatah- 
pramdanyotpatti). The former relates to the subjective and spon- 
taneous intuitive belief that our perceptions or inferences are true; 
the latter relates to the theory which objectively upholds the view 
that the conditions which have given rise to knowledge also by its 
very production certify its truth. The word pramanya in svatah- 
pramanya is used in the sense of pramdtva or true certainty. 

According to the difference of epistemological position the 
nature of the subyective apperception of the validity of our know- 
ledge differs. Thus, the followers of Prabhakara regard knowledge 
as self-luminous, meaning thereby that any moment of the revela- 
tion of knowledge involves with it the revelation of the object and 
the subject of knowledge. Any form of awareness (jiidna-grahaka), 
such as ‘‘I am aware of the jug,” would according to this view 
carry with it also the certainty that such awareness is also true, 
independent of anything else (jridna-grahakatinktanapeksatvam). 
The followers of Kumiarila, however, regard knowledge (jana) as 
something transcendent and non-sensible (atindriya) which can 
only be inferred by a mental state of cognition (jridtatd), such as 
“‘T am aware of the jug,” and on this view, since the mental state is 
the only thing cognized, knowledge is inferred from it and the 
validity attaching to it can be known only as a result of such 
inference. Since there is a particular form of awareness (jfidtatd) 
there must be valid knowledge. The validity attaching to knowledge 
can only be apparent, when there is an inference; it is, therefore, 
dependent on an inference made by reason of the awareness 
(jfdtata) of the particular form ( ydvat-svdsrayanumiti-grahyatvam). 

2 manasa kvacid apramdydm apt pramdya-grahena sarvatra tenaiva prdmdntya- 
grahane asvarasa-prasangena pramd-ripesu oer sca asvarasya 
neyamena yathdrthasya prdmdatya-grahakasya sdksino avatyam apeksitatvudt. 

-vildstnt, p. 50 (by Surottama-tirtha on Yukts-mallika). 
® A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. t, pp. 268 n., 372-5, 484. 
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The analysis of the situation produced when we know an object as 
it appears consists on this view 1n this, that it distinguishes know- 
ledge as a permanent unit which in association with the proper 
sense-contact, etc., produces the particular kinds of awareness 1n- 
volving specific and individual objectivity (visayatd or karmatd), 
such as “I know a jug.” In this view objectivity, being the product 
of knowledge, cannot be identified with knowledge. It should be 
noted that, objectivity (visayatd) remaining the same (e.g., “a Jug 
on the ground” 1s not the same as ‘‘ground on the jug,” though the 
objectivity of the connected jug and ground 1s the same), there may 
be important differences in the nature of such objectivity through 
a difference of relations In such cases the view held 1s that 
objectivity is different from knowledge; knowledge 1s the invanant 
(nttya) entity; objectivity remaining the same, a difference of rela- 
tions (prakaratd) may give rise to a difference in the nature of 
awareness (jri@tata); each jrdtatad or awareness means therefore 
each specific objectivity with its specific relations; it 1s only this 
jnatata that 1s directly and immediately perceived. Knowledge 1s 
therefore a transcendent entity which cannot be intuited (atindrtya), 
but can only be inferred as a factor conditioning the awareness 
The rise of an awareness gives rise to the notion of its validity and 
the validity of knowledge (j#a@na) which has conditioned it! The 
necessity of admitting a transcendent existence of j#idna, apart from 
the varying states of awareness, 1s due probably to the desire to 
provide a permanent subjective force, jfiana, which, remaining 
identical with itself, may ultimately determine all states of aware- 
ness Another important Mimamsa exponent, Murari Misra, 
thinks that the objective knowledge (e.g , knowledge of a jug) 1s 
followed by the subjective self-consciousness, associating the know- 
ledge of the object with the self (anuvyavasdya), and it 1s this 
anuvyavasdya which determines the final form of knowledge re- 
sulting in the intuition of its own validity®. A general definition to 


1 Bhatja-antdmam, by Gagi Bhatta, pp. 16-18. The inference, however, as 
Mathuradnatha pomts out in his commentary on the Tattva-cintdmam on 
praémdrya-vdda (p. 144), 18 not of the form, as tyam jAdtata ghatatvavat: ghatatva- 
prakdraka-jiidna-yanyd ghatatvavat: ghajtatva-prakaéraka-jndtatatvat, but as aham 
jfdnavdn jrdtatdvattvdt. 

4 sfidnasydtindriyatayd pratyaksd-sambhavena sva-janya-jAdtata-liigakanumitt- 
sdmagri sva-mstha-prdmdnya-micayitd tt Bhdttdh, jfidtatd ca jfidta 1h pratin~ 
stddho yfidnoajanya-viaya-samavetah prdkatydparandmd atirikta-padarthauisesah 
Mathuranatha on Pramdna-vdda-rahasya of the Tattva-cintdmam, p. 126 
(Asiatic Society’s edition). 
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cover all these three types of svatah-pramdnya of Prabhakara, 
Kumanla Bhatta and Murari Misra 1s given by Gangega 1n his 
Tattva-cint@mant as follows: the validity of any knowledge (except 
in the case where a knowledge is known to be false, e.g., this know- 
ledge of silver is false) is communicated by the entire system of 
collocations giving rise to that knowledge and by that alone?. 
Vyasa-tirtha, in discussing the value of this definition, points out 
several defects in its wording and criticizes it by saying that the 
condition imposed, that the knowledge should be communicated 
by the same system of collocating circumstances that produces the 
validity, is defective in defining the suatah-pramanya position, since 
the condition is fulfilled even on the paratah-prdamanya theory; for 
there also the conditioning circumstances which communicate to 
us the validity of any knowledge are the same which make the rise 
of knowledge possible?. The definition of self-validity proposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha agrees with the second alternative definition given by 
GangeSa in his Tattva-cintdmam: it dispenses with the necessity of 
admitting the collocating circumstances or conditions as producing 
knowledge; it defines self-validity of knowledge as that charac- 
teristic of 1t which is not grasped by any knowledge having for its 
obyect the matter of which the validity 1s grasped, ie., the same 
knowledge which grasps an object does in the same act, without 
entering into any further mediate process, grasp its validity as 
well’, It will be seen that such a view is different from that of the 
Bhatta and Misra views of self-validity; for on the Bhatta view self- 
validity 1s affirmed of knowledge which can be inferred only and 
not directly taken with a specific awareness (as “‘I know this jug’’), 
and in the Misra view self-validity 1s affirmed only as a result of 
anuvyavasdaya, associating the cognition with the self (as ‘I know”’)*. 


1 tad-aprdmanya-grdhaka-yavaj-jndna-grdhaka-sdmagri-grahyatuam.  —Ibrd. 
p 122 The jfidna-grahaka-sdmagri 1s, however, different with the three Mimams& 
views, viz , self-luminous knowledge im the case of Prabhfkara, inference in the 
case of Bhattas and self-consctousness as anuvyavasdya in the case of Murari 
Misra 

§ tathd ca ydvati prdmdnyavisaytkd samagri tad-grdhyatvam svatastvam tty 
uktam syat, tathd ca etaddrsasvatastvasya paratastvapaksayd sattvdt siddha- 
sddhanam  Tarka-tandava, p. 12 

® taj-jnidna-visayaka-jndndjanya-jnana-visayatvam eva svatastuam. Tarka- 
tandava, p. 15, and Tattva-cintamamt, p. 122. 

* The above definition of svatah-prdmdnya, agreed to by Vy4sa-tirtha, has 
been given in the Tattva-cintémam: as a definition in which there 1s a general 
agreement in the views of the three schools of Mimimsa (mata-traya-sddhdrana) , 
it involves a special interpretation of the word jfidna-ursaya in taj-sfdna-visayaka 
as jfidndnubandht-visayatairaya (see Mathurinatha’s commentary, p. 144). 
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Vyasa-tirtha emphasizes the view that in the absence of faults and 
doubts (dosa-‘ankddind andskanditah) the subjective realization of 
an objective fact carries validity with it. He points out that it is not 
correct to say that sense-contact with a larger surface of the object 
can be regarded as the cause why the knowledge so produced is 
considered as valid; for it is well known that in spite of such sense- 
contact there may be error, if there are the defects (dosa) which 
render mal-observation possible. So it is better to hold that the 
validity of knowledge arises from the datum of knowledge (jiidna- 
s@magri) itself. Sense-contact is useful only when there are doubts 
and other obstructions in the production of knowledge; but it does 
not by itself produce validity of knowledge. Even the absence of 
defects is not the cause of the validity of knowledge; for the absence 
of defects is only a negative factor, which 1s no doubt necessary, but 
is not by any means the constitutive element of the positive realiza- 
tion of self-validity, which proceeds immediately and directly from 
the datum of knowledge?. Even in spite of the presence of defects 
there might by chance be true knowledge’. All illusory knowledge, 
however, is due to the presence of defects (dosa); for in that case 
the object of which a knowledge is produced 1s not before us, and 
there is no actual sense contact with it. So the followers of Madhva 
hold the theory of paratah-apramanya, which in their view means 
that all cases of invalid knowledge are due to sources (namely 
dosas or defects) other than the datum of knowledge*. Vadiraya 
points out in this connection in his Yukti-mallikd that the absence 
of defect, being a qualifying characteristic of the datum of know- 
ledge, cannot by itself be regarded as an independent cause of nght 
knowledge. In most cases of perception under normal conditions 
we have right knowledge, and it is only in special circumstances 
that there comes doubt and the necessity of scrutiny is realized. 
If in every step of knowledge there were doubt regarding its 
validity, then there would be an infinite regress (anavasthd), and 
hence we could never feel the validity and certainty of any know- 
ledge’. Vyasa-tirtha also emphasizes the infinite regress on any 


1 Tarka-tandava, pp. 83~90. 

3 dosdbhdvarydpekptatve’ pt pramd-janana-sakuk sahdyd. Itid. p. 88. 

3 uktam hs Viseu-tattva-mrnaya-pkdydm dogdbhavo’ pi na prdémanya-kdranam, 
yddrcchska-samvddddigu saty aps doze em aes a Ibid. p. 89. 

4 Ibid. p. 98. Also Vigyu-tattva-nirgaya, p. 

5 Yukty-malithd, $1. saa 7onad Bbscw exten of Surottama-tirtha on the same. 
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view like that of the Nyaya, where the validity of knowledge has 
to be determined by subsequent tests from without (paratastvd- 
numdna). He points out that the realization of the validity of our 
knowledge leads us to action (praémd@nya-niscayasya pravart- 
akatvam)}. But, if the validity of each knowledge has to be tested 
by another, we have naturally an infinite regress?. The self- 
conscious self (sdksi), however, knows its states, its pleasures and 
pains directly and immediately, and there is no possibility of doubt 
in such cases of undoubted self-validity of knowledge. 


Illusion and Doubt. 


The above discussion of self-validity of knowledge naturally 
leads us to enquire concerning the Madhva theory of illusion and 
the way in which it refutes the other theories of illusion accepted 
by other schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusion is in Madhva’s 
system of Philosophy knowing of an object in a manner different 
from what it is (anyathad-vijadnam eva bhrantih), and the contradic- 
tion (ba@dha) of illusion consists in the knowing of the illusory form 
as false through the rise of the nght knowledge (samyag-jfidna). 
What this means is that this illusion is a knowledge in which one 
entity appears as another; that which is non-existent appears as 
existent, and that which 1s existent appears as non-existent®, The 
illusions are produced by the senses affected by the defects. The 
defects do not only obstruct; they can also cause a wrong repre- 
sentation of the object, so they are not only responsible for 
non-observation, but also for mal-observation. Now the point 
arises that that alone can be an object of knowledge which can in 
some way affect its production; in an illusory knowledge of silver 
in respect of conch-shell, the silver, being non-existent, cannot 
have any part in producing the knowledge and therefore cannot be 
an object of knowledge. To this Jaya-tirtha replies that even a non- 
existent entity may be an object of knowledge; we all infer past 
events and refer things to persons who have long ceased to exist. 
In such cases the non-existent entities may be said not to have 
produced the knowledge, but to have determined (niriipaka) it‘. 
Such determination, it may be held, does not presuppose the im- 
mediate existence of that entity, since it may well be considered as 


1 Tarha-téndava, pp. 41-6. * Ind. pp. 46-50. 
3 Nydya-sudhd, p. 46. * Ibid. p, 48. 
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limited to the idea, concept or knowledge produced, without having 
reference to the presence or existence of any corresponding ob- 
jective entity. It may be objected that in the case of the visual 
perception of an object, it is definite that it is produced by the 
object through sense-contact; but in the case of illusion of silver in 
the conch-shell the silver is really absent, and therefore it cannot 
have any sense-contact, and consequently no visual perception of 
it 1s possible. The answer given to this objection is that it is the 
affected visual organ that, being in contact with conch-shell, causes 
the rise of a cognition representing it as a piece of silver which did 
not exist at all’. It ought not to be argued, says Jaya-tirtha, that, if 
there can be knowledge without an object, then no knowledge can 
be trustworthy; for as a rule knowledge 1s self-valid (autsargikam 
jrianadnam pramanyam). The self-conscious agent (s@ksi) perceives 
and certifies to itself the validity of the mental states without the 
mediation of any other process or agent. ‘This direct certitude or 
‘belief as true,” realized by ourselves in our capacities as conscious 
perceivers in every case where the knowledge produced is not 
affected or influenced by defects which cause mal-observation and 
non-observation, is what is understood as the self-validity of know- 
ledge*. In the case of an illusory perception (e.g., of a piece of 
conch-shell as silver) there is an appearance of one thing as another, 
and that this is so is directly perceived or felt (anubhava); had it not 
been that a piece of conch-shell was perceived as silver, why should 
a man who sought silver stoop to pick up the conch-shell? The 
illusory perception of silver does not differ in appearance from a 
case of a real perception of silver. 

Jaya-tirtha, in arguing against the Mimamsa view of illusion of 
conch-shell-silver as consisting of the memorv of silver and the 
perception of conch-shell and the inability to distinguish between 
them, says that the appearance of silver in such cases has none of 
the characteristics of memory, and the activity generated by this 
false belief cannot be explained merely by the supposition of a 
non-distinction of difference between a memory-image and a visual 
percept. A mere negation involving the non-distinction of two 
entities cannot lead anyone to any definite choice. Moreover, if one 


1 fuktkd-sanmkrstam dustam indriyam tam eva atyantdsadrajatdtmena 
avagrdhamdnam siidnam janayat. Nydya-sudhd, p. 48. 
5 Ibid. p. 48. 
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is conscious of the memory-image as what it is and of the percept 
as what it is, then how is it that their difference is not realized? 

Against the explanation of illusion by the Sankara school 
Jaya-tirtha urges that the view that conch-shell-silver is inde- 
scribable or indefinite (anirvdcya) is also not correct, for such an 
indescribable character would mean that it is neither existent, nor 
non-existent, nor neither existent-nor-existent. Of these the first 
and the last alternatives are accepted on the Madhva view also. The 
second view cannot be correct; for it cannot be denied that even 
the non-existent silver did appear to us as being before us. It can 
be replied that such an appearance was due to the presence of the 
defect; for that which was non-existent could not be the object of 
knowledge, and, as the followers of Sankara think that the know- 
ledge of the locus (adhisthdna), the “this,” is a true mental state, 
how can any defect interfere?! If it is indescribable, why should 
conch-shell-silver appear as existent at the time of perception and 
non-existent later on, and why should it not appear as indescribable 
at any time? Moreover, the Sankarite will find it immensely dif- 
ficult to explain what non-existence is. 

Vadiraya points out in his Yukti-mallika that in ordinary per- 
ception the eye comes into contact with an entity, the ‘‘this” before 
it, which may be regarded as the substantive (visesya), and by 
grasping the substantive, the entity, its character as “jug”’ is also 
grasped, because the one is associated 1n a relation of identity with 
the other. But in illusory perception the character “‘silver”’ is not 
associated with the substantive ‘‘this,”’ and hence through sense- 
contact with the “this,” the conch-shell, the silver cannot be 
known; and hence such illusory knowledge can only be explained 
by supposing it to be due to the presence of defects. So the data of 
knowledge (jridna-sdmagri) in the case of right knowledge and 
illusory knowledge are different; in the case of the former we have 
the ordinary datum of knowledge, whereas in the case of the latter 
we have an extraneous influence, namely that of dosa. And absence 
of dosa, being but the natural characteristic of any datum of 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as an extraneous cause of right 
knowledge’. 


1 mdyd-vddt-mate adhithdna-jfldnasya antahkarana-urthtvena satyatudn na 
dosa-yanyatvam. Ibid p. 55. 
® Yukti-mallka, Guna -saurabha, slokas 460-500. 
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Right knowledge, it should be observed, is distinguished from 
two other kinds of knowledge, namely illusory knowledge (vipa- 
ryaya) and doubt (samsaya), by virtue of the fact that it alone can 
lead to a definite and settled action’. Some say that doubt may be 
considered to be of five kinds?. The first is due to the observation 
of common characteristics of two objects; thus, finding an object 
at some distance to be as high as a man, one might be led to re- 
member both the stump of a tree and a man, and, not being able to 
distinguish the special features of each, viz., the holes, the rough 
and hard surface, etc. (in the case of the tree) and the movement of 
the head, hands and feet (in the case of a man), one would naturally 
doubt ‘‘is it the stump of a tree, or aman?” Again, seeing that the 
special characteristic (asdédharano dharma) of adkaga is sound, one 
might doubt if sound (Sabda) is eternal as sound. Again, seeing that 
followers of Samkhya and Vaisesika quarrel (vipratipatt) regarding 
the physical nature (bhaut:katva) of the senses, there may be doubt 
whether the senses are physical or not. Again, when after digging 
a well we find (upalabdhz) water, there may be a doubt whether the 
water was already there and only manifested by the digging 
operation, or whether it was non-existent but produced by the 
digging operation. Again there may be a rumour that a ghost resides 
in a certain tree, but, when we go to it and do not see (anupalabdhi) 
it, there may be a doubt whether the ghost really was there and was 
not seen by reason of its power of rendering itself invisible, or 
whether it did not exist at all in the tree. Others, however, include 
the fourth and the fifth views, those of finding and not finding 
(upalabdhi and anupalabdht), within the first type, viz., that of the 

' avadhdranatvam ca mshkampa-pravztti-janana-yogyatvam. Janardana’s 
Jaya-tirtha-uyjaya (a commentary on the Pramdna-paddhats), p. 10. 

* V&tsyfiyana, in interpreting Nydya-siltra, 1. 1. 23, thinks that doubt is of 
five kinds, viz., through samdna-dharma, aneka-dharma, vipratipath, upalabdhi 
and amnupalabdht, the first two bemg objective occurrences of common and 
uncommon features, and the last two subjective conditions of presence and 
absence of knowledge. The examples as given by him are the same as have been 
given below. Uddyotakara, however, interprets the above rule to refer only to 
the first three types of doubt, viz , samdna-dharmopapath, aneka-dharmopapatti 
and wipratspath (Nydya-vdritka, pp. 87, 96~9). Kanada, in his Vasseptka-siitras, 
(11. 11. 17, 18, 19, 20) speaks of doubt as being of two kinds, interne! (e.g., when 
anyone doubts whether the predictions of the astrologer, which were found true 
in some cases and false in others, are likely to be correct in any particular case) 
and external (e.g., when one doubts whether a stump before him is a tree or a 


man). External doubt is again of two kinds, (1) when the objec* 1s seen 1n totality, 
and (ui) when a part of it only is seen. Nydya-kandalt, pp. 175-6. 
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perception of common characteristics (sadharana dharma), and thus 
hold that there are only three kinds of doubt!. Jaya-tirtha, however, 
thinks that the other two varieties, that of the special characteristics 
(asadhadrana dharma) and that of conflicting views (vipratipatt:) 
may also be included in the first type; for a special characteristic 
cannot by itself lead to the remembering of two objects leading to 
doubt. To know that sound is the special characteristic of dkdasa is 
not to remember any two objects between which there may be 
doubt, and doubt must be preceded by the remembenng of two 
objects. Common characteristics may either be positive or 
negative. Thus space (akasa) has a set of characteristics which are 
not to be found in eternal things and a set of characteristics which 
are not to be found in non-eternal things (nitya-vydurttatva- 
visistam dkdsa-gunatvam and anitya-vydurttatva-visistam dkasa- 
gunatvam), There may be doubt whether sound, which is a special 
characteristic of dkdsa, is one of those qualities which the dkasa has 
in common with eternal things or with non-eternal things. Thus, 
this doubt also is to be classed with doubts of the first type, viz., 
that of the perception of common features. The followers of 
Madhva, by virtue of their theory of specific particulars (vzsesa), 
can agree to the existence of two opposite sets of qualities in a thing. 
So, in the case of conflicting views (vzpratipattr) also, the doubt may 
be said to mse through perception of the common qualities in 
physical and non-physical objects, so that one might very well 
doubt whether the senses, on account of certain qualities which 
they have in common with physical objects, are physical or whether, 
on account of the other qualities which they have in common with 
non-physical objects, are non-physical. So on Madhva’s system 
doubt is of one kind only. Jaya-tirtha says that the followers of the 
Vaigesika think that apart from doubt and illusion (wiparyaya) 
there are two kinds of false knowledge, viz., uncertainty (anadhya- 
vasdya) and dreams. Uncertainty is different from doubt; for it is 
not an oscillation between two entities, but between an infinite 
number of possibilities, e.g., what 1s this tree called? Jaya-tirtha 
says that uncertainty in such cases cannot be called knowledge at 
all; it is a mere enquiry (samjfid-visayam jifidsd-matram): thus, 
though I know that this tree is different from many other trees 


1 ‘This 13 Uddyotakara’s view of Nydya-siltra, 1.1 23, 28 has been mentioned 
before. 
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which I know, I still do not know its name and enquire about it. 
Most dreams are due to sub-conscieus memory impressions and 
so far as these are there they are not false; the error consists in our 
conceiving these, which are mere memory images, as actually 
existing objectively at the time; and this part is therefore to be 
considered as illusion (viparyaya). Probability (sambhavand, also 
called #ha) is also to be considered as a kind of doubt, in which the 
chance of one of the entities is greater than that of the other (e.g., 
“it is very probable that that is the man who was standing outside 
the house’’)?. 

It is evident from the above that doubt is here considered only 
as a mental state of oscillation; its importance in stimulating 
philosophical enquiry and investigation, its relations to scepticism 
and criticism are wholly missed. The classifications of Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Kanada are of hardly any philosophical im- 
portance. This being so, it is much better to take doubt in the way 
in which Jaya-tirtha has done. 


Defence of Pluralism (Bheda)?. 


The difference between God and the individual (jiva) is per- 
ceived on our side by us and on God’s side by Him. We know we 
are different from Him, and He knows that He is different from us; 
for, even though we may not perceive God, we may perceive our 
difference in relation to Him; the perception of difference does not 
necessarily mean that that from which the difference is perceived 
should also be perceived; thus even without perceiving a ghost one 
can say that he knows that a pillar is not a ghost. 

Again, the difference of the individuals from Brahman can also 
be argued by inference, on the ground that the individuals are 
objects of sorrow and suffering, which the Brahman is not*. And, 
since the Brahman and the individuals are permanent eternal 
entities, their mutual difference from each other is also eternal and 
real. It is argued that the suffering of sorrow belongs to the limited 

1 Pramdna-paddhak, pp 10-13, also Jaya-tirtha-vijaya thereon 

§ The matenals of this section are taken from Vyisa-tirtha’s Bhedojyivana and 
the Vyakhyd-éarkara of Srinivasa 

* sapratiyogtka-padartha-pratyakse ma pratiyogt-pratyaksam tantram... 
stambhah pisdco na sty ddau vyabhicérat Bhedoyiwana, p. 13. 


* jtvo brahma-pratyyogika-dharmt -sattd - samdna - sattdka - bhedddinkaragam 
brahmagyanusambita-dubkhdnusamadhatrtvad vyanrekena brahmavat. Ibid. p. 15 
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soul and not to the pure consciousness; it is this pure consciousness 
which is the individual (jivaY, and, since the suffering exists only 
so long as there is limitation, the difference ultimately vanishes 
when the limitation vanishes, and cannot therefore be real. But the 
Madhvas do not consider such individuals, limited in nature, to be 
false, and hence the difference depending on their nature 1s also not 
false. There being an eternal and real difference between the nature 
of the individuals and that of God, namely that the former suffer 
pain while the latter does not, the two can never be identical. The 
individual souls are but instances of the class-concept ‘‘soulhood,”’ 
which is again a sub-concept of substance, and that of being. 
Though the souls have not the qualities of substances, such as 
colour, etc., yet they have at least the numerical qualities of one, 
two, three, etc. If this is once established, then that would at once 
differentiate this view from the Sankara view of self as pure self- 
shining consciousness, leading to differenceless monism. The self 
as a class-concept would imply similarity between the different 
selves which are the instances or constituents of the concept, as well 
as difference among them (insomuch as each particular self is a 
separate individual numerically different from all other selves and 
also from God). The supposition of the adherents of the Sankara 
school is that there is no intrinsic difference among the selves, and 
that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the immedi- 
ately influencing entity, the minds or antahkaranas, which is 
reflected in the selves and produces a seeming difference in the 
nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists; but 
Vy4sa-tirtha urges that the truth is the other way, and it is the 
differences of the selves that really distinguish the minds and 
bodies associated with them. It is because of the intrinsic difference 
that exists between two individual selves that their bodies and 
minds are distinguished from each other. The Upanisads also are 
in favour of the view that God is different from the individual 
souls, and the attempt to prove a monistic purport of the Upanisad 
texts, Vy4sa-tirtha tries to demonstrate, may well be proved a 
failure}. 

This defence of difference appears, however, to be weak when 
compared with the refutations of difference by Citsukha in his 
Tattva-pradipikad, Nrsimhasrama muni in his Bheda-dhikkdra, and 

1 He refers to the Upanisad text dud suparnd, etc. 
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others. Citsukha goes directly iftto the concept of difference and 
al] the different possible ways of conceiving it: difference as the 
nature of things (svaripa), difference as mutual negation (anyonya- 
bhava, e.g., the jug is not cloth, the cloth 1s not a jug), difference as 
distinctness (prthaktva), difference as separateness of qualities 
(vaidharmya), and difference as manifested in the variety of 
categories, each of which has its own separate definition (bhinna- 
laksana-yogitva-bheda) ; but Vyasa-tirtha does not make any attempt 
squarely to meet these arguments. A typical example of how the 
notion of difference is refuted by these writers has already been 
given in the first volume of the present work?. 


2 A History of Indtan Philosophy, Vol 1, p. 462. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


MADHVA LOGIC 


Perception. 


PramdAna has already been defined as true correspondence with 
objects, and it has also been mentioned that it is divided into two 
kinds, kevala-pramana and anu-pramana. Kevala-pramana is that 
by which direct and immediate intuition of objects of cognition is 
made; in fact it is both the intuitive process and the intuition. Four 
kinds of such direct intuition are admitted in the Madhva school of 
thought, viz., God’s intuition, intuition of His consort Laksmi, 
intuition of sages (Yogins), intuition of ordinary persons'. God’s 
intuition 1s always correct, independent (svatantram), beginningless 
and eternal, perfectly clear and has its scope or field everywhere 
(sarvartha-visayakam). Laksmi’s intuition is dependent on [évara 
and inferior in clearness to His knowledge; it is equally beginning- 
less, eternal, and correct, and has for its obyect everything except 
the entire extent of God Himself. 

The specially efficient knowledge attained by yoga is that which 
belongs to Yogins: these are of three kinds. The first is of those 
straight sages (rju-yogin) who deserve Brahmahood. Excepting that 
this kind knows Isvara and Laksmi only partially, it knows every- 
thing; this knowledge increases with the increase of yoga, until 
mukti is attained. These sages know of God more than other indi- 
vidual souls can do. Next to these comes the knowledge of Gods 
(tatturka-yogi-jidnam); it is inferior mn scope to the knowledge of 
Yogins. Next comes the knowledge of ordinary persons, and of 
these also there are three classes in a descending order of ment; 
first, those that deserve liberation, secondly those that suffer re- 
birth, thirdly those who are in a still lower state of existence. 
Pramana as intuition (kevala) is to be distinguished from anu- 
pramdna, as means of such intuition, which may be of three kinds, 
perception, inference, and testimony of the scriptures (agama). 
The contact of any faultless sense-organ with a faultless object. 


‘ tearajidnam laksmi-jfidnam yoge-jfidnam ayogi-jfidnam cen. Nydya- 
paddhat:, p. 16. 
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Objects become faulty through’ excessive remoteness, excessive 
nearness, excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed 
up with things similar to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things (sddrsya). Cognitive senses are of two kinds, the 
intuitive faculty of the cognitive agent which is identical with him- 
self, and the ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, eye, touch, 
ear and manas; by the power of the intuitive faculty are per- 
ceived the self and its qualities, ignorance, manas and its faculties, 
and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., time and space}. 
The visual organ is supposed to perceive large objects having 
colour, and manas is the superintendent of all sense-organs and 
the faculty of memory. The faults of manas, in consequence of 
which errors are committed, are the passions and attachments, and 
those of the other senses are diseases like jaundice, etc., and the 
distracting influence of intervening medium, such: as glass, etc. 
The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of manas. The 
sense-organs are like so many instruments which have contact with 
the objects of cognition. The intuitive faculty also by virtue of its 
functions (existing as identical with itself and yet separately by 
virtue of visesa) may be considered to be in contact. The verdict of 
intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively valid, 
though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the contents of 
sense-observations. In God and Yogins it 1s both subjectivity and 
objectivity in agreement with facts; in ordinary persons it may or 
may not in any particular case be in agreement with the objective 
parts, or, in other words, its contents may or may not correspond 
to objective facts, but it is always correct in intuiting what is 
brought to it by the senses?. 

Jaya-tirtha dispenses with the necessity of sixfold contact as 
advocated by the followers of the Nydya®. This has to be so, 
because the samavdya relation is not admitted in the system of 
Madhva, nor is it admitted that there is any difference between 
things and their qualities (guna-guny-abheda). Sense-contact there- 
fore takes place according to Jaya-tirtha as one event; on the one 


1 sndriya-sabdena sfidnendriyam grhyate, tad dut-uidham, pramdty-svariipam 
prakrtam ca tatra suaritpendriyam sdksity ucyate; tasya vigaya dtma-svariipam 
tad-dharmah auidyd-manas-tad-vrttayah bahyendriya-sfldna-sukhddayah kalavyd- 
krtdkdsai ca. Praména-paddhat:, p. 22. 

® Ibid. p. 26. 

® See A Hastory of Indsan Philosophy, Vol. 1 (first edition), p. 334. 
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hand, because there is no difference between qualities and things, 
on the other because the self and its qualities are directly perceived 
by the intuitive entity and there is no necessity of admitting the 
contact of manas, and hence no need to admit a sixfold contact as 
is proposed by the followers of the Nyaya. 

Again, we know that the Nyaya draws a distinction between 
indeterminate (mirvikalpa) and determinate (savtkalpa) knowledge; 
according to this system, indeterminate knowledge means the 
simple cognition of the object in itself without any of the eightfold 
conceptual determinations as regards substance-concept (dravya- 
vtkalpo yathd dandi), as ‘the possessor of a stick,” as regards 
quality-concept (guna-vekalpo yathd suklah), as “‘white’’, as regards 
action-concept (kriyd-vikalpo yatha gacchatt), as “he goes”, as 
regards class-concept (jati-vikalpo yathd gauh), as “cow”, as 
regards ultimately distinguishing characteristic (wvisesa-vurkalpo 
yatha wisistah paramanuh), as ‘‘the atoms have ultimate charac- 
teristics by virtue of which the sages can distinguish one atom from 
another”, as regards the concept of relation of inseparable in- 
herence (samavdya-vikalpo yathd pata-samavdyavantds tantavah), 
as ‘‘the threads in a piece of cloth”, as regards the concept of name 
(ndma-vikalpo yatha Devadatta), as ‘“‘the man Devadatta”, as 
regards the concept of negation (abhdva-vikalpo yathd ghata- 
bhavavad bhit-talam), as in ‘“‘there is no jug on the ground”. But 
Jaya-tirtha says that none of these distinctions between determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions can be accepted, as they are based 
on the assumption of the two categories of specific ultimate 
characteristics (vifesa) and the relation of inseparable inherence 
(samavdya), both of which are invalid. The name of a percept is 
also known by memory operating at a later moment, and the nega- 
tion of an entity is known to depend on the memory of the entity 
itself. Though not all these concepts are produced at the first 
moment of perception, yet, since some of the concepts, such as 
substance, quality, action, etc., are grasped at the first moment of 
perception, there is no reason to suppose the existence of inde- 
terminate perception (nirvikalpa pratyaksa). All perception is 
determinate. The Nyaya view that the feeling of usefulness of an 
object or of its being undesirable is the result of perception is not 
correct: for these are obtained by inference. When a man avoids 


‘ Nydya-maigart, pp. 67-71. 
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a thorn, it is because of his past experience that he judges that it 
would cause him pain; when he turns to something which is 
desirable, 1t is from the inference of the experience of it as having 
felt desirable in the past. 


Inference (Anumana). 


The cause of inference is a faultless reason (through which by 
virtue of its association anything can be ascertained). The nature 
of this association or concomitance 1s described by Jaya-tirtha as 
being inseparable concomuitance (avinabhava). Vyasa-tirtha urges 
in the Tarka-tandava that this inseparable concomitance ought 
really to mean contradiction of experience leading to inadmissible 
assumption or implication (anupapattz). When anything experienced 
in a particular space-time relation must be invalid except on the 
assumption of some other thing, in some other space-time relation, 
it must be admitted that such a particular relation subsisting be- 
tween the two 1s a relation of concomitance (vy@piz), leading to the 
inference of the latter through the former!. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that this view of.inference has also been 
supported by Madhva in his Pramana-laksana, where he says 
that the residual method (parisesa) 1s the essential method in 
all cases of valid inference?. Reduction to absurdity in regard to 
any valid experience is what necessitates the supposition in an 
act of inference.® Jaya-tirtha in his Pramana-paddhat: has indeed 
defined concomitance (vydptz) as inseparability (avind-bhdva) ; 
this inseparable concomitance cannot be described as being in 
all cases agreement in absence, 1.e., the absence of the reason, 
hetu, in all cases of the absence of the probandum (sddhya), or the 
inferred entity; for there are cases where, 1n spite of the absence of 
such negative instances, inference 1s possible, e.g., sound 1s ex- 
pressible on account of its being an object of knowledge; now here 
no such negative instance 1s available where there would be no 
expression; hence in such cases of impossible-negative (kevald- 
nvayi) inferences the above definition of concomitance, which 


1 yad-desa-kdla-sambaddhasya yasya yad-desa-kdla-sambaddhena yena uind- 
nupapaths tasyiva tena saha vydptk Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 1). 

® pariieso'’rthdpatur anumdnam tty avisesah. Pramdna-lakgana and Pramdpa- 
laksana-ftkd, p. 27. 

® amumdnam api dvasyakdnupapattyarva gamakam. Tarka-tdedava (MS.., p. 2). 
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requires the existence of negative instances for the ascertainment 
of concomitance, would not apply. Also no kind of spatial associa- 
tion of the reason and consequence (sddhya) can be urged as being 
an indispensable condition of concomitance: for there can be the 
inference of rain in the upper part of a country from perceiving a 
rise of water in the river in the lower part, and there 1s no spatial 
contiguity between the reason and consequence. So the main point 
in concomitance determining inference is the reduction of an incon- 
trovertible experience into an impossibility, which necessitates the 
assumption of the inferred entity. It 1s this which has also been 
described as the law of unconditional and invariable association 
(sdhacarya-ntyama) In the well-known example of fire and smoke 
what is described as the unconditional and invariable coexistence 
of the absence of smoke 1n all cases of the absence of fire is also a 
case of reductio ad absurdum (anupapattt). It would apply with equal 
force in the cases of 1mpossible-negatives (kevalanvayi); for there also 
the impossible absence of the consequence would render the reason 
absurd, and hence the assumption of the consequence 1s necessary. 

Vyasa-tirtha refutes at great length the definition of inference 
given by Gangesa in his Tattva-cintamam, where he explains 
concomitance as the coexistence of consequence and reason as 
qualified by the fact of the absence of the latter in each case of the 
absence of the former Had it not been for the fact that in inferences 
of the type of impossible-negatives (kevaldnvayi) no negative 
instances are available where we might have been acquainted with 
cases of absence of the consequence being also cases of absence of 
the reason (sadhyabhavavad-avrttitvam), Gangesga would have been 
glad to define concomitance (vyapfr) as unconditional and invariable 
non-existence of the reason 1n all cases of the non-existence of the 
consequence (sadhyabhavavad-avrttitvam). But owing to the above 
difficulty Gangesa was forced to define concomitance as coexistence 
(samanddhikaranya) of the consequence and reason where the 
reason 1s also qualified as the repository of the negation of all 
possible conditions which could invalidate its unconditional and 
invariable relation to the consequence (sddhya)!. The insight of 
Gangega in formulating such a definition consists in this, that he 


1 pratuyogy-asamanddhskarana-yat-samanddhikaranatyantabhava-pratsyogitd- 
vacchedakdvacchinnam yan na bhavat: tena samam tasya sdmdnddhikaragyam 
vydptsh. Tattva-cintdmunt, Part 1, p. 100 (ed. 1888, Brbhotheca India). 
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thinks that universal existence of the reason in case of the conse- 
quence is alone sufficient for an inference of the latter from the 
former, provided that the reason is pure and unmixed by the 
presence of any other entity. It 1s the presence of other entities 
mixed with the reason that may invalidate its universal coexistence 
with the consequence; so, if that could be eliminated, then mere 
universal existence of the reason in cases of the consequence would 
be sufficient to establish a relation of concomitance between the 
former and the latter. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, points out that the existence of the reason 
in cases of the consequence is not universally valid in all cases of 
inference. Thus in the inference of rain in the upper regions from 
perceiving a rise of water in the river in the lower regions there is 
no spatial coexistence of the reason in the consequence; so also in 
the inference that the constellation Rohzni will shortly rise in the 
east because the constellation Krtitka has already risen. In all such 
cases and in all cases of inference the view of reductio ad absurdum 
(anupapatt:) can always define concomitance in the best possible 
way and therefore can also serve as the best ground for all kinds of 
inference, including the class known as impossible-negatives 
(kevalanvay:). For in the example given of that class, ‘‘this 1s 
expressible because it is an object of knowledge”, we can argue that 
the denial of non-expressibility is a necessary postulate for the 
validity of the incontrovertible experience of its being an object 
of knowledge!. An objection may be raised that, non-expressibility 
being as fictitious an entity as a round square, there would be no 
meaning in further denying it. To this Vy4sa-tirtha’s reply 1s that 
negation may apply even to the fictitious and the non-existent 
(apramantka)*. 

It is evident that this view of concomitance is a later develop- 
ment of theory by Vyasa-tirtha. For Jaya-tirtha, in his Pramdna- 
paddhati, describes concomitance as being inseparable existence 
(avindbhava), which he explains as invariable coexistence (sdha- 
‘carya-nzyama) and also as invariable relation (avyabhicaritah 
sambandhah}. Janardana, however, in his commentary on the 

1 sdam vdcyam sfieyatudt kevalanvay: anumdnam. 

® tatra sddhyadbhavasya asattudd eva sddhyabhdve sat: sddhanasya yopapatts 
tad-abhava-ripdnupapatieh sattvdt; manmate’pramadmkasydp myedha-prati- 


yogitudt. Tarka-tandava (MS., p 6). 
* Pramdna-paddhati, p. 30. 
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Praména-paddhati, holds that this sdhacarya-niyama of Jaya-tirtha 
must be interpreted to mean the reductio ad absurdum of Vyasa- 
tirtha; otherwise it would be evident to all that his view of conco- 
mitance has been intended by the above definition of Jaya-tirtha; 
and he supports his view by pointing out that both in the Pramana- 
laksana and in his commentary on the Pramdna-laksana Jaya-tirtha 
has included inference by residues (parisesa) and implication 
(arthdpatti) within wnference, as he thought that the methods of 
these are practically methods of inference itselft. But this only 
proves that parisesa and arthdpatt: are also kinds of inference and 
not that the method of anupapatt: involved in them should be 
regarded as being the only possible form of inference. Had he 
thought this to be so, he would certainly have mentioned it and 
would not have limited his definition of concomitance to invariable 
coexistence (sdhacarya-ntyama). Chalari-Sesacarya, who faithfully 
follows the footprints of Jaya-tirtha, often repeating his language 
also, explains this invariable coexistence of Jaya-tirtha as ‘‘where 
there is smoke, there is fire’; but he remarks that this invariable 
coexistence means only the existence of an invariable relation of the 
reason to the consequence (atra sadhacaryam hetoh sddhyena sam- 
bandha-matram vivaksitam), and not merely existence in the same 
place (samandadhikaranya). Coexistence therefore is said to mean 
here unfailing relation to the consequence (avyabhicarita-sadhya- 
sambandho vyaptth), and this 1s vyapti?. He also refers to Gangesa’s 
definition of vyapti, noted above, and points out that this definition 
of vydptt would be inapplicable in those instances of inference 
where there is no spatial coexistence (e.g., the inference of rain in 
the upper regions from the rise of water in the river in the lower 
regions)®. He points out on the strength of such instances that 
concomitance cannot be defined as coexistence (samanddhikaranya), 
but 1s an unfailing relation which may hold between a cause and an 
effect existing in different places. On the strength of these instances 
Chalari-gesacarya argues in favour of concomitance without co- 


1 anupapatter vydptitvam ca pramdna-laksane parisesarthapatnhh anumd-visesa 
ity atrdrthdpatir 1a anumdnam apt Gvasyakdnupapattyaiva gamakam sty 
uktatudt. Tarka-tandava (MS., pp 1-2). Also Pramaya-lakgana-ttka, pp. 5~7. 

® Cf. Gangesa’s alternative definition of uydptt in the section on Vasesa- 
vydpt: yat-sambandhstavacchedaka-riipavattvam yasya tasya sd vydphh. 
Tattva-cintdmam, Part 1, p. 156. 

* na tu samadnddhsharagyam eva, Pramdna-candrtkd, p. 8a. 
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existence (vyadhikarana-vydapti) as being possible, and therefore 
advocates the dropping of the coexistence as a necessary condition 
of concomitance. Vy4sa-tirtha seems to have profited by these 
remarks and, instead of remaining content with “unfailing rela- 
tion” of Chalari-Sesacarya, explained this “unfailing relation” as 
being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum (anupapattt)}. 


Tarka (Ratiocination). 


The determining oscillation constituent in a mental process 
leading to inference is called tarka or ttha®. Gautama, in his 
Nydya-siitra, describes it as being ratiocination with a view to 
knowledge of truth, involving attempt at determination of any fact 
as possessing a particular character, based on a proper enquiry 
regarding the cause of such a determination. Thus there is a desire 
to know the truth about the nature of selves as knowers. Are they 
produced or are they uncreated? If they were created, they would 
suffer destruction, like all created things, and would not suffer or 
enjoy the fruits of their own deeds. If they are uncreated, they may 
very well continue to exist for ever to suffer or enjoy the fruits of 
their deeds and undergo rebirth. So the self which undergoes 
rebirth and enjoys or suffers the fruits of all its deeds must neces- 
sarily be uncreated®. Vatsyayana says that tarka 1s neither included 
within the accepted pramdnas nor 1s it a separate pramana, but 1s a 


1 Pramana-candnkd, pp. 8a, 9 

3 ghatvam ca mdnasatva-vydpyo jati-urisesah “tarkaydm"” tty anubhava- 
stddhah. Vefvanatha-vrth, 1, p 40 

Tarka 1s used 1n the sense of tha by Jayanta also in the Nydya-majjari, 
p 586. Jayanta says that its function as #ha consists 1n weakening the chances 
of the weak alternative, thereby strengthening the probability of the stronger 
alternative and so helping the generation of a valid knowledge of the certainty of 
the latter alternative The meaning of tarka here must be distinguished from the 
meaning “inference” (anumdna), which it has in Brahma-siltra, 1 1. 12 (tarkd- 
pratisthdndt . ), and also from its use as the science of logic (dnvutkgskt), one of the 
fourteen subyects of learning (utdyd-sthdna). Ydjflavalkya-smrt, 1. 3; also 
Nydya-mafjarni, pp 3-4 Uha is with Samkhya a quality of buddht and with the 
Mimémsakas it 18 a process of application of recognized linguistic maxims for 
the determination of the sense of words or of sentences (yuktyd prayoga- 
mrfiipanam ithah), rbid. p. 588. Here aha 16 used practically in the sense of 
“inference” and 1s such a pramdna. But here in the Nydya itha or tarka stands 
between mght knowledge and doubt. Thus Jayanta says: tad esa mimdmsaka- 
kalpyamdno nohah pramdna-vyatrekam et: pramdna-sandehadasdntardlavarfl tu 
tarkah kathsto'tra {stre (p 590). 

® Nyd@ya-sittra, 1. 1. 40 and Vitsyiyana’s Vrtt: on it. 
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process which helps the pramdnas to the determination of true 
knowledge?. Keéava Misra, in his Tarka-bhdasya, isinclined toinclude 
it under doubt?. But Annam Bhatta, in his Tarka-dipikd, says that, 
though tarka should properly be counted under false knowledge 
(viparyaya), yet, since it helps the pramdnas, it should be separately 
counted?. The usefulness of tarka in inference consists in assuring 
the mind of the absence of any cases of failure of existence of the 
reason in the consequence and thereby helping the formation of the 
notation of the concomitance of the reason and the consequence‘. 
Visvanatha says that tarka clears away the doubts regarding the 
possible cases of failure (wyabhicéra) of the reason (e.g., 1f smoke 
existed in any instance where there was no fire, then fire would not 
be the cause of smoke), and thereby renders the knowledge of 
concomitance infallible and so helps the work of inference not in a 
direct, but in an indirect way (paramparayd)’. Visvanatha further 
adds that such a ¢arka is of five kinds, namely consideration of the 
fallacy of self-dependence (dimdsraya, e.g., if the knowledge of this 
jug is produced by the knowledge of this jug, then it should be 
different from it), mutual dependence (anyonydsraya, e.g., if this jug 
1s the object of the knowledge as produced by the knowledge, then 
it should be different from this jug), circle (cakraka, if this jug is 
produced by something else produced by this jug, then it should 
be different from anything produced by something else produced 
by this jug), vicious infinite (anavasthd, e.g., if the class concept 
“‘jug”’ refers to all jugs, it cannot refer to things produced by the 
jug), contradictory experience (pramdna-badhitarthaka-prasariga, 
e.g., if smoke exists where there is no fire, then it could not be 
produced by fire, or if there was no fire in the hill, there would be 
no smoke in it)®. 


7 tarko na pramdna-samgrhito na pramdnantaram, 
pramandnadm anugrdhakas tattva-sfidndya parikalpyate. 
Vatsyadyana-bhasya, 1 1. 1. 

2 Tarka-bhdtya, p. 44 Tarka-ditnkd, p. 88. 

® vyabhicdra-;fanabhdva-sampddakatvena tarkasya vydpt-grahe upayogahk. 
Bhavdnand: on Didhtts:, quoted in Nydya-kosa, footnote, p. 292. 

® tathd ca dhitmo yad: vahmi-vyabhicari sydt vahni-janyo na sydt tty anena 
oyabhucdra-sankd-nsrdse rerankufena vydpti-jfidnena anumstir 11 paramparayd 
evdsya upayogah. Vitvandtha-urth, 1. 1. 40. 

® Each of the first three has three varieties, according as 1t refers to knowledge 
(sAaptt), production (utpatt:) and existence (sthsti) Thus the threefold example 
of dtmdfraya would be (i) etad-ghafa-jfidnam yady etat-ghata-janyam sydt etad- 
ghata-bhinnam sydt, (1) ghato’yam yady etad-ghata-janakah sydt, etad-ghaja- 
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Mathurdnatha, in explaining the function of tarka in the forma- 
tion of the notion of concomitance (vydptt), says that, even when 
through noticing the existence of smoke in all known cases of fire 
and the absence of smoke 1n all those places where there is no fire, 
one decides that smoke 1s produced by fire or not, it is there that 
tarka helps to remove all legitimate doubts. As Gangeéa shows, 
such a tarka would proceed thus: Either smoke is produced by fire 
or it is not produced there. So, if smoke 1s produced neither by fire 
nor by not-fire, it is not produced at all. If, however, there are the 
doubts whether smoke is from not-fire, or whether it can sometimes 
be where there is no fire, or whether it is produced without any 
cause (ahetuka), then none of us can have the notion of inseparable 
existence of fire in all cases of smoke so as to lead us to action 
(sarvatva sva-kriyd-vydghdtah)'. A course of thought such as 1s 
called tarka 1s helpful to the formation of the notion of conco- 
mitance only when a large number of positive and negative cases 
has been actually perceived and a provisional certainty has been 
reached. Even when the provisional certainty is reached, so long 
as the mind is not cleared by the above tarka the series of doubts 
(samsaya-dhara) might continue to rise*. It cannot be urged, says 
Gangega, that, even when by the above method the notion of 
concomitance has been formed, there might still arise doubts 
whether fire might not be the cause of smoke or whether smoke 
might be without any cause; for, had it been so, you would not 
always (ntyata) make fire when you wanted smoke, or eat when you 
wanted to satisfy your hunger, or use words to carry your ideas to 


bhinnah sydt, (111) ayam ghato yady etad-ghata-vurtith sydt, tathdtvena upalabhyeta 
Example of anyonydfraya in jiapts: ayam ghato yady etad-ghafa-jfidna-janya- 
jidna-vyayah sydt etad-ghata-blunnah sydt Example of cakraka in utpatt: 
ghatoyam yady etad-ghata-yanyu-yanyayanyah syat tada etad-ghata-janya- 
janya-bhinnam sydt. Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, speaking of older 
Nyfya tradition, adds seven others, vydghdta (contradiction), pratbandht- 
kalpand (irrelevant thesis), /d@ghava (minimum postulation), gaurava (too much 
postulation), wtsarga (general rule), apavdda (exception), vaydtya (class- 
difference) But Viévanatha, whose list of these varies somewhat from the above, 
as he drops vydghdta and has prathamopasthitatva, and wmgamana-uirraha for 
pratbandn-kalpand, apavdda and vaydtya, holds that these are not properly 
tarka, but are so called only because they help as accessories to pramdnas 
(praména-sahakanitva-ripa-sddharmydt tathd vyavahdrah). Vsvandtha-urtt, 
I. 1. 49. 

1 Gangeéa on tarka and Mathurinitha’s commentary thereon. Tattva- 


entdmam, Part u, pp. 219-28 
" Ibid p. 220; see also Kamakhy&natha’s note, also p. 228. 
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others. Such regular attempts themselves show that in such cases 
there are no doubts (¢ankd); for, had there been doubts, these 
attempts would not be so invariable. It is not possible that you 
would be in doubt whether fire is the cause of smoke and yet always 
kindle fire when you try to get smoke. The existence of doubt in 
such cases would contradict your invariable attempt to kindle fire 
whenever you wanted smoke; doubts can be admitted only so long 
as one’s actions do not contradict (sva-kriyd-vyaghdta) them’. 
Sriharsa, however, arguing from the Vedanta point of view, 
denies the power of tarka to dispel doubt. He urges that, if it is 
said that tarka necessarily dispels doubts in all cases and helps the 
formation of any particular notion of concomitance, then this state- 
ment must itself depend on some other notion of concomitance, 
and so on, leading us to a vicious imfinite (anavasthad). Moreover, 
the fact that we know the universal coexistence of fire and smoke, 
and do not perceive any other element universally abiding in the 
fire which is equally universally coexistent with fire, does not prove 
that there is no such element in it which is really the cause of smoke 
(though apparently fire may appear as its cause). Our perception 
can certify only the existence or non-existence of all that is visible 
under the normal conditions of visual perception; it cannot say 
anything regarding the presence or absence of entities not controlled 
by these conditions, or we could only say that in the absence of fire 
there is absence of a specific kind of smoke; we could not say that 
there would be absence of all kinds of smoke; for it is just possible 
that there is some other kind of cause producing some special kind 
of smoke which we have not yet perceived; mere non-perception 
would not prove that such a special kind of smoke does not exist 
at all, since perception applies only to entities that are perceptible 
and 1s guided by its own conditions, and cannot therefore apply to 
entities which cannot be brought under those conditions®. The 
tarka which is supposed to dispel doubt by the supposition of 
contradiction of experience and which would thus support conco- 


1 tad eva hy déakkyate yasmunn dsankyamdne sva-kriyd-vydghdato na bhavatit:; 
na ht sambhavat suayam vahny-dd:kam dhumdd:-kdryyartham nyamata upddatte 
tat-kdranam tan netydfattkyate ca Ind. p 232 

® tad-adarianasya dpdtato hetv~antara-prayojyavantara-jdty-adarianena ayo- 
gyatayd avikalpyatudd apy upapatteh; yada tu hetvu-antara-prayayo dhiimasya 
wfeso drakryate taddsau utkalpisyate 1h sambhdvandyd durmvdratvdt. 

Sriharga’s Khandana-khanda-khddya, p. 680. 
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mitance, not being itself grounded on concomitance, would naturally 
fail to do its part; for, if such groundless tarka could be supposed 
to establish concomitance, that would itself be contradiction 
(vydghdta). Udayana had said that, if even when no doubt 1s 
present you suppose that doubt might arise in the future, that can 
only be due to inference, so inference 1s valid. No doubts need be 
entertained regarding the concomitance underlying tarka, as that 
would lead to the contradiction of our own actions; for we cannot 
say that we believe fire to be the cause of smoke and still doubt it. 
Sriharga had replied to this by saying that, where there is ex- 
perience of failure of coexistence, that itself makes the supposition 
of concomitance doubtful; when there is no experience of failure 
of coexistence, there is no end of indefinite doubts lurking about; 
for these unknown doubts are only put an end to when a specific 
failure of coexistence is noticed; so under no circumstances can 
doubts be dispelled by tarka!. The main point of the dispute 
consists in this, that, while Sriharsa 1s afraid to trust tarka because 
of the supposed doubts, Udayana thinks that, if we are so pessi- 
mistic, then we should have to stop all our actions. None of them, 
however, discusses the middle course of probability, which may 
lead us to action and may yet not be considered as proved valid 
inference. Vardhamana, however, in commenting on the above 
verse of Udayana, refers to Gangeéga as holding that tarka does not 
lead to the formation of the notion of concomitance?. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, in his Tarka-tdndava, urges that tarka is 
not an indispensable condition of the notion of concomitance; by 
faith in trusty persons, or from inherited tendencies, as a result of 
experiences in past life, or through acquiescence in universally 
1 Udayana’s verse ran as follows 
Sanka ced anumdsty eva na cec chank& tatastaram 
vyaghdtadvadhir Géankd tarkah fankavadhtwy matah. 
Kusumdéfjah, 1. 7. 
Sriharga gave his reply to this by slightly changing Udayana’s words as follows: 
vydghdto yadt sankdst: na cec chankd tatastaram 
vydghdatdvadiur déanka tarkah fankdvadhth kutah. 
Khandana-khanda-khddya, p. 693 
Gangeéa suggests that the word uydghdta in Sriharga means fatlure of coexistence 
(sahadnavasthdna-myama), while in Udayana it means contradiction of one’s own 
actions (sva-kriyd-vydghdtah). But, as Vyasa-tirtha shows, the word may be 
taken in the latter sense even in Sriharga © Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 25) 
s atraésmatpstrcaranah, tarko na vydpts-grdhakah kintu 


vyabhscdra-jfiandbhdva-saharkytam sahacéra-daréanam. 
Prakdfa, 11, p. 26. 
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accepted views, we may have a notion of concomitance without 
going through the process of tarka. He seems, however, to be 
largely in agreement with the view of tarka as held by Gangeéa 
according to the above statement of Vardhamana, in holding that 
tarka does not lead directly to the establishment of concomitance. 
For he says that tarka does not directly lead us to the establishment 
of concomitance, since concomitance is directly grasped by a wide 
experience (bhityo-darsana) of coexistence, qualified by a knowledge 
of absence of failure of coexistence’. Vacaspati also holds more or 
less the same view when he says that it is the sense-organ, aided by 
the memory of wide experience, that grasps this natural relation of 
concomitance®. Vydsa-tirtha says that the determination of absence 
of vitiating conditions (upddhi), which is a function of tarka, 
becomes necessary only in some kinds of inference; it is not always 
awaited. If it were always necessary, then tarka being required for 
all notions of concomitance and concomitance being the basis of 
tarka, there would be a vicious infinite*. If failures of coexistence 
are not known, then from cases of coexistence the self may immedi- 
ately form the notion of concomitance*. What is necessary therefore 
is to dispel the doubts as to failure of coexistence (vyabhicara- 
sanka-nivrtti-dvara). But such doubts come only occasionally 
(Rvacitkaiva) and not always; and such occasional doubts require to 
be dispelled by only an occasional recourse to tarka. It cannot be 
argued that the possibility of doubts may remain in all cases and 
hence in all cases there is necessity for the exercise of the tarka; 
for it may well be asked, do such doubts arise of themselves in our 
minds or are they raised by others? On the first supposition one 
may have doubts even as to the perception of one’s hands and feet, 
or one might even have doubts in regard to one’s doubts, which 
would render even the doubts invalid. If it is held that doubts 
arise only when other possible alternatives are suggested, then it 
has to be agreed that there will be many cases where no such 

1 aps ca tarko na sdkgdd vydpts-grdhakak bhityo-darsana-vyabhscdrddarfana- 
sahakyta-pratyaksenawa tad-grahandt. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 20). 

3 bhityo-darfana-janita-samskdra-salitam tndriyam eva svdbhdvika-samban- 
dha-grahi. Tdtparya-fikd. 

* This has already been poimted out above in dealing with Srtharga’s 
objections. 

‘ adrste vyabhicdre tu sadhakam tad ati sphutam 

jAayate saksinaivdddha minavadho na tad bhavet. 
Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 21). 
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alternatives would be suggested or the probability of one of them 
might be so strongly suggested that there will be no occasion for 
doubts. So it must be admitted that in many cases we have a 
natural belief in certain orders of coexistence, where no doubts 
arise of themselves (sva-rastka-vrsvasasydvasyakatvan na sarvata 
Sanka)’; no one is seen going through a never-ending series of 
doubts all his life (na cavirala-lagna-sanka-dhard anubhttyate). On 
the second supposition also, no one can suggest that doubts may 
always arise: in the relation of smoke and fire one cannot suggest 
that there may still be some other entity, different from fire, which 
causes smoke; for, if this were a sensible entity, it would have been 
perceived, and, if it were non-sensible, there would be no proof at 
all that a non-sensible entity existed or could exist. For, if Sriharsa 
should be so doubtful of all things, it might be suggested that in ail 
the proofs in favour ot monism (advaita) there may be a thousand 
faults and in the arguments of the dualists there may be a thousand 
good points, and so in consequence of these doubts you could not 
come to any conclusion establishing your doctrine of monism?. 
If a belief in a concomitance arises, the mere indefinite possibility 
of doubt does not shake one off his natural conviction of the conco- 
mitance as valid’ If you yourself would eat whenever you had 
hunger to appease, you cannot say that you have still doubts that 
eating may not after all be the cause of appeasing of hunger. 
Moreover, what is gained by urging that possibility of doubts 
always remains? Is it meant to destroy the validity of all inference 
or of all notions of concomitance? No one who wishes to admit the 
usefulness of inference would think of destroying the means—the 
notion of concomitance—by which it is established. If conco- 
mitance is not established, the Vedantist will find that it is im- 
possible to understand the meanings of those Vedic monistic words 
by which he wishes to establish monism. Again, if inference is to 
be valid, that can only be established by inference and not by 
perception. Without inference the Vedantist could neither establish 
anything nor refute any assertions made by his opponents, contra- 
dicting his own doctrines. It seems therefore that Sriharsa would 


1 Tarka-tdpdava, pp. 22-3. * Itid. p. 24. 

* na hes grahya-samsaya-mdatram micaya-prattbandhakam; na ca utpannasya 
ers balavad bddhakam asti yena autsargrham prdmdnyam apodyeta. 

. P. 24. 
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carry out an inference as if there were no fear of the supposed 
doubts and yet, merely for the sake of saying it, say that there is a 
possibility of the existence of doubts in all inferences?. 

The main points that arise from the above discussion are that, 
while Sriharsa would argue that tarka cannot remove the doubts 
threatening the validity of any notion of concomitance and while 
the Natyayikas would hold that tarka, on account of its function of 
removing doubts from notions of concomitance, is a necessary 
factor of all inferential process, Vyasa-tirtha argues that, though the 
power of tarka in removing doubts is admitted, yet, since in many 
of our inferences no doubts requiring the help of tarka would arise, 
it is not true that tarka 1s a necessary factor in all inferences’. 
From what has been said above it will appear that there is some 
subtle difference of opinion in the Nyaya school regarding the real 
function of tarka. But the general tendency seems to be to restrict 
the function of tarka to removing doubts and thereby paving the 
way for the formation of the notion of concomitance; but it does 
not directly produce the notion of concomitance (na tu vydpti- 
grahaka) nor does 1t verify particular inductions by the application 
of general principles of uniformity of nature’. 


1 Id pp 25-31 

1 It cannot, however, be said that the Nyfya would urge the neceasity of 
tarka in all instances of inference The older Nyaya writers do not say anything 
explicitly on the subject, but Visvanatha, in his Muktdvalt, states that tarka 1s 
necessary only in those cases where there are doubts regarding the forming of the 
notion of concomitance Where no doubts naturally arise, there 18 no necessity 
of tarka (yatra svata eva sankd navatarats tatra na tarkdpeksdpi). Muktavalt, 137. 

Dinakara, however, in his commentary on the Muktdvalt 137, thinks that 
there are two kinds of tarka, clearance of doubts and the formation of con- 
comitance (tarka$ ca diurvidho samsaya-parisodhako vydpti-grdhakaé ca) This 
however 1s directly opposed to the view of Vardhamiina cited above. 

*? The wording of Dr Seal’s brief references to the subyect of tarka in 
A History of Hindu Chemistry by Dr P. C. Ray (p 264) 18 inexact. He says there: 
“ Tarka or Uha, then, 18 the verification and vindication of particular inductions 
by the application of the general principles of Uniformity of Nature and of 
Causality, principles which are themselves based on repeated observation 
(bhityo-darfana) and the ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
Uniformity or Causality (bhityo-darfana-yamta-samskdra-sahitam indriyam eva 
sudbhauska-sambandha-graht Vicaspati)”’ Thus tarka also helps in dispelling 
doubt (sandeha). 

On its function in clearing the way to the formation of the notion of concom- 
itance: mdrga-sddhana-dvdrena tarkasya tattva-sfidndrthatvam tha uwakptam. 
Nydya-mafjart, p. 586. Mathuriinitha also points out that the function of tarka 
1s to supply such grounds that doubts may not arise, but it 1s not vydpt-grdhaka 
(tarkah fankdnutpattau prayojakak...). Mathurainatha on Tattva-csntdmagi, 
Part Il, p. 240. 
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So far Vyasa-tirtha has been using the word tarka in the 
accepted Nyaya sense and, using it in that sense, he has been 
showing that the removal of doubts is not indispensable for the 
formation of the notion of concomitance. Tarka consists according 
to him, however, in the necessary awakening of the knowledge of 
absence of the reason owing to absence of the consequence; taken 
from this point of view, it becomes identical with inference 
(anumdna). Jaya-tirtha also says in his Pramdana-paddhati that tarka 
means the necessary assumption of something else (consequence), 
when a particular character or entity (reason) is perceived or 
taken for granted (kasyacid dharmasyangikare’rthantarasydpddanam 
tarkah)'. Granted that there is no fire in the hill, it must neces- 
sarily be admitted that there is no smoke in it; this is tarka and this 
is also inference®. Tarka is thus the process by which the assump- 
tion of one hypothesis naturally forces the conclusion as true. This 
1s therefore a pramdna, or valid source of knowledge, and should 
not be considered as either doubt or false knowledge, as some 
Nyaya writers did, or, as other Nyaya writers considered it to be, 
different from both doubt and decision (nérnaya). Thus according 
to Vyasa-tirtha tarka has a twofold function, one as the dispeller of 
doubts and a help to other pramdnas, and the other as inference. 
The main point that Vy4sa-tirtha urges against Udayana (who holds 
the function of tarka to be merely the removal of undesirable 
assumptions) and against Vardhamana (who holds that the function 
of tarka is merely the removal of doubt of the absence of the conse- 
quence) is that, if tarka does not take account of the material 
discrepancy or impossibility of facts involved in the assumption of 
the absence of the consequence (fire) when the smoke 1s present, 
then even the doubts or undesirable assumptions will not be 
removed; and, if it does take account thereof, then it yields new 
knowledge, is identical with inference, and is a pramdna itself*. 
Tarka may be treated as a negative inference, e.g., “had it been 


1 Pramdna-paddhah, p. 36a manmate tu angikrtena sddhydbhavena saha 
anangikptasya sadhandbhdvasya vydpakatva-pramad vd sddhydbhadvdngtkara- 
rimsttaka-sddhandbhavasydngtkartavyatea-pramd vd tarkyate’nena tt: vyutpattyd 
tarkah. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 78). 

% parvato nirdhimatuendngikartavyah mragnikatvena angikptatvdd hradavat 
sty anumdnam eva tarkah, Ibid. p. 84. 

* kurt ca para-mate tarkasya kim utgaya-parifodhane upayogah kim Udayana- 
rityd anista-prasafjanatvamdtrena upayogah, kim vd Varddhamdnddi-rityd 
sddhydbhava-sandeha-mvarttanena Ibid. p. 92. 
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without fire, it would have been without smoke; but it is not so”. 
Being such a negative inference, it stands as an independent in- 
ference, and, as it may also be used to strengthen a positive in- 
ference, it may also be considered in that case an additional support 
to it (pramdandnam anugrahaka), just as what is known by perception 
may again be strengthened by inference'. Its function in removing 
doubts in other cases remains just as it has been shown before; but 
everywhere the root principle involved 1n it is necessary supposition 
rendering other alternatives impossible (anyathadnupapattr), which 
1s the principle also in inference®. 


Concomitance (Vy4pti). 


The word wydpt: in Sanskrit is a noun formed from the root 
vyap, ‘‘to pervade”. The consequence (e.g., fire) pervades all cases 
of smoke, 1.e., the circle of the consequence is not smaller than the 
circle of smoke and encloses 1t; consequence is therefore called the 
pervader (vydpaka) and the reason (e.g. smoke) as the object of this 
action of pervading is called the pervaded (vydpya). Thus in the 
case of smoke and fire there is an unfailing relation (avyabhicanita- 
sambandha) between them and the former 1s called vydpya and the 
latter vydpaka. This unfailing relation may however be of four 
kinds. First, the two circles might coincide (samauvrtt:), in which 
case the reason may be treated as consequence and inferred from 
the consequence treated as reason and vice versa. Thus one may 
argue both ways: it is sinful because it is prohibited in the Vedas 
and it is prohibited in the Vedas because it 1s sinful; here the two 
circles coincide. Secondly, when one circle is smaller than the 
other, as in the case of smoke and fire (nyiinddhtka-vrtt1); the circle 
of fire is larger than the circle of smoke and so one could infer smoke 
from fire, but not fire from smoke—vydpya is smaller than the 
vyadpaka, Thirdly, where the two circles are mutually exclusive 
(paraspara-parthdrenaiva vartate), e.g., the class-concept cow 
(gotva) and the class-concept horse (afvatva); where there is one, 
there is not the other. There is a retation of exclusion here, but not 
the relation of a vydpya and vydpaka. Fourthly, where the two are 

| sddhandnumdnam vmawa yadi miragmkah sydt tarhs mrdhiimah syat tathd 
cdéyam mrdhiima it: tarka-rilpdnumdnenawa agnsiddheh. Ibid. p. 90. 


§ saksdd anyathdnupapatt:-pramdpaka-tarka-vyoya-krta-vivodhasya sattudt. 
Ikid. p. 89. 
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sometimes mutually exclusive, yet sometimes found to be coinci- 
dent; thus cooking is done by women, yet there are men who cook; 
cook and males are mutually exclusive, though there may be some 
males who cook (kvacit samavista apt kvactt paraspara-pariha- 
renatva vartate). The circle of cooking is divided between males and 
females. Here also there is a relation between cooking and males, 
but it is not unfailing (avyabhecaritd) ; unfailing relation means that, 
where there is one, there must be the other also. 

When a man observes the coexistence of fire and smoke, he 
naturally revolves in his mind “‘is it in this place that fire and smoke 
are seen together, while in other places and at other times the 
presence of one excludes the presence of the other, or are they 
always found together”; then by observing in several instances, he 
finds that, where there is smoke, there is fire, and that, where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke, and that in some cases at least there is 
fire, but no smoke. These observations are followed by a considera- 
tion such as this: ‘‘since, though in many cases fire coexists with 
smoke, in some cases at least fire is found where there is no smoke, 
does smoke, although in all the cases known to me it exists with 
fire, ever remain without it, or does it always coexist with fire?” 
Then again the consideration arises that the relation of smoke to 
fire is determined by the presence of wet wood (adrendhana), which 
may be called a vitiating condition (upddht), i.e., had this condition 
not been there, there would have been unqualified coexistence of 
fire with smoke, and wice versa. This vitiating condition (upddhs) 
exists in all cases of smoke, but not in all cases of fire!. Where the 
coexistence is not determined by any such vitiating condition, 
the coexistence is universally mutual. There are some qualities 
which are common to both fire and smoke (e.g., both of them are 
objects of knowledge: yathd prameyatvam), and these cannot de- 
termine the connection. There are other qualities which do not 
belong either to smoke or fire, and these also cannot determine the 
connection. It is only the vitiating condition of the presence of wet 
wood which by its absence can dissociate fire from smoke, but 
cannot dissociate smoke from fire. If there were any such condition 
which was present in all cases of fire, but not in all cases of smoke, 
then the inference of fire from smoke would have been faulty as the 


1 This vitiating condition will therefore falstfy an inference such as “There 
is amoke in the hill because there 1s fire.” 
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inference of smoke from fire 1s faulty. Now, so far as we have 
observed, there 1s no such condition which is present in all cases of 
fire, but not in all cases of smoke; the fear that there may be some 
vitiating conditions which are too subtle for our senses is illegiti- 
mate, for, if it 1s neither perceived nor known by any other sources 
of knowledge (pramdandntara-vedya), the doubt that it may still 
somehow exist cannot arise. So, when we are satisfied that there 
are no vitiating conditions, there anses the notion of invanable 
concomitance (avindbhdva-pramitih)}!. So the invariable conco- 
mitance 1s grasped by perception aided by wide experience, 
associated with absence of any knowledge of exception to co- 
existence and ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions, 
operating as accessories. When once the mutual invariable relation 
between smoke and fire is grasped, then, wherever smoke is per- 
ceived, fire 1s inferred*. This description of the formation of the 
notion of concomitance seems to be more or less the same as the 
Nyaya view; there also the perceiving of coexistence, associated 
with the knowledge of absence of exception, is said to lead to the 
formation of the notion of concomitance’. 


1 Vya&sa-tirtha remarks here that the ascertasnment of the absence of vitiating 
conditions 1s necessary in most cases where there are doubts as to their possible 
existence, but should not be insisted upon as indispensable 1n all cases; for then, 
this ascertainment of absence of vitrating conditions being dependent on de- 
termination of concomutance and that on previous ascertainment of absence of 
vitiating condstions, there would be infinite regress (anavasthd) yd tu Paddhatav 
upddhi-micayasya sahakdnituoktth sd tu upddht-sankdsthdbuprdyd na tu sdrva- 
tnikdbhiprdyd anyatha upaddhy-abhadva-mscayasya vyadpts-sapeksa-tarkddhinatuena- 
navasthdpdtat Tarka-tandava (MS, p 22) 

* Pramdna-paddhat, pp. 31-5 

* vyabhicadra-jfidna-uraha-sahakrtam sahacdra-darfanam vydapt-gradhakam 
Tattva-cintdmam, p. 210 Legitimate doubts regarding invariable concomitance 
may be removed by farka, as has already been described above. 

Vyasa-tirtha, following the Nydya-sudhda, defines vitiating conditions (upddhs) 
as sddhya-vydpakatve sat: sidhandvydpaka upddher tt , and he objects to Udayana’s 
definition of it as sddhya-sama-vydptatve sat: sidhanavydpaka upddhth and also to 
Gangeéa’s definition of it as paryavasita-sadhya-vydpakatve satt sddhandvydpaka 
upddixh. But the purport aimed at by these various definstions 1s the same, as 
has been explained above. The distinctions are more verbal and scholastic than 
logical or philosophical; it will therefore be an unnecessary digression to enter 
into these. See the whole discussion on upddhs in Vyasa-tirtha’s Tarka-tandava 
(MS., pp. 44-61). 
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Epistemological Process in Inference. 


The Nydya holds that, when a person acquainted with the 
relation of concomitance existing between smoke and fire sees 
smoke on a hill, he remembers the relation of concomitance 
(vydpti-smarana), that this smoke is invariably and unconditionally 
connected with fire!; then the two ideas are connected, namely, 
that the smoke which has unconditional invariable relations with 
fire is in che hill. It is this third synthesis of knowledge that leads 
us to the inference of fire in the hill. Vyasa-tirtha, following the 
Nyaya-sudhd, argues that this view may be true 1n all those cases 
where a concomitance (vydpti) is remembered on seeing the reason 
(hetu), but, where the concomitance is remembered without seeing 
the reason, the threefold synthesis cannot be admitted. Prabhakara, 
however, holds that all inference proceeds from two distinct 
propositions, and no synthesis is required. The two propositions 
are ‘‘smoke is pervaded by fire” and “‘the hill is smoky.” Prabha- 
kara holds that, since knowledge as formulated in the above two 
propositions must invariably and unconditionally precede all 
inference, there is no necessity for believing their synthesis to be 
the cause of inference, since no such synthesis really happens. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, argues that such a synthesis is a real psycho- 
logical state in inference and other mental operations, such as 
recognition, etc. Moreover, if the identity of the smoke (with 
which fire was found invariably present) with the smoke now per- 
ceived in the hill were not established by the synthesis of the two 
propositions, it would be a syllogism of four terms and hence 
invalid*, Moreover, the movement of thought involved in inference 
requires such a synthesis, without which the two propositions would 
be unrelated and statical (#irvydpaka) and no inference would follow. 


Various Considerations regarding Inference. 


Inference is of three kinds: (i) of cause from effect (kdryd- 
numdana), as the inference of fire from smoke, (ii) of effect from 
cause (kdrandnumdna), as the inference of rain from gathering 


1 ayam dhitmo vahm-vydpya or vahm-vydpya-dhiimavan ayam th. Nyaya view. 
2 evam ca Aimest prameyam vahm-vydpyam paravatas ca prameyavdan its 
jhana-doayam iva kafad dharmo vahm-vydpyahk parvatas ca dhitmavdan st: visfa~ 
baktam paraspara-vartandbhajfiam jitdna-dvayam api ndnumsti-hetuh. 
Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 68). 
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clouds, (iii) inference of a different order from cause-effect types 
(akarya-karanadnumdna), as the inference of colour from taste (rase 
riipasya). From another point of view inference is of two kinds: 
(i) drsta, where the inferred object is perceivable (pratyaksa-yogya), 
as of fire from smoke, and (ii) sémdnyato-drsta, where it is not per- 
ceivable (pratyaksdyogya), as of the existence of the sense of vision 
from the perception of colours. This division of inference into 
drsta and adrsta may be made from another point of view. Thus, 
when an inference 1s made on the basis of the concomitance directly 
observed between two entities (e.g., fire and smoke), it is called 
drsta; but, when an inference is made on the basis of similarity or 
analogy, it is called sémanyato-drsta, as the inference that, just as 
ploughing, etc., lead to the production of crops, so sacrifices also 
produce heavenly enjoyments, since they have this similarity that 
both are results of effort. Inference may again be considered as being 
of two kinds: (i) inference of one right knowledge from another 
right knowledge (sadhandnumana), e.g., of fire from smoke, (ii) the 
inference of false knowledge (d&sandnumdna), e.g., “‘this cannot 
prove its conclusion, since it is contradicted by experience.” Again, 
some hold that inference is of three kinds: (i) by absolute agree- 
ment in presence (where no case of absence is possible), (ii) by 
absolute absence (where no outside positive instance is possible), 
and (ii1) by combination of agreement in presence and absence; in 
accordance with this it is kevalanvay: (impossible-negation), 
kevala-vyatirekt (impossible-position) and anvaya-vyatireki (joint 
positive-negative). Thus the proposition ‘‘all objects of knowledge 
are expressible” is an example of the first type of inference, since 
No negative instance is possible of which we could say that this is 
not an object of knowledge and 1s not also expressible; the proposi- 
tion ‘‘all living bodies are endowed with souls, since they have 
lives”’ is an example of inference of the second type. This can only 
be proved by an appeal to negative instances such as ‘‘all those who 
are not endowed with souls are not living”’; for, since the proposi- 
tion comprehends all positive instances, no positive instances apart 
from the proposition under consideration are available. The third 
type is the ordinary one of inference where concomitance is ex- 
perienced through both positive and negative instances. 
Inference is said again to be of two kinds: first sudrtha, where 
the knowledge of the reason with its concomitance rises in one’s 
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own mind of itself, and secondly pardrtha, where such a knowledge 
is for the instruction of others. As regards the constituent 
propositions (avayava) of inference, Vyasa-tirtha discusses the ten- 
proposition view of older Nyaya writers (jaran-natya@yika), also the 
five-proposition view of the later Nyaya writers}, the three-proposi- 
tion view of the Mimamsa, and also the two-proposition view 
of example and the application of reason (uddharanopanayar) of 
the Buddhists. Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since the value of these 
constituent propositions consists in reminding persons of a par- 
ticular concomitance or in rousing an enquiry in those who did not 
know it before, there is necessity only for as many propositions 
as are necessary for the purpose, in accordance with the circum- 
stances under which the inference is being made or the state of 
mind of the person who makes 1t—so that there may be cases where 
only the enunciating proposition, reason and examplc are necessary, 
there may be cases where only the enunciating proposition com- 
bined with the reason is necessary (agnt-vydpta-dhiimavan 
parvato’gnimdn ttt hetu-garbha-pratyvd), or, when in certain cases 
the discussion presupposes the enunciating proposition, only the 
reason may be necessary, and so on”. So there is no fixed rule as 
to the number of constituent propositions necessary for inference; 
it all depends upon the nature of the case whether two, three or 
more propositions are necessary. 

Both Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha devote a long discussion to the 
division of fallacies (upapattt-dosa) and criticize the Nyaya division 
of the same; but, as these have but little philosophical bearing, 
I feel inclined to omit them’. 


Testimony. 


Madhva and his followers admitted only three kinds of means of 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, and the testimony of the 
Vedas, All other kinds of means of knowledge (pramdna) admitted 
in other systems, such as arthdpatti, sambhava, etc., are shown to 
be but modes of inference’. The Vedas are regarded as having by 

1 syfldsa- a-sakya-prapth prayoana-samsayamrdsah pratyfia-hetilddha-~ 
ranopanaya-mgamandni sts dasdvayavd ttt yaran-narydytkd dhuh. Tarka-tandava. 

* uwddenawa pratiyfid-siddhau kutah parvato’gmmdan it praine agm-vydpta- 
dhiemavattedd 1ts hetu-matrena vd. Tarka-tdpdava (MS., p. 10). 

* See Pramdna-paddhati, pp. 48-79; also Tayka-tdndava(MS , pp. 114 et seq.). 

« Pramana-paddhati, pp. 86-go. 
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themselves independent force of knowledge. They are uncreated 
(apauruseya) and eternal (nttya). They are valid means of know- 
ledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived from the speech 
of any person, they must be regarded as uncreated!. No attempt, 
however, was made to prove that the Vedas were valid means of 
knowledge; but, as their validity was not questioned by any of the 
Hindu schools, that was taken as accepted, and then it was argued 
that, since they were not uttered by anyone, they were uncreated 
and eternal. It was sought to establish this uncreatedness of the 
Vedas as against the Nyaya view that they were created by God 
(Isvara). Vyasa-tirtha argues that it is better to accept the direct 
validity of the Vedas on the ground of their being uncreated, than 
to do it in an indirect way through the admission of an omniscient 
being as their author; for there is no certainty that even such 
authors would not try to deceive mankind by false statements. 
Buddha himself 1s an incarnation of God, and yet he deceived the 
people by false teachings. Tradition also does not ascribe any 
author to the Vedas. If they had been created, they would be of 
the same kind as the holy scriptures of the Buddhists or Jains. If 
the importance of scriptures were to be judged by the number of 
people who followed them, then the Mahomedan scriptures would 
have a superior place. God may be regarded as the great teacher 
of the Vedas, being the first person who uttered and taught them’. 
He did not create them and He remembers them always; so that 
there is no chance of the Vedic order of words being destroyed. 
Ordinarily the claim of facts to validity 1s prior to that of the words 
which express them, and the latter depends on the former; but in 
the case of the Vedas the words and passages have a validity which 
1s prior to facts and independent of them. The Madhva view thus 
combines the Nyaya and the Mimamsa views of the Vedas without 
agreeing with either. 
1 pauruseya-iabddpramanakatve sats sapramanakatuat 
Tarka-tandava (MS , p. 100). 


* tfvaro'f: hy asman-mate... Veda-sampraddya-pravartakatudn mahopda- 
dhydya eva. Ibid. p. 122. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS 


Vyasa-tirtha, Madhustidana and Ramacarya on the 
Falsity of the World. 


THE Vedantists urge that the world-appearance is false. But 
before entering into any discussion about the nature of falsehood 
it is required that the Vedantists should give a definition of false- 
hood. Five principal definitions have been adduced by the old 
Vedantists; of these the first is that falsehood is that which is the 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being (sattudtyanta- 
bhavative sati asattvatyantata-bhavavattva-riipam visistam'). But 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since one of these is the negation of the 
other, joint assertion of them both will be against the Law of ex- 
cluded middle and therefore will be self-contradictory; the fact 
that both being and non-being may be admitted independently is 
no reason for their joint admission (e.g., the hare and horn both 
exist separately, but the hare’s horn exists nowhere). To this the 
reply of Madhusiidana is that the Law of excluded middle does not 
apply to every case of the relation between being and non-being. 
Thus the false-appearances have being so far as they appear and 
non-being so far as they are non-existent; exclusion of being does 
not necessarily lead us to non-being, and vice versa. To this the 
retort given by the author of Tarargini 1s that the Sankarites them- 
selves say that, if a thing has no being, it cannot appear, which 
shows that they themselves admit the Law of excluded middle, the 
force of which can never be denied, as Logic amply demonstrates 
in the examination of any and every specific relation of being and 
non-being. 

The second definition of falsehood by the Sankarites is that 
falsehood is that which can be denied at all times even where 
it appears to exist (prati-pannopddhu traikdlika-nisedha-pratt- 
yogitvam). To this Vyasa-tirtha says that, if the denial is true, then 
this true thing would exist side by side with Brahman and thus the 


1 Nydydmrta, p. 22. 
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theory of extreme monism would break down (nisedhasya tattrikatve 
advaita-hdnith) ; if the denial is false or true only in a limited manner 
(vydvaharika), then the world-appearance would become true. 
Again, what does the denial actually mean? These supposed ap- 
pearances are said to be produced from a material cause, and they 
are perceived as existing at the time of perception; and, if it is held 
that even then they have no existence at all as such, then they must 
be absolutely without being, like the chimerical hare’s horn. If it 
is held that the difference of the world-appearance from chimerical 
entities like the hare’s horn, etc., is that they are absolutely in- 
describable, then the reply is that the very term ‘“‘indescribable”’ 
describes their nature. Again, that which is absolutely non- 
existing cannot in any way appear in knowledge (asatah a-pratitav), 
and therefore it 1s not possible to make reference to it or to relate 
it in any way to anything else. The Sankarites themselves hold that 
what is non-existing cannot appear in knowledge (asac cet na 
pratiyeta), and thus they themselves deny the possibility of any 
being-in-knowledge of that which is non-existing. Again, reality 
is not the same as mere appearance in knowledge, and consequently, 
if Brahman remained always uncontradicted in knowledge, its 
reality could not on that ground be affirmed. Again, it is not true 
that words denoting absolutely non-existing and chimerical things, 
such as the hare’s horn, produce no knowledge; for they also 
produce some notion; the difference between ordinary illusions 
and the chimerical entities is this that, while the ground of the 
ordinary illusions is mght and valid, chimerical entities have no 
ground at all. Therefore, since chimerical entities can also be made 
objects of awareness they appear in knowledge as non-existing. 
The Vedic text “‘non-being alone existed in the beginning” (asad 
eva idam agre dsit) also testifies to the fact that ‘‘non-being” 
may appear as existent. Also non-being cannot be defined as that 
which is different from mere “being” (sat) and “‘the indescribable” 
(a-nirvdcya); for the latter can only be understood through the 
concept of non-being and vice versa. Thus non-being may be de- 
fined as that which is different from that being which cannot at all 
times be denied at all places (sérvatrika-traikalika-nisedha-prati- 
yogitva-riipa-sadanyasyaiva tattvdc ca). If the indescribable 
(a-nsrvdcya) is defined as that which can be denied at all times, it 
is the same as non-being itself. Also non-being cannot be defined 
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as that which is incapable of fulfilling any practical purpose; for 
even the conch-shell-silver, which is admitted to be false, can serve 
to rouse an effort to grasp it in the deluded person and thus be 
considered to have some kind of practical efficiency, and the pure 
Brahman, which is regarded as ultimately real, is itself unable to 
serve any practical purpose of any kind. Again, falsehood or non- 
being cannot be defined as that which has no nature of its own; for, 
if that were so, then the denial of falsehood could not be said to be 
directed to its own nature as such; nor could the nature of false- 
hood be regarded as itself false, since such an interpretation would 
rest on a mere technical assumption of the meaning of falsehood, 
and it would not in the least clear the points at issue; for, if the 
nature of the so-called entity persisted in its own time and place, 
it would be meaningless to call such a nature false in itself. Such an 
assumption would also mean that no distinction is made between 
that which can serve practical efficiency and that which cannot; 
if that which persists in time and place and can serve a practical 
purpose could be called false, then there would be no difference 
between being and non-being, and the absence of the real could 
be said to be as much a cause of cloth as the thread itself. Thus 
absolute non-being may be defined as that which can always be 
denied in all places (sarvatra traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam). 
Also it cannot be held that ‘‘non-being”’ (asaz) cannot be the object 
of an absolute denial simply because it is non-being, as is said in the 
Nydya-makaranda of Anandabodha; for, 1f an absolute denial can- 
not have any object, then the reason “because it is non-being”’ as 
adduced above would have no object itself and would therefore be 
inapplicable. Moreover, just as positive entities can be denied, so 
the specific negations referring to positive entities may also be 
denied and so Jead on to their corresponding positive affirmations. 
Again, it is also agreed that specific positive entities come into 
being through the negation of their corresponding negations im- 
mediately prior to their coming into being (prag-abhdva). This also 
proves that denial or negation does not necessarily require positive 
characters or entities for the operation and their function of 
negation. The whole upshot of this discussion is that, if falsehood 
means absolute denial of anything where it appears in knowledge, 
then the implication is that no reality can be affirmed; for what 
could be affirmed either as false or as true would only apply to 
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entities as they are known, and in that case even the reality of 
Brahman would be conditional, namely, so far as it is known. 
Again, absolute negation (sarvatra tratkalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam) 
cannot be distinguished from what is known as chimerical entities. 
And, if the world-appearance could be an object of absolute 
negation, its status would be no better than that of chimerical 
entities (e.g., the hare’s horn). 

In reply to the objections of Vyasa-tirtha against the definition 
of falsehood, that, if falsehood be real, then that implies dualism, 
and that, if falsehood is false, that implies re-affirmation of the 
world as real, Madhustidana says that, since the denial is itself 
identical (so far as its ultimate ground is concerned) with Brahman, 
the reality of falsehood does not imply dualism; for the reality of 
the denial does not imply the reality of the phenomenon, denial of 
which has been denied by the denial of all phenomena. It has only 
so much reality as 1s implied in the ground of all phenomena, which 
is the Brahman. Again, the falschood of the falsehood does not 
imply the affirmation of the reality of the world-appearance; for in 
the case of the conch-shell-silver, though it is known that not only 
was it false, but, since it is never existent, 1t never exists, and never 
will exist, and the attribution of falsity to 1t is also false, the conch- 
shell-silver is not for the matter of that re-affirmed as real. It is 
wrong to suppose that the falsity of the falsity or the denial of the 
denial is re-affirmation in all cases, 1t 1s only when the reality and 
the denial have the same status and identically the same scope that 
the denial of the dental means an affirmation; but, when the scope 
of their meaning varies, the demial of the denial does not imply an 
affirmation. It may further be pointed out that, when the denial of 
the denial is intended to re-affirm the positive entity, the denial of 
the denial leads to affirmation. But, when a denial denies both the 
positive entity and the denial (which is itself taken as an inde- 
pendent entity), the second demial does not lead to affirmation}. 
The denial of the world-appearance is the denial of the relaity of 
the very world-appearance as such (svarilpena), like the denial of 
the conch-shell-silver. The fact that the world-appearance is 

1 Tatra ht msedhasya myedhe pratyogt-sattuam aydts, yatra misedhasya 
msedha-buddhyd prattyogisativam vyavasthapyate, na misedha-mdtram myedhyate, 
yathd rajate na 1dam rajatam 1 jfidndantaram tdam na arajatam th jfdnena 


rqatam vyavasthdpyate yatra tu prat-yogt-msedhayor ubhayor ap nisedhas tatra 
na prat-yogi-sattvam = Advaita-siddit, pp 105-6. 
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believed to be a product of ajfidna does not in the least imply that 
its very nature cannot be false; for what is by its very nature false 
would be so, whether produced or not. The denial of the conch- 
shell-silver (‘‘this is not silver”) means that the conch-shell-silver 
is other than the real market-silver, 1.e., the negation here is that of 
otherness (anyo-anya-abhdva). But, when it is said that “‘here is 
no silver,” the negation is one of non-existence, and the falsity of 
the appearance is thereby definitely declared (sd ca purovartti- 
rajatasyaiva vyavaharikam atyanta-abhavam visayikaroti iti kantho- 
ktam eva mithyadtvam), whereas in the former case falsehood is 
only implied (idam sabda-nerdiste purovarti-pratitika-rajate rajata- 
Sabda-nirdista-vyavaharika-rajata-anyonya-abhava-pratiter arthi- 
kam mithydtvam)'. Now, if the world-appearance be denied 
(‘there is no world-appearance here’’), then, since there is no 
world-appearance anywhere else, the denial implies the absolute 
non-existence of the world-appearance, i.e., world-appearance is 
as non-existent as any chimerical entity, e.g., the hare’s horn. The 
reply to such an objection, that there is a difference between the 
absolute negation of the world-experience as indescribable 
(anirvdcya) and the absolute negation as chimerical (tucca), is that 
the latter has not even a seeming appearance anywhere, whereas 
the former appears as really existent until it is contradicted 
(Rkvachid apy upddhau sattvena pratity-anarhatvam atyanta- 
asattvam yavad badham pratitiyogyatvam pratitika-sattvam). It 
must further be noted in this connection that the denial which 
leads to falsehood must have the same relation and the same extent 
and scope as the content which is being denied (yena riipena yad- 
adhikaranataya yat pratipannam tena rilpena tan-nistha-atyanta- 
abhdva-pratiyogitvasya pratipanna-padena sitcitatuat; tac ca riipam 
ambandha-vtseso vacchedakavisesaé ca)*. The Sankarites, more- 
over, do not admit negation as a separate category, but consider the 
negation to be identical with the unqualified nature of the locus 
where the negation appears. Brahman has no qualities, and this 
does not therefore mean that it has a negative quality; for, there 
being more separate negations, the negation of all qualities simply 
means the pure nature of Brahman. The attribution of so-called 
positive qualities also as infinitude, etc., means the negation of the 
opposite qualities of falsehood and limitation, which ultimately 
1 Advasta-siddhi, pp. 130-1. * Ibid. p. 151. 
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implies a reversion to the pure nature of Brahman, etc. (adhikarana- 
atirikta-abhadva-abhyupagamena _ukta-mithydtva - abhava-riipa- 
satyatvasya Brahma-svariipa-virodhdat)'. 

Ramiacarya, in his Tarangeni, refuting the view of Madhusiidana, 
says that, excepting the case of the negation of the negation- 
prior-to-becoming (prag-abhdva), the negation of negation means 
positing and therefore, since no third alternative is possible, 
the denial of the denial of an entity necessarily posits. Again, the 
assertion of Madhusidana, that the illusion consists in the ap- 
pearance of the illusory silver as the real silver of the market, is 
groundless; for the material cause that produced the illusory silver 
is different from the material cause of the silver of the market. The 
illusory silver ceases to exist only when there is true knowledge 
removing the ignorance which was the material cause of the 
illusory silver (pratibhdstkasya svopaddna-jnadna-nwartaka jfdana- 
visayenawva va tadatmya-pratitesca): where the same material cause 
produces two different appearances (e.g., the cloth and the white- 
ness) they may be experienced as identical. But, when the material 
causes are entirely different, their products can never be ex- 
perienced as identical?. Again, it has been urged by Madhustidana 
that the denial that constitutes falsehood must be qualified by the 
same conditions and relations whereby the positive entities were 
qualified; but this 1s unmeaning, for no amount of such conditioning 
can gainsay the truth that the negation of negations means position, 
until some definite proof of the existence of a third alternative 
escaping the sphere of the Law of Excluded Middle can be adduced’. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that falsehood moreover cannot be defined as 
absolute denial of reality; for, unless the meaning of denial is 
understood, the meaning of reality cannot be comprehended and 
vice versa. The point at issue here is whether conch-silver is denied 
in its very nature as such or whether its reality is denied. The 
former alternative is denied on the ground that, if it were accepted, 
then it would be difficult to account for the awareness of the conch- 
silver as existing in front of the perceiver; for, if it was absolutely 
non-existent, it could not be directly perceived. But it may be 
pointed out with the same force that the second alternative is also 
unacceptable, because, when the conch-silver was perceived, it was 


1 Tid p. 156. 2 Nydydmyta-tarangigl, p. 16(a). 
> Tarangini, p. 20. 
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also perceived to be real, and, if that is so, how can that reality be 
denied? If in reply to this it is suggested that the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver is only a relative reality and not an absolute 
reality, then 1t may be pointed out that, if once a degree of reality 
be admitted, then infinite regress will follow; for one may as well 
ask whether the absolute reality is absolutely absolute or relatively 
absolute and so on. Again, falsehood 1s defined as that which is 
liable to be destroyed by knowledge in its function as knowledge. 
But Vy4sa-tirtha does not tolerate such a position and says that 
knowledge of past events and things, even though false, ceases by 
itself without waiting to be destroyed by the so-called right know- 
ledge; also it is not felt that the silver is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the conch-shell. It is further urged that right knowledge of the 
conch-shell also removes the error which, so far as it was an error, 
was true, and this shows that knowledge removes not only falsehood, 
but also true things, and on that account the definition in question 
cannot be a true definition of falsehood Moreover, when an illusion 
1s removed, the removal is not due to the function of cognition as 
such, but is by virtue of its perceptual immediacy (aparoksa- 
adhydsam prati jnanasya-aparoksataya mvartakatvena jnidnatvena 
anivartakatvac ca)’. Again, 1f a falsehood is defined as that which 
is destroyed by knowledge which destroys the very material cause 
of the falsehood (svopaddna ajfiana-nvartaka jndna-niwartyatvam), 
the objection will be that it does not apply to the beginningless 
illusion?. It may similarly be held that the definition of falsehood 
as appearance in the place where it does not exist (svdtyanta- 
abhdva-adhtkarane eva pratiyamanatvam) may also be refuted; for 
many objections occur, as has already been pointed out, according 
as we consider the negation to be relatively real or illusory. Again, 
if falsehood be defined as that which is different both from being 
and non-being, then, since it has already been pointed out that 
non-being means absolute denial, the appearances or illusions 
would be inexplicable. If it be defined as that which is destroyed 
by knowledge, then that can prove its momentary character, but 
not its false nature (dhi-ndsyatve anityatd eva syat na mrsdtmata). 

In reply to the objection of Vyasa-tirtha concerning the defini- 
tion of falsehood as that which is liable to be destroyed by know- 


1 Nydydmrta, p 39(b). 2 Ind p. 40 
® Iind. p. 41. 
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ledge, Madhusiidana says that the real meaning of the definition is 
that the entity which 1s destroyed, both in its causal aspect and the 
aspect as effect, on account of the rise of knowledge 1s false. The 
jug though destroyed as effect by the stroke of the club is not 
destroyed in its causal aspect as the earthy pot. The hare’s horn 
does not exist at all: so its non-existence is not due to knowledge 
Again, since the conch-shell-silver appears in consciousness and is 
destroyed immediately after the rise of true knowledge, its dissolu- 
tion must be due to knowledge. Also it 1s not wrong to say that 
falsehood 1s negated by knowledge in its function as knowledge; 
for the later knowledge does not negate the prior knowledge by its 
function as knowledge, but merely on account of its posteriority ; 
and therefore the definition of falsehood as that which can be 
negated by knowledge only in its function as knowledge clearly 
keeps aloof the case of the negation of the prior knowledge by the 
later, to which 1t was supposed that the above definition of false- 
hood could wrongly be extended. It 1s well, however, to point out 
that falsehood 1s negated by knowledge not in an indirect manner; 
but directly and immediately (vastutas tu saksatkaratvena jfidna- 
niwvartyatvam vivaksitam)}. 

To this Ramacarya replies that it 1s Madhusidana who says 
that the definition of falsehood as that which can be negated by 
knowledge means the general absence of an entity through the rise 
of knowledge (;ana-prayukta-avasthiti-samanya-viraha-pratryogi- 
tvam jhdna-nivartyatvam (see Advarta-siddh, p 168, and 
Tarangini, p. 22)? It may be asked whether the word ‘‘generally” 
(sémdnya) or the negation is qualified by the existence (avasthitya 
sdmdnyam vd uisisyate viraho va). The first alternative would mean 
the negation of the cause of an entity through the rise of know- 
ledge; for the word avasthit:-saémdnya means cause. But in that 
case there would be an illicit extension of the definition of falsehood 
to the negation of the prior knowledge by the posterior knowledge; 
tor the posterior knowledge destroys the cause of the persistence 
of the prior knowledge, and 1t would not apply to the beginningless 
avidyd. In the second alternative, i.e., if the word sdmdnya is 

1 jfi@natva-vydpya-dharmena jiidnamvartvatuam ttyapt sddhu, uttarayiidnasya 
p@rva-sildna-mvartakatvam na jfidnatvavydpyadharmena fantu scchddi-sddha- 
ranenodicydtmautsesagunatuena udicyatvena vet: na siddha-sddhandds. 

Advasta-nddht, pp. 171-2. 

* Ibid. p. 178. 
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qualified by the negation, then it may be pointed out that the 
Sankarite never admits a general negation as distinguished from 
the negation of any special entity. Moreover, since the conch-shell- 
silver is denied in its very nature as false, it cannot be said that its 
general absence (that 1s, both as cause and effect) was due to the 
rise of knowledge; for it 1s not admitted to be existent at any time!. 
Again, as it has been shown by Vy4sa-tirtha that there ought not 
to be any difference between the non-existence of the conch-shell- 
silver and that of the hare’s horn, the non-existence of the hare’s 
horn might equally be said to be due to knowledge, if the non- 
existence of the conch-shell-silver be said to be due to the rise of 
knowledge. 

In supporting the fourth definition of falsehood as “‘ appearance 
in the locus of its own absence” (svdtyanta-abhdva-adhtkarane 
eva pratiyamanatvam) or as the “‘absence in the locus of its 
own existence” (svdsraya nistha - atyanta - abhdva - pratiyogitvuam), 
Madhusiidana says that, since an entity may be both present and 
absent in one identical time, so it may be both present and absent 
in one identical space. To this Ramacarya replies that, if this is 
admitted, then there is no difference between existence and non- 
existence, and ordinary experience is inexplicable (tathd sati 
bhavabhavayor ucchinnakathaé syat iti vyavaharikyap: vyavasthé 
na syat); consequently dualism and its negation, monism, would be 
the same, and the monistic knowledge would be unable to dispel 
the dualistic consciousness. 

In support of the fifth definition of falsehood as difference from 
the real (sad-viviktatvam mithydtvuam) Madhusiidana defines 
existence of reality as that which is established by knowledge and 
not invalidated by defects. The definition of existence is further 
modified by him as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defects. By this qualification he excludes 
chimerical entities and Brahman; for chimerical entities do not 
appear as existent, and Brahman, though it exists in itself, 1s never 
an object to any mind to which it appears as existent (satud- 
praka@raka-pratiti-visayatabhavat). 

The existent is defined as that which is established by proof 
(pramdna-siddha), and this is again as that which is uncontradicted. 


1 fukin-rajatdder-avasthity-angthkdre svaripena nedhokty-ayogas-ca. 
Tarangint, p. 22. 
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To this it is objected by Ramacdrya that Brahman is not the object 
of any proofs, whereas the world, which is established by all proofs, 
is ultimately contradicted?. 

The question is raised by Vyasa-tirtha whether falsehood itself 
is contradicted or uncontradicted. If it is uncontradicted, then 
falsehood becomes real, and the doctrine of monism fails. If it is 
urged in reply that falsehood is identical with the ground of 
illusion, the Brahman, then the meaning of the phrase ‘world- 
appearance is false” (praparico mithyd) is that the world-appearance 
1s identical with Brahman (mithyd being identical with Brahman), 
and this is not disputed by us; for Brahman, being all-pervasive, is 
in a sense identical with the world-appearance. Moreover, if 
falsehood be identical with Brahman, the general argument that 
those things alone are false which are cognizable would be faulty, 
because falsity, being identical with Brahman, would itself be un- 
cognizable. If falsehood be contradicted, then it is self-false 
(badhya), and the world would become real. Even if it is again 
urged that falsehood 1s not identical with Brahman, but is one with 
the reality of Brahman as underlying the second denial or the 
falsehood of the falsehood, to this the reply would be that our very 
inquiry centres round the question whether the second denial is 
itself contradicted or uncontradicted, and it is well known that, 
since the underlying reality is everywhere pure consciousness, the 
underlying reality of the second falsehood has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence regarding which any affirmation could be made. 
It is clear that, if in the first case the assertion of falsehood being 
identical with Brahman be meaningless, the attempt at an extension 
by making it identical with the pure consciousness underlying the 
second denial does not 1n reality lead to any new meaning. If it is 
again urged that, since the conch-shell-silver is false, the falsehood 
which is a quality of this conch-shell-silver is necessarily false; if 
the substance is false, its quality is necessarily false, and therefore 
the falsehood of this falsehood does not reaffirm the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver. Since both the falsehoods are based on the 
falsehood of the substance to which they are attributively associated 
the negation of negation does not mean a position. The negation 
of a negation can mean a position only if the substance be real. But 
this is clearly a confusion ; for the absence of qualities follows on the 


1 Tarangint, p. 23. 
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absence of the substance only when such qualities are dependent 
on the nature of the substance; but falsehood is not so, since it 1s 
naturally opposed to that to which it refers!. Moreover, if the 
falsehood of the conch-shell-silver becomes false merely because it 
is associated with the illusory silver, though it is affirmed by an 
experience of contradiction, then it might equally well be real 
because of its ultimate association with Brahman, the ground 
reality of all things; or on the other hand the conch-shell might 
equally well be false because of its association with the illusory 
silver, and the non-existent would also be existent because of its 
association with existence, and vice versa®. Moreover, the conch- 
shell-silver is not regarded by the Sankarites as absolutely non- 
existent, like the chimerical hare’s horn, and therefore falsehood 
cannot be considered to be so on account of its association 
therewith. Again, the argument that falsehood has not the same 
status of existence as the world-appearance to which 1t refers and 
therefore the assertion of falsehood does not hurt extreme monism, 
1s wrong: for, 1f falsehood has only a relative existence (vydvahd- 
riktve), the world of our daily experience, which 1s opposed to it 
and which 1s attested by perception, ought to be regarded as ulti- 
mately real. Thus our former objection remains valid, that, if false- 
hood be uncontradicted, the doctrine of monism fails and, if 
contradicted, the world would be real?. 

Madhusiidana has the former reply to the above objection that, 
when the position and negation have a different order of being, 
the negation of the negation does not imply affirmation If the 
negation refers to a relative existence, then such negation does not 
take away the assertion of a fanciful existence*. Thus an entity may 
be in different senses both true and false. Madhusiidana further 
says that, when the denial is due to a specific quality, then the 
negation of negation cannot be an affirmation. Here both the 
conch-shell and :ts quality are denied on account of their common 


1 dharmy-asattve dharmdsattvam tu dharms-sattudsdpeksa-dharma-uisayam, 
mithydivam tu tat-pratkilam Nydydmrta, p 44 


® Ibid p. 45 
3 muithydtvam yady abddhyam sydt syad adva:ta-mata-ksatith 
mithydtvam yad: bddhyam sydt jagat-satyatvam dpatet 


Ibid p 47. 
* paraspara-vutraha-ripatve’pt vtsama-satudkayor auirodhdt vydvahdnka- 


wuthydtvena vydvaharika-satyatudpahdre’p: kdlpamka-satyatudnapahdrdat. 
Advaita-siddhi, p. 217. 
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attribute of plausibility. Thus it may be said with impunity that 
both the horse and the cow fnay be denied in an elephant!. 

To this Ramacarya’s reply is that existence and non-existence 
naturally exclude each other, and their denial is therefore not due 
to uny other specific property. That existence and non-existence are 
mutually exclusive is acknowledged even by the Sankarites when 
they speak of mdyd as being different both from existence and non- 
existence®, 

An important argument establishing the falsity of the world 
rests upon the fact that the world is cognizable; all that is cognizable 
1s false, like dream experiences. At this point Vyasa-tirtha seeks to 
analyse what may be meant by the word cognizable. Several 
alternative meanings are offered, of which the first is termed 
urtti-vydpyatva, i.e., that which is a content of a mental state. The 
Sankarites are thus supposed to say that all that can be a content 
of a mental state is false. To this Vydsa-tirtha’s reply is that Brahman 
and the self must also be the content of at least some kind of mental 
state, and therefore, if the thesis of the Sankarites be accepted, 
Brahman also would be false. If it is said that Brahman in its 
purity can never be the object of any mental state, and it can be so 
only when it is associated with ajfiana, to this the reply is that, if 
Brahman in its purity cannot manifest itself in awareness, it can 
never establish itself, and such a theory directly militates against 
the self-revealing nature of Brahman. Again, it is urged that, 
though Brahman is self-revealing, yet it cannot be the content of 
any mental state; for the very expression “Brahman is pure and 
self-revealing”’ would make it the content of that verbal cognition; 
if the expression carries no sense, then there is no meaning in it. 
Moreover, if Brahman as associated with ajfidna be admitted to be 
the content of a mental state, it would through such an association 
be a constituent of that mental content and therefore a content in 
itself. It cannot, moreover, be said that the objection cannot apply 
to Brahman because Brahman can be a content only in association 
and not in its nature; for, since the same conditions apply to eternal 
and transcendental entities of an indeterminate character which 


1 Advaita-siddn, p 213 

* na tavat paraspara-virahariipayor ekamsedhyatd-avacchedakavachinnatvam 
sambhavatt tvaydpt satyatvamithydtuayoh paraspara-samuccaye virodhat Inbhyatd 
sad-asad-vadaksanyasdriipye angikdrdcca Tarangini, p 26. 
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cannot be contents of consciousness in themselves, but only in later 
associated forms, Brahman would not be false on that account. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that, when an object is known, the 
content of that mental state has the same form as the object of 
awareness ; for we may know a hare’s horn through a verbal cogni- 
tion without assuming that the mental state has the same form as 
a hare’s horn. The assumption therefore that the content of aware- 
ness must have the same form as its object is wholly invalid. It is 
clearly found to be so in the case of Brahma-knowledge; for no 
awareness can have an infinitude as its content. So to say that an 
awareness has content as an object simply means that it refers 
thereto (tad-visayatvam eva tad-Gkaratvam)'. Since this is so, the 
condition of perception that pure consciousness must be reflected 
in the mental state in superimposition upon the physical obyect 
is wholly unnecessary. Thus the objection, that all that is cognizable 
is on that account false, is invalid. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply 1s that the pure consciousness, 
which is always self-revealing, 1s never the content of any aware- 
ness. It only appears to be so in association with the ajfidna 
modifications which alone can become the content of knowledge. 
Thus in all circumstances the pure consciousness is self-revealing 
and it can never be the content of itself. Madhusiidana would 
admit all the suggested interpretations of cognizability offered by 
Vy4sa-tirtha, excepting the second (phala-vydpyatva)*; he, how- 
ever, admits that a stricter criticism would require the definition 
to be slightly modified by excluding cognizability through verbal 
cognition (vastutas tu sabddajanya-urtti-visayatvam eva dréyatvam); 
in this way, though one may be aware of chimerical entities through 
verbal propositions, they would not on that account be called false; 
for they are absolutely non-existent entities, which cannot be called 
either false or true®. Madhusiidana further interprets cognizability 
as that which has a definite formal content (sva-prakdraka-vrtti- 
visayatvam eva dréyatvam). By the term ‘‘formal”’ (sva-prakdraka) 


* Nydydmrta, p. 57. 

* The suggested interpretations of cognizability (drsyatua) as given by 
Vy&sa-tirtha are of seven kinds: kim tdam drfyatvam, urtn-vydpyatvam va; 
phala-vydpyatuam vd, sddhdranam vd; kaddcid-kathamead-vyayatvam va; sva- 

sudterthia-samuid-antardpekyd-myanhr vd; a-sva-prakdjatuam vd. 
Tbed. p. 49. 
® Advaita-siddhi, p. 268. 
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he means any describable characteristic (sopakhyah kascid dharmah) 
and thereby excludes Brahman, which means purity having no 
describable characteristic: on the other hand, even the cognition 
of negations may be described as having the character of negativity. 
The effect of this interpretation is that cognizability 1s muted to all 
that comes within the purview of relative and pragmatic experience. 
In attempting to clear the meaning of cognizability Madhusidana 
defines it as that which 1s somehow in relation with pure conscious- 
ness (cid-visayatva). This, being identical with self, 1s devoid of 
any such two-term relation. In the attempt to classify the meaning 
further, cognizability of things 1s defined as dependence for revela- 
tion on an alien consciousness (sva-vyavahdre svatirikta-samuid- 
apeksa-niyati-riipam drsyatvam) or as the character of being other 
than the self-revealing (a-sva-prakdsatva-riipatvuam drsyatvam). 
It is clear therefore that anything other than pure consciousness 
depends on pure consciousness for revelation. 

Ramacarya, in attempting to refute Madhusitidana, says that 
merely from the knowledge of the concomitance of impurity 
(asuddhatva) and dependent revelation (a-sva-prakdSatva) one 
cannot say that pure consciousness is self-revealed; but such a 
conclusion can be arrived at only when it 1s known that pure 
consciousness has no impurity in it. Again, the concomitance of 
dependent revelation and impurity can be known only when their 
opposites, “purity” and “‘self-revealingness,”’ are known to coexist 
with pure consciousness; thus the knowledge of concomitance of 
pure consciousness with self-revealingness and that of impure 
consciousness with dependent revelation are mutually independent. 
There 1s therefore no way 1n which it can be asserted that only pure 
consciousness 1s self-revealing'. The other reason adduced for 
falsehood is that the world-appearance is false because it is material. 
Now what is this materiality? Its character is given as “non- 
knower” (ajfidtrtva), ‘“‘ignorance” (ajfidnatva), as ‘‘non-self- 
revealing” (a-sva-prakdsatva), or “‘non-self.” If the first meaning 
of materiality be accepted, then it may be pointed out that according 


1 na tdvad a-sva-prakdsatudfuddhatuayor vydpya-vydpaka-bhdva-grahama- 
trena fuddhe sva-prakdéatd paryavasyat: kintu fuddhe asva-prakdfatua-vydpa- 
kasya asuddhatvasya vydurtidu jfidtdydm eva. tath® ca vydpaka-vyatreka- 
grakartham avatyam fuddha-siidnam. kimcdsva-prakdfatudsuddhatuayor vyd- 
pya-vydpaka-bhava-graho’n tadubhayavyatirekayoh suddhatva-svaprakdfatuayoh 
Suddhe sahacGra-grahe saty evets ghatta-kufi-prabhata-urttdniak. Tarangint, p. 31. 
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to the Sankarites the ego is false, and yet it is the knower; the pure 
consciousness, which according to the Sankarites is the only reality, 
is not itself the knower. If it is suggested that pure consciousness 
may be regarded as the knower through false assumption, then it 
may well be said that false assumption would validate any false 
reasoning, and that would be of no avail. Even the body appears as 
the knower when one says, “I, the white man, know,” yet on that 
account the body cannot be regarded as the knower. The second 
interpretation, which defines materiality as ignorance (ajfdana), 
cannot be held; for phenomenal knowledge is partly true and partly 
false. Again, it may in this connection be asked whether the know- 
ledge of the self (a#man) has any content or not. If it has, then that 
content must necessarily be the object of a cognizing activity, and 
it is impossible that the cognizing activity of the self should direct 
its activity towards the self. If it is urged in reply that the self has 
no activity to be directcd to itself, but the fact that it 1s distinguished 
as self is its cognition of itself, the obvious reply to this is that the 
cognition of all things 1s nothing more than the fact that they are 
distinguished in their specific characters. If again the knowledge 
of the self has no content, then it 1s no knowledge at all. If any 
knowledge be admitted which does not illuminate any object, then 
even a jug can be called knowledge. Therefore, if materiality be 
defined as ajfidna or ignorance, then even the self would for the 
above reasons be ayfidna. In this connection it may well be re- 
membered that knowledge requires both the object and the knower: 
there cannot be any experience without the experiencer and the thing 
experienced. Again, if the self be regarded as mere knowledge, 
it may well be asked whether that knowledge is right knowledge 
or illusion. If the former, then, since the modifications of the avidya 
are known by the self, these would be true. It cannot be the latter, 
because there is no defect associated with the self. Neither can the 
self be regarded as bliss: for the phenomenal enjoyment of worldly 
objects is not admitted as bliss, and there is no way in which the 
degrees of pleasure or bliss which may lead ultimately to the highest 
bliss can be admitted; for, once a degree of pleasure is admitted, an 
extraneous element naturally creeps in. Thus falsity of the world on 
the ground that it is material is unacceptable in any sense of the term}. 


1 This argument that the world 1s false on account of its materiality 1s 
adduced sn the Tattva-suddhi. 
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To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the second and third 
interpretations of materiality, i.e., that which is ignorance is 
material or that which is non-self is material, would be quite 
suitable. In finding fault with Vy4sa-tirtha’s exposition of knowledge 
Madhusiidana says that, if knowledge be defined as that which 
illuminates an object, then even during emancipation objects would 
be illuminated, which is impossible; the relation of knowledge to 
objects is extraneous and therefore illusory. If it is objected that, if no 
objects are revealed during release, then even bliss is not revealed, and 
in that case no one would care to attain release, the reply is that the 
emancipated state is itself bliss and there isno separate manifestation 
of bliss as obtainable therein. The association of an object is per- 
ceivable only in sense-knowledge; in the knowledge of the self there 
is no association with the senses, and it 1s unreasonable to demand 
that even then objects should be manifested in knowledge. When it 
is said that self 1s of the nature of immediate knowledge, the sugges- 
tion that then it must be either valid or erroneous 1s unacceptable. 
For the exclusive classification of knowledge as valid or invalid 
applies to ordinary experienced knowledge. Buttheself asknowledge 
is like the indeterminate knowledge that is neither valid nor invalid. 

Ramacarya, however, says that, if the association of knowledge 
with objects be extraneous, then at the time of the dawn of ultimate 
knowledge the self should not be regarded as its object. If it is said 
that this is only so in the case of perceptual knowledge, where pure 
consciousness 1s reflected through the urtt: of the form of the object, 
then the connection of the knowledge with the object would be 
false; for in that case the necessity of wrtti and the reflection of con- 
sciousness through it would have to be admitted at the dawn of the 
knowledge of the self in the ultimate stage. The relation of the 
object to knowledge therefore cannot be extraneous and therefore 
false. In reply to Madhusiidana’s statement that, just as according 
to the Naiyayikas, though universals and individuals are mutually 
correlated, yet in the state of ultimate dissolution the universals 
remain even though there are no individuals, so there may be a 
state where there is knowledge, but no object; for the sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of knowledge with objects. Raméa- 
carya says that even in the state of pralaya, where there 1s no 
individual, the knowledge of the universals has the individuals 
within it as its constituents. Again, the association of objects with 
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knowledge does not mean that the objects produce knowledge, but 
that knowledge 1s associated with the objects. Again, if the associa- 
tion with the object be regarded as meaning “necessarily produced 
by objects,” or if it necessarily means “in whichever place or at 
whichever time this object exists there is knowledge,” then the 
Sankarites would not be able to affirm the unity of the soul. For, 
since the unity exists in Brahman, it could not be generated by the 
individual soul. And again, if it is affirmed that, whenever there is 
unity with Brahman, there 1s unsty with the soul, then, since the 
Brahman 1s always one, all individual souls will be emancipated; 
it will also be impossible to determine the unity of individual souls 
and the unity of Brahman. So the objects do not generate the 
determinate knowledge, but are associated with it. 

It 1s argued that whatever is limited and finite is false; now this 
limitation may be by time or space or by other entities (paricchin- 
natvam apt desatah kdlato vastuto vd). Now as to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that time and space cannot be limited by time and space and 
this is so much the case that even the supreme reality, the Brahman, 
is often spoken of as existing always and everywhere; time and 
space are thus universal characteristics and cannot be denied of 
others or of themselves. Thus the observation of Vacaspati, that 
whatever does not exist in some places and in some time 1s on that 
account absent everywhere and always, and that what is existent 
must always and everywhere be so (yat sat tat sada sarvatra sad 
eva...tathé ca yat kadacit kutracid asat tat sada sarvatra asadeva), 
is wholly invalid; for, if by non-existence at some particular time 
existence at any other time can be invalidated, then by existence at 
that time non-existence at other times may also be invalidated. 
It is as good logic to say that, because it will not exist then, there- 
fore it does not exist now, as to say that, because it exists now, it 
must exist then!, Again, what is meant by spatial limitation? If it 
means non-association with all bodies (sarva-miirttdsamyogitvam) 
or the non-possession of the supreme measure (parama-mahat- 
pariménanadhikaranatvam), then even Brahman is so; for He is 
untouchable (asaniga) and He has no measure as His quality; if it 
means possession of limited measure (parimana), then parimdna or 
“‘measure,” being a quality, cannot belong to a quality; so qualities 
would not be limited (guna-karmddau gundnangikdrat). Again, 

* Nyd@ydmyta, p. 79. 
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temporal limitation cannot be associated with negation as ‘‘other- 
ness”’; for, if the limitation as otherness be denied at any time, then 
all things in the world would be one. Now limitation by other 
entities (which is the third definition of limitation) means “‘dif- 
ference” (bhinnatva); but such a limitation (according to the 
Sankarites) is absent in the world of everyday experience; for they 
deny the reality of difference. Again, difference from falsehood 
exists also in the self: therefore the argument of Anandabodha, 
that whatever things exist divided (v:bhaktatvdat) are on that account 
false, 1s invalid. It is, again, wrong to suppose that the unlimited 
nature of being consists in the fact that it alone remains universal, 
whereas everything else changes and must therefore be considered 
to be imposed upon it, since, when we say “a jug exists,” “‘a jug 
moves,”’ the jug seems to remain unchanged, while its verb changes, 
as “‘exists’’ and ‘‘moves.”” As ‘‘many”’ is associated with ‘‘one,” 
so ‘‘one”’ also is associated with ‘“‘many”’: so nothing can be made 
of the argument that what remains constant is unlimited and valid 
and what is changeful 1s false. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, since the Sankarites do 
not admit universals, it is wrong to suppose that in all cases of the 
existence of a cow there is something like the cow-universal which 
persists, and, if that 1s not so, then the only other explanation is that 
it is the individuals that come and go and are imposed upon the 
persistent experience of being, which alone is therefore real. Now, 
again, it may be argued, the Brahman, as being, 1s always covered by 
ajfidna; it has no distinguishable form, and so it is wrong to think 
that Brahman is manifested as being in our experience of the world- 
objects. To this the reply is that Brahman 1s itself not covered by 
ajfiana (sad-atmand na brahmano miilajfidnend-vrtatvam): it is only 
by the limitations of the specific forms of world-objects that its 
nature is hidden; when the obstacles of these specific forms are broken 
by the function of the urtti modification of the mind, the Brahman 
underlying these objects manifests itself as pure being. It cannot be 
objected that Brahman, as such a pure being, has no visual charac- 
teristics and therefore cannot be perceived by the eye; for Brahman 
is not perceivable by any of the senses or by any specific sense. 

1 na ca riipadi-hinatayd cdkgusatuddy-anupapattisth bddhthd its vdcyam, prati- 
myatendriya-grdhyesy eva riipdidy-apeksd-myamat sarvendriya-gradhyam tu sad- 


ripam brahma ndto riipdd:-hinatve’pr cdkgusatuddy anupapattih sattudydh paraw 
apt sarvendriya-grahyatva-dbhyupagamat ca. Adva:ta-nddhi, p. 318. 
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Ramicirya in reply says that the universal (as “‘cow’’) has to 
be accepted; for otherwise how can the so-called universal as being 
be sometimes manifested as cow and at other times as other 
objects? Again, it is wrong to say that Brahman is not in itself 
covered by the avidyd; for it is said that, even when the being- 
aspect 1s revealed, the aspect as bliss may still remain covered; 
then, since being and bliss must be one (for otherwise the monism 
would fail), the veil must also be over the being-aspect as well. 
Again, as Brahman has no form and no characteristic, 1t cannot be 
said to be grasped by all the senses (atyantam avyakta-svabhavasya 
brahmanas caksur-ddi-sarvendriyagrahyatve manabhavat)'. 

The Argument that falsehood consists in the non-existence of 
the whole in the parts 1s attacked by Vy4sa-tirtha. He says that, so 
far as concerns the view that, because part and whole are identical, 
therefore the whole cannot be dependent on the part, he has no 
objection. If the whole is not dependent upon anything else and 
not on its parts either, then 1t may not be dependent on anything 
at all; but it cannot on that account be called false. But 1t may be 
pointed out that perception shows that the whole ¢s dependent on 
the parts and rests in them, and therefore on the evidence of per- 
ception its non-existence in the parts cannot be admitted The 
question anses whether ‘‘non-existence” or “negation” 1s valid 
or invalid: if 1t 1s valid, then monism breaks down, and, 1f it 13 
invalid, then non-existence is denied, which will be in favour of 
Vyasa-tirtha. Now it cannot be urged that the existence of negation 
cannot be fatal to monism: for negation includes position as a 
constituent. Again, Brahman is denoted by the term advitiya 
(‘‘devoid of any second”’); this involves a negation, and, if negation 
is invalid, then its demolition of Brahman will also be invalid. 
Further, the denial of a second to Brahman may mean a denial not 
only of positive entities, but of negative entities also; positivity 
itself means the negative of the negative. Also, if negation 1s 
admitted, then, since one of its forms is “otherness,” its admission 
means the admission of otherness and hence of duality. Moreover, 
it would be difficult for the Sankarites to describe the nature of 
negation; for, if no positive entities can be described, 1t goes with- 
out saying that it will be still more difficult to describe negative 
entities. Moreover, not only 1s the non-existence of the whole in 


1 Tarangini, p. 52. 
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the parts contradicted by perceptual experience, but it is opposed to 
reason also; for, since the whole cannot be subsistent anywhere 
else, if 1t is not admitted to be subsistent in the parts, its very nature 
is inexplicable (anydsamavetasydmsitvam etat-tantu-samavetatvam 
vind na yuktam)'. 

Again, the view that, since without knowledge nothing is 
revealed, the so-called things are nothing but knowledge, is wrong; 
for the things are experienced not as being themselves knowledge, 
but as those things of which we have knowledge (ghafasya jnanam 
itt ht dhih na tu ghato jnanam itt). 

In reply to the above Madhusiidana says that, since the ex- 
perience of cause and effect cannot be explained without assuming 
some difference between them, such a difference must be admitted 
for practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they are identical. 
Discussion regarding the validity or invalidity of negation is 
brushed aside by Madhusidana as being out of place. Again, the 
opposition of perception 1s no objection; for perception is often 
illusory. Also, the obyection that, if the whole, which is not else- 
where, is also not in the parts, its existence is inexplicable, is 
invalid, for, though the whole may not exist in the parts as an 
independent entity, 1t may still be there as identical with the material 
cause, the parts; for being materially identical (etat-samavetatva) 
with anything does not necessarily follow from a denial of its 
negation therein ; for, if 1t were so, then all such qualities as are devoid 
of negative instances (being on that account present in it) would 
be materially identical with the thing®. But what really determines 
a thing’s material identity with another thing is that the former’s 
negation-prior-to-existence (prdg-abha@va) must be in it (kintu 
etan-nistha-pradg-abhava-pratiyogitudd aikyam). ‘The objection of 
Vyasa-tirtha, that a cloth can have its negation in threads only when 
such threads are not its constituent parts, is invalid, for the very 
reason that what determines material identity is the existence of the 
prior-to-existence negation (prdg-abhdva-pratryogitva) of the whole 
in the part or of the effect in the cause, and therefore it is not proper 
to say that a cloth can non-exist only in such threads as are not 

' tathd ca amistva-riipa-hetor etat-tantu-msthdtyantdbhdva-pratyogitva- 
riipa-sddhyena urodhah. Nydydmrta-prakdsa, p. 86. 

® etanmsthdtyantabhdva-prattyogituam hi etatsamavetatve praygjakam na 


bhavat:, paramate kevaldénvay:-dharma-mdtrasya etatsamavetatudpatteh. 
Advaita-nddin, p. 324. 
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constituents of it: for the condition of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the threads is not the fact of the threads not being a con- 
stituent of the cloth, but the absence of the prior-to-existence 
negation of the cloth in the threads. 

An objection is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that for the self-same 
reasons on account of which the world is called false Brahman as 
well may be regarded as false; for Brahman is the substratum of all 
our experience and therefore may be regarded as false. As to this 
Madhusiidana says that, so far as Brahman is associated with 
ajfidna, it is false, but, so far as it is beyond our practical experience, 
it is real. Moreover, if no ground-reality be admitted, then, the 
whole world-appearance being an illusion, we shall be landed in 
pure nihilism. Again, the objection that Brahman, being different 
from non-existent entity, is like the conch-shell-silver, which also, 
though not real, 1s different from non-existent entity, cannot be 
maintained. For difference from non-existent entity is difference 
from that which cannot appear anywhere as existent, and that alone 
is different from it which appears somewhere as an existent entity; 
but this cannot apply to Brahman, since pure Brahman does not 
appear anywhere as an existent entity. 

Vyasa-tirtha, after adopting a number of tentative definitions of 
being, finds fault with them all, and says that, 1n whatever way being 
may be defined by the Sankarites, that would be applicable in the 
same manner to the being of the world. Briefly speaking, the 
definition of being comes to be “that which at all times and in 
all places cannot be denied”’ (sarva-desa-kala-sambandhi-nisedha- 
prattyogitvam sattvam). It may also be defined as that which, 
being different from non-being, is not a false imposition, or as that 
which at some time or other 1s directly and nghtly felt as existing 
(astitva-prakaraka-praménam prati kaddcid saksdd-visayatvam). 

In reply to the above attempt at a definition of being by 
Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusfidana says that our perceptual experience is 
absolutely illegitimate in discerning truth as distinguished from 
falsehood or as opposed to it!, Truth and falsehood being mutually 
related, all attempts at defining them by mutual opposition become 
circular, and therefore illegitimate; definitions of being which refer 
in some way or other to the experience of being as such are also 


1 caksurddy-adhyaksa-yogya-mithydtva-vuwodhi-satodanirukteh, 
Advasta-siddhs, pp. 333-4. 
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false, as they involve the very concept of being which is to be 
defined. It is also wrong to say that the world has as much reality 
of the same order as that of Brahman; for falsehood and reality 
cannot have the same order of being. The being of Brahman is of 
the nature of one pure luminous consciousness, and it is clear that 
the material world cannot have that order of being. Now falsehood 
is defined as non-existence at all times and places (sarva-desiya- 
traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam); reality is its opposite. Sense- 
perception can never bring to us such a negation, and therefore it 
also cannot bring to us the opposite of negation, i.e., reality. The 
fact that some things are perceived to exist somewhere at some time 
is irrelevant; for even a false appearance may have such a temporary 
perceptual existence. There is a Nyaya view to the effect that there 
is a special mode of presentation of universals (sémanya-pratyd- 
sattt), by which all the individuals that come under such universals 
are presented in consciousness, and that it is by this means alone 
that inductive generalization leading to deductive inference is 
possible. On this view the contention is that, though all negations 
of an entity at all times and places may not be visually perceived, 
they may be presented to consciousness by the above means of 
presentation, and, if they are thus presented to consciousness, their 
negation, viz., the reality, may also be perceived. 

Madhusiidana’s reply to this is, that there is no such special 
mode of presentation of universals by which all the individuals 
associated with them are also present in consciousness, i.e., there 
is no such sdménya-pratydsatti as is admitted by the Nyayayikas. 
He then indulges in a polemic against such a sémanya-pratydsatti 
and tries to shew that deductive inferences are possible through the 
association of the special characteristics of the universals as de- 
termining the concomutance?; thus, if there is no sémdnya-pratydsatti 
and if all the negations at all times and places cannot be presented 
to consciousness, their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived either. 

The reply of Ramacarya is that, though such negations at all 
times and all places may not be perceived by the senses, yet there 

1 vydpti-smrt-prakdrena vd paksadharmatd-jfidnasya hetutd; mahdnastya eva 
dhamo dhimatuena vydpti-smpt-uiayo bhavati, dhitmatvena parvattya-dhilma- 
jitdnam cdpi jdtam, tac ca sdmdnya-laksanam vinaiva; tévatawa anumsti-siddheh; 

. -Pratiyogttdvacchedaka-prakdraka-jfdndd eva tat-sambhavena tad-artham 
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is no reason why their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived; when 
one sees a jug, one feels that it is there and nowhere else. One 
perceives the objects negated and not the negation itself'. He 
further says that, though samanya-pratydsatti may not be admitted, 
yet the unperceived negations may be known by inference, and thus 
the objection of Madhusidana that, unless sémdnya-pratydsattt is 
admitted, such negations cannot be known and their opposite, 
reality, cannot be perceived either, is doubly invalid’. 

Madhusiidana further says that the testimony of the testifying 
consciousness (sdkst) in experience reveals only present entities, 
and in that way the world-objects are relatively real. But the testi- 

ing Consciousness cannot in any way show whether they will be 
contradicted in future or not; the testifying consciousness is thus 
incapable of defying a future denial of world-experience, when the 
Brahma-knowledge is attained. 

Vyisa-tirtha had objected to the Vedanta thesis that there is 
one Being, self-identical with pure consciousness, on which all the 
so-called forms of object and content of knowledge are imposed, 
pointing out that the mere fact that one experiences that a jug 
exists does not prove that the jug is imposed upon the pure being; 
for pure existence can never be perceived and all the characteristics, 
including false appearances, may also be considered to have the 
same existential character as existence itself. 

Madhusiidana’s simple reply is that- instead of admitting a 
number of individual entities it is much better to admit one con- 
stant being‘on which the various forms of objects are imposed. The 
assertion of Vy4sa-tirtha that perceptual evidence 1s by its very 
nature stronger than inference, which is slow 1n establishing itself 
on account of the vanous conditions that it has to depend on, is 
objected to by Madhusiidana, who says that, when perceptual 
evidence is contradicted by inference and scriptural testimony (e.g., 
as in the perception of the small dimensions of planetary bodies), 
it is the former that is negated. So perception has also to depend 
for its validity on its non-contradiction and other means of proof, 
and the other means of proof have no more to depend on perception 
than perception on them. So all these means of proof, being rela- 
tively dependent, are of inferior validity to the Vedic testimony, 
which, not being a man-made document, has naturally an inalien- 


1 Tarangint, p. 61. 1 Tid. p. 63. 
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able claim to validity. It is well known that perception through one 
sense, say the visual, has often to be woven together with perception 
through other senses, e.g., the tactile, for arriving at valid ex- 
perience of facts, as in the perception “‘fire is hot.” Thus perceptual 
evidence has no right of superior validity by reason of being per- 
ceptible, though it may be admitted that in certain spheres percep- 
tion may dispel an ignorance which is not removed by inference}. 
The objection that an inferential evidence, because it establishes 
itself slowly (on account of its dependence on many facts), 1s of 
inferior validity to perception because this comes quicker is invalid; 
for validity depends upon proper examination and discovery of 
faultlessness and not on mere quickness. Moreover, since there are 
many scriptural texts declaring the oneness of all, which cannot be 
justified except on the assumption of the falsity of the world, and 
since such an admission would not take away from perception its 
natural claim to validity in the relative sphere, a compromise may 
well be effected by allowing perceptual validity to remain uncon- 
trolled in the relative sphere and admitting the scriptural validity 
of oneness in the absolute sphere. 

Again, Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since inference and scriptural 
testimony both depend on visual and auditory perception, it will 
be wrong to think that the former could invalidate the latter. If 
perception 1s not valid in itself, then all inference and scriptural 
testimony would be invalid, since their data are supplied by 
perception. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the scriptural testimony 
does not challenge the data supplied by perception, but challenges 
their ultimate validity, which can never be supplied by perceptual 
experience”. The bare fact that one knowledge springs up because 
it was preceded by another is no reason why it is to be less valid; 
the judgement “‘this is not silver, but conch-shell”’ is not less valid 
because it could not have come into being unless there had been 
a previous error with the perception of conch-shell as silver. It is 
said that the validity of sense-evidence is determined by a critical 
examination depending on correspondence. To this Madhusiidana’s 


‘ ndpt anumdnddy-amvartita-dinmohanddt-mvartakatuena prabalyam,; etdvatd 
hi vaidharmya-matram siddham. Advatta-siddhi, p.355 

® yat-svariipam upayuyate tanna bddhyate, bddhyate ca tdtutkatudkdrah, sa 
¢a nopajivyate kGranatve tasydpravefat. Ibid. p. 363. 
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reply is that, so far as concerns the validity of an awareness accor- 
ding to correspondence, the Sankarites have nothing to say against 
it, What he challenges is that the ultimate validity or ultimate 
non-contradiction cannot be revealed by any critical examination. 
It is again argued that, if perception 1s invalid, the knowledge of 
concomitance arrived at through it is invalid, and therefore all 
inference is invalid. This 1s, however, wrong; for even by a false 
reasoning a right inference may be possible; from an illusory 
reflection it is possible to infer the existence of the thing reflected. 
Moreover, falsity of the evidence (inferential or perceptual) does not 
imply the falsity of the thing known; so the objection that, if per- 
ception is not regarded as valid, then all knowledge becomes invalid, 
is illegitimate. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that, if perceptual testimony cart be contra- 
dicted in any place hy inference, then any and every inference can 
contradict perception, and fire can be regarded as cold and a hare 
as having a horn, which is impossible. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply 1s that not any and every in- 
ference can be regarded as superior to perception, since it is well 
known that an illegitimate inference leads to no valid conclusion. 
The instances which have been adduced by Vy4sa-tirtha are in- 
stances of illegitimate inferences, the fallacy of which is apparent. 
It is never admitted by anyone that an illegitimate mference is 
stronger than perception; but it also cannot be denied that there 
are many instances of illegitimate perception which are rightly 
denounced by right inferences. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that the science of mimdmsd itself 
admits in various places the superior validity of perception, and 
recommends a twisting interpretation of such scriptural passages 
as are not in harmony with perception. The scriptural text, ‘‘ That art 
thou,”’ is directly contradicted in perceptual experience, and there- 
fore should be so interpreted as not to come into conflict therewith. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that it 1s indeed true that certain 
scriptural passages which deal with ordinary mundane affairs 
are thus brought into harmony with experience and are some- 
times interpreted in accordance with perception; but that is no 
reason why those texts which refer to ultimate experience and 
which do not refer to the accessory details of sacrifices should also 
be subordinate to perception. 
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Vy4sa-tirtha says that it is wrong to suppose that perception is 
invalidated by inference or scriptural testimony; what happens in 
the case of perceptual illusions is that in both cases perception is 
vitiated by various types of defects, the presence of which is also 
known by perception. 

To this Madhusiidana’s simple reply is that the presence of 
defects cannot be known by perception itself, and that most cases 
of illusory perception are invalidated by stronger inference. When 
it is said that the moon is no bigger than a foot the illusory percep- 
tion is no doubt due to the defect of the long distance, but that this 
is so can be known only by an inference based upon the observation 
of the diminution of sizes in trees on distant hill-tops. Thus, though 
there are cases in which one perception invalidates another, there 
are also cases in which an inference invalidates a perception. 

A question arises whether the present perception of the world- 
appearance may ultimately be contradicted ; but to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that such a fear of future contradiction may invalidate even that 
knowledge which contradicts this perception. Ordinarily the 
waking experience contradicts dream-experience, and, if waking 
experience be also contradicted, then there would be nothing to 
contradict dream-experience. In this way it will be difficult to find 
an instance of false experience. The knowledge that contradicts the 
illusory perception comprehends within it things which are not 
known at the time of illusory perception (e.g., the knowledge of the 
conch-shell which was not present at the time of perception of 
illusory shell-silver). But it cannot be urged that the knowledge 
that would contradict world-experience would have the specific 
nature of not being comprehended within the knowledge of world- 
appearance. Again, a knowledge that contradicts another know- 
ledge must have a content; contentless knowledge has no opposition 
to false cognitions, yet Brahma-knowledge is regarded as content- 
less. Moreover, contradiction is possible only there, where a defect 
is, and that defect lies with the Sankarites, who give a monistic 
interpretation of scriptural texts. Again, if the monistic experience 
is certified by monistic texts, the dualistic experience is also certified 
by dualistic texts, and a knowledge that would contradict and 
negate the world-experience would involve a duality by the very 
fact of such negation. Moreover, the last experience which would 
contradict the world-experience, being itself an experience, would 
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be equally liable to contradiction ; and, if uncontradicted experience 
be also doubted as being liable to contradiction, then there would 
be no end to such doubts. 

Madhusiidana, in reply to the above objection of Vyasa-tirtha, 
emphasizes the point that it is no essential character of a knowledge 
that contradicts another that it should have a content; what 1s 
essential here is that a right knowledge should be grounded in the 
realization of the reality and thereby negate the false knowledge. 
It 1s also wrong to think that, when Brahma-knowledge negates 
world-appearance, an affirmation of duality 1s involved; for the 
Brahma-knowledge is of the very nature of reality, before which the 
falsehood, which has only appearance and no existence, naturally 
dissolves away He further says that doubts regarding validity can 
only arise when it 1s known that there are defects; but, since there 
can be no defects in Brahma-knowledge, no doubts can arise. The 
assertiun of Vyasa-tirtha that, if the world-appearance is false, then 
it is wrong to speak of the self as being of the nature of pure bliss 
on the ground that the experience of dreamless sleep reveals such 
a blissful state, is unwarranted, because the nature of self as blissful 
1s known directly from scriptural testimony, and the experience of 
dreamless sleep 1s consistent with it. 


Nature of Knowledge. 


Vy4sa-tirtha argues that, if the reasons, cognizability, etc., are 
supposed to indicate the falsity of the world-appearance and if they 
are applied to the inferential apparatus, then they also are false; 
and, if they are not false, then all the world-appearance 1s false, and 
the argument for the falsity of the world is fallacious. Vyasa-tirtha 
says further that, if the Sankarite be asked to explain the nature of 
true reality, he will naturally be liable to confusion. It cannot be 
regarded as an object of awareness, because chimerical entities are 
also objects of awareness; it cannot be described as direct aware- 
ness, because then it would not belong to any eternal and transcen- 
dental entities which are unperceiving, and the world-appearance 
also, which is directly perceived, would not be false, and the in- 
ference, e.g., of fire based upon an illusory perception of the reason 
(e.g., the water-vapour in a lake), would also be true. Knowledge 
does not contribute to the existence of things all their properties; 
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even if fire 1s not known as fire, it can burn all the same. Thus 
existence does not depend upon any kind of awareness. It is 
also wrong to define reality as practical behaviour; for, unless the 
nature of world-appearance is known, the nature of practical 
behaviour is not known. The world as such must be either existent 
or non-existent, and there 1s no other third way of subsistence; 
the non-existence of the world cannot be proved by any existent 
proof, because existence and non-existence are opposed to each 
other; nor can 1t be proved by non-existent proofs, simply because 
they are non-existent. There cannot be any being such that it exists 
in common with non-being and ultimate being?. 

Madusiidana says that the faise may be distinguished from the 
true by exactly the same kind of considerations which lead the 
opponent to distinguish between the perception of the blueness of 
the sky and the ordinary obyects of experience such as a jug, a rope, 
etc. The nature of reality that has been conceded tv the world- 
appearance is that 1t 1s not contradicted by anything other than 
Brahma-knowledge 

Vyasa-tirtha points out that the contention of the Sankarites that 
there cannot be any relation between knowledge and its contents 1s 
borrowed from the Buddhists, who consider awareness and its 
objects to be the same. The Sankarites hold that, if the obyects are 
considered to be real, then it 1s difficult to show how there can be 
any relation between knowledge and the objects revealed by it; for 
the two accepted relations of contact and inseparable inherence 
(samavaya) cannot hold between them. The relation of objectivity 
1s also too obscure to be defined; and therefore it must be admitted 
that the relation between knowledge and the objects is wholly 
illusory. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha replies that, though all objects are regarded 
by the Sankarites as illusorily imposed upon the one supreme per- 
ceiver, the Brahman, yet for explanation of specific cognitions of 
specific individuals, sense-contact, leading to the rise of different 
perceptions of different individuals, is admitted by them. The 
Sankarites are not idealists to the same extent as the Buddhists are. 
Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness may appear different 
under various conditions, yet there is no reason why the world- 


\ ndpi sat-traydnugatam sat-dvaydmgatam vd satva-sdmdnyam tantram. 
Nydydmrta, p. 174. 
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objects should be considered as impositions upon pure conscious- 
ness. Even the admission of the world-objects as illusory imposi- 
tions does not help us very much; for there cannot be any know- 
ledge of these world-objects without the cognitive function (vrt#?) 
of the mind. Again, if all world-objects are illusory impositions, 
then it is meaningless to put into the modus operand: of the perceptual 
process a reflection of the pure consciousness through its specific 
functions, or into the specific cognitive senses the consciousness 
underlying the objects!. The mere fact that neither contact nor 
inseparable relation can be of any avail does not necessarily imply 
that perceptual forms are all illusory; for, if there is an actual 
experience, then relations have naturally to be imagined to explain 
the situation®?. Again, if it be admitted for argument’s sake that 
there is no way of proving the validity of the assumption of a rela- 
tion between knowledge and its object, yet that would not prove 
the falsity of the ubyects themselves; what it would do at the utmost 
would be to deny the validity of relations subsisting between know- 
ledge and its objects. Again, if the Sankarite finds no difficulty in 
admitting the relation of the pure consciousness to the urtt:, why 
does he find any difficulty mn admitting such a relation to the 
objects*? Even if the world-objects be regarded as indescribable, 
yet their existence may be regarded as being indescribable in the 
same way as that of Brahman. The Sankanite has also to admut the 
existence of the objective world and to offer explanations for the 
way in which it 1s perceived. The only difference of this view from 
that of the realists 1s that, while the Sankarite considers the objects 
to be ultimately false, the realist considers them to be real; and the 
same reason that leads the Sankarites to consider them as having a 
higher order of reality than the merely illusory leads the realists 
to consider them as ultimately real‘. The Brahman itself is in a 
sense as indescribable as the world-objects®. Things, so far as they 


1 Nydydmrpta, p. 191 
§ Ihd. p. 193° pramsta-vastvanusdrena he prakriyd kalpyd na tu sva-kalpita- 
prakryy Gumooiene pramta-tydgah. 
yddriam uyayatuam te urttim pratt cddtmanap 
tddyiam uiayatvam me dréyasydpi dréam prat. Ibed. p. 205. 
* tava sa dkdrah sad-vilaksanah mama tu sanmtt amrucyamdno’pi sa tava 
Jone mdnena aprdtbhdstkah tena:va mama tdtuiko’stu. Ibid. p. 205. 
hidrk tat pratyag sti cet tadyst drg 1h duayam 
yatra na prasaraty etat pratyag sty-avadhdraya 
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are known and so far as they have certain common characteristics, 
can well be described, though in their unique nature each of them 
has such peculiarities that they cannot be properly defined and 
expressed. Each human face may be well known by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of our senses; but still it cannot be described with 
its own specific and peculiar characteristics'. So it is difficult to 
describe the specific nature of Brahman as the identity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness; yet its reality is not denied. The 
same is the case with the world-objects, and, though they are 
indescribable in their specific natures, yet their reality cannot be 
denied?. 

Madusiidana generally passes over many of the points of objec- 
tion raised by Vy4sa-tirtha; one of these points is that relations are 
grasped directly and that there is no incongruity in thinking that, 
if relations cannot be mediated, they can yet be grasped directly by 
the senses. Madhusiidana’s contention 1s that, if relations be 
described as self-subsistent, then they cannot be explained and 
must therefore be regarded as false. Vyasatirtha now refers to the 
Sankarite account of perception, and says that in their view the 
objects are supposed to be there and the veil over them is removed 
by the mind (antahkarana) transforming itself into the form of the 
object; he says also, that, if this is so, then the objects of perception 
cannot be regarded as mental. If the objects were merely mental, 
the application of the sense-organs would be unnecessary for their 
perception; in dreams mental objects are ‘“‘perceived,” but the 
visual organs are not exercised. The difference between the 
ordinary practical experience of the world and that of dreams is 
only that the former is longer in duration, and so, if in dream- 
experience the mental objects can be perceived without the exercise 
of the visual organ, there 1s no reason why the world-objects also 
cannot be perceived in the same way. Moreover, in the case of 
non-perceptual cognition (paroksa jana) the Sankarites themselves 
admit that the objects are illuminated without any direct operation 
of antakkarana, in association with the senses, involving an actual 


+ tasmdt pramtasya tttham tts mrvaktum 
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contact with the objects. There is no reason why the same thing 
cannot take place in ordinary perception. The difference of the 
antahkarana transformation in the two cases might equally well 
explain the difference between the perceptual (a-paroksa) and non- 
perceptual (paroksa) cognitions, and for this it is not necessary to 
assume that in one case the antakkarana goes out and in another 
case remains inside. It cannot be held that an immediate intuitive 
character belongs to the antahkarana; for the antahkarana itself 
being non-intuitive and non-self-illuminating by nature, its modi- 
fications also cannot be intuitive or self-illuminating. The mere fact 
that antahkarana has fire elements 1n it does not make it self- 
illuminating; for then many objects which are supposed to be made 
up of fire elements would be self-illuminating. Again, it is wrong 
to suppose that the manifestation of consciousness must be non- 
transitive by nature; for, though one may speak of the illumination 
of an object in uon-transitive terms, one speaks of knowing in 
transitive terms. If it is not admitted that the transitive or 1in- 
transitive character of an action 1s often of a verbal nature, it would 
be difficult for a Sankarite to speak of a modification of antahkarana 
(which is non-transitive) as equivalent to knowing an object. 
Moreover, if it is held that it is only the pure consciousness outside 
the urti: that is illuminated, then the past, wherein there is no pure 
consciousness manifesting it, could not reveal itself to us; so it is 
wholly unwarrantable to conceive of an intermediatory means in 
order to explain the relation between knowledge and its objects. 
Even if it be admitted that the antahkarana goes outside the body, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is supposed to illumine the object, either as consciousness 
reflected in the urtte of antahkarana (as stated by Bharati-tirtha), or 
as the pure consciousness which is the ground of the appearance of 
objects manifested by the consciousness reflected in the antahka- 
rana-ortt: (urtt:-pratibimlnta-cattanyabhivyaktam visayadhisthanam 
cattanyam), as supposed by Suregvara . The question is whether con- 
sciousness as manifested in the antakkarana illumines the object or 
whether the ground-consciousness underlying the objects manifests 
the objects. Neither of these views is tenable. The first view is not 
possible because, the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana- 
urtti being false, it is not possible that the world-objects should be 
imposed on such an illusory entity; the second view is also im- 
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possible; for, if the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana-urtti 
be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it may as well be held 
to manifest it, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that the 
ground-consciousness illumines the obyect. 

Further, it cannot be admitted that the urttt assumes the form 
of the gross physical objects; for then it would be as gross and 
material as the objects are. Moreover, the existence of an object 
assumes therewith the existence of the negation of other entities; 
and, if the antahkarana 1s supposed to take the form of an obyect, 
it must also assume the negative forms; it is, however, difficult to 
conceive how the antahkarana can be supposed to assume the 
positive and the negative forms at one and the same time. Again, 
following the same supposition in the case of the final intuition, it 
has to be assumed that the antahkarana-vurtti assumes the form of 
Brahman, this, however, has no form, so that the antahkarana-ortti 
must be supposed to be here both formless and endowed with form 
—which is absurd. 

Moreover, 1t is not legitimate to suppose that it is the conscious- 
ness underlying the finite self (jiva-cattanya) that reveals the object; 
for, on the supposition that the objects are illusory superpositions 
on pure consciousness or on the consciousness underlying the 
objects, the Sankarite theory fails; for in this case the perceiving 
consciousness, being consciousness underlying the jiva, would be 
different either from pure consciousness or from the consciousness 
underlying the obyects, which is supposed to be the basis of the 
illusory creations. The jiva itself, moreover, cannot be regarded as 
the basis of the creation; for it is itself an illusory creation. For the 
same reasons also it cannot be asserted that it is the Brahma- 
consciousness that illumines the object. Thus the Brahman, being 
itself as underlying the objects, an illusory creation, cannot be 
regarded as also illuminating the objects. The pure consciousness 
underlying the objects, being itself veiled by ajfdna, should not 
also be able to manifest itself; and thus all knowledge of objects 
would be impossible. If it is argued that, though the pure con- 
sciousness is veiled, yet the consciousness limited by the object- 
form may be manifested by the urtt: of the antahkarana, that is not 
correct: for it cannot be admitted that the consciousness limited by 
the object-forms is itself the basis of those object-forms, since that 
would amount to an admission that the object-forms are their own 
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basis, which would be a fallacy of self-dependence (dtmdsraya), and 
the original contention of the Sankarites that the objects are 
illusorily imposed upon pure consciousness fails. Moreover, if the 
process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the antahkarana- 
urtti manifests the pure consciousness as limited by objective forms, 
then the case of final intuition (Brahman-knowledge), where ob- 
jective characteristics are absent, would be inexplicable. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that in deep dreamless sleep the antahkarana is 
dissolved; and, if that were so, the jiva, which is the consciousness 
limited by a particular antakkarana, would be renewed after each 
dreamless sleep, and thus the fruits of the karma of one jiva ought 
not to be reaped by the new jiva. The view that the pure con- 
sciousness 1s reflected through a verti: is also inadmissible; for 
reflections can happen only between two visible objects. The view 
that consciousness is transformed into a particular state is also in- 
admissible, since by hypothesis consciousness is unchangeable. 
Consciousness being entirely unsupported by anything else 
(andsritatvat), the analogy of the relation of universal and par- 
ticular as explaining the conditioning of consciousness is also 1n- 
admissible. Moreover, if the consciousness underlying the jiva be 
regarded as manifesting the objects, then, sice such a conscious- 
ness always exists in an unveiled form, there is no meaning in 
saying that in effecting its spontaneous manifestation the operation 
of the vurtti is necessary. Also the pure consciousness cannot be 
regarded as being limited by the ertti just as limitless space is 
supposed to be limited by a jug; for the pure consciousness is all- 
pervading and, as such, it must also pervade the ovrttt and cannot 
therefore be regarded as being inside it. Neither can the pure 
consciousness be compared with the ray of light manifesting colour; 
for the ray of light does so only with the help of accessories, whereas 
pure consciousness manifests things by itself. Again, if things are 
manifested spontaneously by the unveiled consciousness (andvrta- 
cit yadi visaya-prakasika), then, since such a consciousness is in 
touch with objects not only so far as their forms and colours are 
concerned, but also with their other characteristics such as weight, 
these also ought to be illuminated along with qualities such as 
colour, etc. Moreover, the relation of consciousness to the object 
cannot be of the nature of eternal contact, but must be of the nature 
of illusory imposition upon it (consciousness); this being so, the 
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relation of consciousness to the object is already there, since all 
things in the world are imposed upon consciousness. The supposi- 
tion therefore of a urtti as an intermediary is quite uncalled for’. 
Again, if the Brahma-consciousness stands in need of the help of a 
urttt in order to manifest things, it has no claim to be called by itself 
omniscient. If it is suggested that Brahman, being the material 
cause of all, is competent without the help of any conditions to 
illuminate the world, which is identical with it, then the reply will 
be that, if Brahman be regarded as transforming itself under the 
limitation of objective forms, then such a transformation of the 
limited Brahman does not justify the accepted thesis of the 
Sankarites that all obyects are illusorily imposed on the pure 
consciousness’. It is also not possible to say that it is the pure 
consciousness, unconditioned by any object-form, that forms the 
ground cause; for, if that were so, it could not be called omniscient, 
since omniscience can be affirmed only in relation to object-forms’. 

The supposition that the conception of vrtti is necessary for the 
removal of the veil is also wrong; for such a veil must attach either 
to the pure consciousness or to limited consciousness, The former 
1s impossible, since the pure consciousness which forms the basis 
of all appearances is the intuitive perceiver of all ajfidgna and its 
forms, and as such, being self-luminous, cannot have any veil 
attached to it. The second also is impossible; for without the help 
of the pure consciousness ajfdna itself would be without any locus 
standi, and without the ajfidna there would be no limited conscious- 
ness and no veil of ajfidna. Again, admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is a veil of ajvidna over the objects, the conception of its 
removal by a vrtti is impossible; for, if the ajfiana belongs to the 
individual perceiver, then, if it is destroyed for one individual, it 
remains the same for another; if it belongs to the object, as is sup- 
posed, then, when it is removed by the vrtt of one individual, the 
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object should be manifest to other individuals, so that, when a 
person sees an object, that object should be visible also to other 
persons at other places. Again, is the ajfidna to be accepted as one, 
according to the author of the Vivarana, or as many, according to 
the author of the Jsfa-siddhz? In the former case, when by one 
right knowledge ajfidna is removed, there ought to be immediate 
emancipation. If the ajfidna is not removed, then the silver- 
appearance of conch-shell should not have been contradicted, and 
the form of conch-shell could not have been manifested. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the perception of conch-shell through 
negation of the silver-appearance the ajfidna is merely dissolved 
(just as a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a club, but not 
destroyed), which can only be done through Brahma-knowledge; 
for ajfidna is directly opposed to knowledge, and without destroying 
ignorance knowledge cannot show itself. If the ajfdna were not 
removed by the knowledge of the conch-shell, then the manifested 
consciousness would have no relation to the conch-shell, and it 
could not have been manifested, and in spite of the contradiction 
the illusion would have remained. Nor can it be suggested that, 
though ajfiana may be removed in some parts, it might continue 
in others; for ajfidna and consciousness are both partless. Nor can 
it be suggested that, just as by the influence of certain precious 
stones the burning capacity of fire can be stopped, so by the know- 
ledge of the conch-shell the veiling power of avidyd is suspended; 
for the antahkarana-vrtti in the form of the conch-shell, being 
produced through the agency of the visual organ and other 
accessories, cannot be in touch with the pure self, which is devoid 
of all characteristics, and therefore it cannot remove the veiling 
power. If it 1s suggested that the urtti of the form of the conch- 
shell is in association with the pure consciousness, under the limited 
form of the conch-shell, and can therefore remove the veil, then 
the underlying pure consciousness ought to be directly intuited. 
Avidyd cannot have the material objects as its support; for they are 
themselves the product of avidyd. So the veiling power of avidya 
also can have no reference to the material objects, since a veil can 
hide only what is luminous; the material objects, not being 
luminous, cannot be veiled. So there is no meaning in saying that 
the veil of the objects is removed in perception. If, again, it 1s said 
that the veil has reference to the pure self, as modified by the 
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material characteristic, and not to the material characteristic, then 
with the knowledge of the conch-shell the veil of the conch-shell 
underlying it might be removed, and this ought tu bring immediate 
emancipation. If it is suggested that the ajfidna which forms the 
substratum of the illusory silver is but a special modified state of a 
root ajfiana which forms the material of the conch-shell, then that 
virtually amounts to an assumption of many ajfidnas independent 
of one another; and, that being so, it would not necessarily follow 
that the knowledge of the conch-shell could dispel the illusory 
appearance of silver. 

On the view of the author of the Ista-siddhi, if the existence of 
many ajfidnas is admitted, then the question 1s whether by the 
operation of one vrtt: only one ajfidna is removed or all the ajfidnas. 
In the former view the conch-shell could never remain unmani- 
fested even in the case of illusion, since vrfti manifesting the 
illusory silver would also manifest silver; and on the second view, 
there being infinite ajfidnas, which cannot all be removed, conch- 
shell would never be manifested. This criticism would apply equally 
well to the former view that there 1s only one root ajf#dna of which 
there are many states. Again, it is difficult to understand how the 
conch-shell, which has a beginning in time, can be associated with 
beginningless avidya. Further, if it is urged in reply that the be- 
ginningless avidyd limits the beginningless pure consciousness and 
that later, when other objects are produced, the aj#idna appears as 
the veil of pure consciousness limited by those object-forms, the 
reply is that, if the veil associated with pure consciousness is the 
same as the veil associated with consciousness in limited object- 
forms, then, with the knowledge of any of those objects, the veil 
of pure consciousness would be removed, and immediate emancipa- 
tion would result. 

Ramadvaya, the author of the Veddnta-kaumudi, suggests that, 
just as there is an infinite number of negations-precedent-to- 
production (prdg-abhava), and yet, when anything is produced, 
only one of them is destroyed, or just as, when there is a thunder- 
bolt falling upon a crowd, only one of them may be killed, while 
others may only disperse, so with the rise of knowledge only one 
ajfidna may be removed, while others may persist. Vydsa-tirtha 
replies that the analogy 1s false, since (according to him) negation- 
precedent-to-knowledge is not a veil but merely the absence of the 
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causes of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is not the cause of the 
cessation of such negation, but behaves as an independent entity, 
so that one knowledge may produce its effects, while the negation- 
precedent-to-production of other cognitions of its class may 
remain. The presence of a cause produces the effect, but it does not 
involve the condition that for the production of the effect the 
negations-precedent-to-production of all causes of the same class 
should be removed. In the case of the Vedantists, since the vrtte 
removes the veil of one ajftdna, there may still be other ajfidna-veils 
to suspend the operation of cognition. On the view that darkness 
is absence of light, darkness is not a veil of objects, but merely 
absence of the conditions of light; nor is hght supposed in its 
operation to destroy darkness, but directly to produce illumination. 
Darkness, also, should not be regarded as negation of individual 
light, but as absence of light in general; so that, even if there is one 
light, there is no darkness. The ajridnas also possess no constituent 
material forms; so the analogy of scattering crowds of men cannot 
apply to them. 

Madhusiidana, in replying to the above criticism of Vyasa-tirtha, 
says that the contention of the latter that whatever is imaginary or 
mental (kalpita) necessarily has no other being than the percipi 
(pratiti-mdatra-sariratva), 1s wrong; for in the instance under dis- 
cussion, when logic shows that the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived is so absurd that the perceived entities cannot be 
anything more than illusory, perception shows that the perceived 
entities do persist even when they are not perceived. The per- 
sistence of the perceived entities is well attested by experience and 
cannot be regarded as imaginary, like the illusory perception of 
silver. 

But yet it may be objected that, just as in mediate knowledge 
(paroksa) no necessity is felt for admitting a vrttt, so in immediate 
perception also there may be an illumination of the object without 
it. The reply to this is that in mediate knowledge also a mediate 
(paroksa) vrtti is admitted; for there also the illumination takes 
place by the manifestation of consciousness through a mediate 
ertti}, It is wrong to contend that, since the pure consciousness is 
the principle of manifestation in both cases, mediate cognition 


1 paroksasthale'pi parokga-urtty-uparakta-caitanyasya va prakdfakatudt. 
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